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TO 


HIS  MAJESTY 

KING  GEORGE  THE  FOURTH. 


May  it  please  Your  Majesty; 

I humbly  hope  that  a faithful  account 
of  barbarous  countries  suffering  under  slavery 
and  superstition  may  be  no  unwelcome  offer- 
ing to  the  Sovereign  of  the  greatest  of  free 
nations.  In  contemplating  the  unhappy  lot 
of  Tyrants,  debased  and  corrupted  by  the  ab- 
solute power  which  they  are  doomed  to  exer- 
cise, your  Majesty  may  see  new  reason  to 
be  gratified  with  that  constitutional  exertion 
of  authority  by  which  you  redress  the  griev- 
ances of  your  subjects,  and  enlarge  the  fabric 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  which  the  illustrious  House  of 
Brunswick  was  called  to  the  Throne  of 
Great  Britain. 
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DEDICATION. 


May  I presume  to  add  that  the  Dedica- 
tion of  this  Work  is  peculiarly  due  to  Your 
Majesty,  inasmuch  as  the  materials  for  it 
were  collected  in  the  service  of  the  British 
Government  in  India,  where  a comparison  of 
the  condition  of  the  people  of  the  British 
territories  with  that  of  the  subjects  of  the 
surrounding  States,  is  sufficient  to  show  the 
beneficial  power  of  the  English  Constitution, 
even  in  its  remote  and  faint  influence  ; and 
to  awaken  sanguine  hopes  of  the  blessings 
which  await  your  Indian  subjects,  when  the 
benefits  of  that  Constitution  shall  be  fully 
and  directly  imparted  to  them,  under  your 
Majesty’s  paternal  administration. 

I have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sire, 

Your  Majesty’s  faithful  Subject, 


John  Crawfurd. 
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sioner  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government, 
when  I received  instructions  to  proceed  on  an 
embassy  to  Ava.  My  companions  were  Lieu- 
tenant Chester,  assistant  to  the  Envoy;  Dr. 
Steward,  Medical  Officer  ; Lieutenant  Cox,  of 
His  Majesty’s  Service,  commanding  the  escort ; 
Lieutenant  de  Montmorency,  of  the  Quarter- 
M as ter-G eneral’ s department;  and  Mr.  Judson, 
of  the  American  Missionary  Society,  translator 
and  interpreter.  1 had  also  the  great  advantage 
of  the  society  of  Dr.  Wallich,  Superintendent 
of  the  Government  Botanical  Garden  at  Calcut- 
ta, deputed  to  accompany  me  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  and  reporting  upon  the  resources 
of  the  forests  of  Pegu  and  Ava,  as  well  as  of 
those  of  our  recently  acquired  possessions  to  the 

south  of  the  Saluen  river. 

The  Diana,  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
tons  burthen,  the  first  steam -vessel  which  ever 
appeared  in  India,  and  which  had  proved  so 
eminently  serviceable  during  the  Burman  war, 
was  appointed  for  our  personal  accommodation. 
We  had  besides,  five  Burman  boats  for  the  ac- 
commodation and  conveyance  of  some  of  the 
writers  and  draftsmen,  our  baggage,  and  the 
presents  from  the  Governor-General  to  the 
Burmese  Court.  The  escort  consisted  of  twen- 
ty-eight picked  grenadiers  and  light  infantry 
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of  His  Majesty’s  87th  regiment,  and  fifteen 
picked  Sepoy  grenadiers.  The  Europeans  of 
the  escort  were  accommodated  on  board  the 
steam-vessel,  and  the  Sepoys  on  board  the  na- 
tive boats.  The  object  of  the  Mission  is  suffi- 
ciently described  in  my  Instructions,  which  will 
be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

The  heaviest  baggage-boats  having  proceed- 
ed up  the  river  some  days,  and  three  of  what 
we  supposed  the  lightest,  a few  hours  before 
ourselves,  we  embarked  on  the  Diana,  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  1st  of  September,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  weighed  anchor  and  com- 
menced our  journey.  We  rested  for  the  night, 
at  a place  called,  by  the  English,  Pagoda  Point. 
This  is  a low  tongue  of  land  which  separates, 
just  at  their  confluence,  the  two  branches  of 
the  Irawadi,  those  of  Lain  and  Panlang,  which 
form  the  Rangoon  river.  It  is  nearly  visible 
from  the  town  of  Rangoon.  As  a military 
position,  Pagoda  Point  is  remarkably  strong, 
and  an  enemy  of  any  military  skill  or  spirit 
might  have  fortified  and  defended  it  in  such 
a manner,  as  to  have  rendered  this  route  the 
only  good  one  to  the  upper  provinces  and 
capital  by  water,  quite  impassable  for  an  in- 
vading force.  The  Burmans,  shortly  after  the 
arrival  of  our  army  at  Rangoon,  had  fortified 
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it  after  their  fashion  ; erecting  a stockade  on 
the  Point, — one  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Panlang,  and  one  on  the  left  of  the  Pain 
river,  neither  of  which  streams  are  here  above 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  broad.  Sir  A. 
Campbell  attacked  these  stockades,  on  the 
8th  of  July  1824,  with  the  gun-boats  of  the 
expedition,  carrying  a detachment  of  Euro- 
pean and  native  troops.  The  stockades  were 
cannonaded  for  some  hours.  This  was  the 
practice  in  the  commencement  of  the  war,  un- 
til it  was  found  that  the  Burmese  wanted  cou- 
rage to  face  the  close  attack  of  the  Europeans, 
and  that  they  invariably  took  to  flight  when 
closed  with.  After  this  discovery,  the  mode 
followed  was  to  run  up  to  the  stockades  at 
once,  place  the  ladders  against  them,  and  scale. 
A few  casualties  occurred  in  the  advance  ; but 
the  scaling-ladders  were  scarcely  placed,  when 
the  Burmans  abandoned  their  works,  and  ex- 
cept when  accident  prevented  their  escape,  an 
occurrence  which  happened  on  a few  occasions 
only,  they  sustained  little  loss.  From  the  per- 
sonal intrepidity  of  the  European  troops,  and 
their  physical  strength,  they  were  peculiarly 
well  suited  for  this  mode  of  attack.  Neither 
the  moral  nor  physical  energy  of  the  Sepoys 
was  found  so  suitable.  In  the  attack  on  Pago- 
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da  Point,  the  European  soldiers  had  scarcely 
landed,  when  the  Burmans  abandoned  their 
stockades,  and  took  to  flight.  The  casualties 
on  our  side  were  very  few,  nor  did  the  Bur- 
mese sustain  any  considerable  loss. 

On  the  same  day  with  the  attack  on  Pagoda 
Point,  the  8th  of  July,  took  place  one  of  the 
most  important  affairs  of  the  Burmese  war,  an 
affair  which  first  convinced  the  Burmans  of 
their  infinite  inferiority  to  European  troops. 
The  principal  Burman  force  was  encamped  at 
Kamarot,  a place  about  seven  miles  distant 
from  Rangoon,  where  they  had  thrown  up  a 
series  of  stockades.  The  Kyi  Wungyi,  the  com- 
mander in  chief,  whose  tardiness  in  not  driving 
the  invaders  out  of  the  country  was  complain- 
ed of  at  Court,  had  been  superseded  by  Tha- 
ongba  Wungyi,  described  as  a brave  but  rash 
man.  He  had  not  been  above  three  days  in 
command  of  the  army,  when  his  entrenched 
camp  was  attacked  at  a moment  when  he  was 
preparing,  according  to  his  own  belief,  a formi- 
dable assault  on  the  British  lines.  The  esca- 
lade was  so  sudden,  that  the  Burmese  had  no 
time  to  escape,  and  a great  number  of  them 
perished,  Thaongba  Wungyi  himself  among 
the  number.  The  report  of  this  affair  at  Ava, 
as  was  afterwards  well  ascertained,  struck  the 
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Court  with  consternation  ; and  then,  for  the 
first  time,  it  seemed  to  repent  of  its  rashness  in 
entering  into  the  war. 

Sept.  3. — At  day -break  yesterday  morning 
we  left  Pagoda  Point,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  forenoon  overtook  the  boats  which  had 
left  Rangoon  some  hours  before  us,  as  well  as 
a number  of  Burman  trading-boats,  that,  on 
account  of  the  numerous  banditti  which  at  the 
time  infested  the  narrow  channel  of  the  Pan- 
Ian  a branch  of  the  river,  were  anxious  to  take 
advantage  of  our  safe  convoy.  At  five  in  the 
evening  wre  reached  the  village  of  Panlang 
(Panleng),  the  place  which  gives  name  to  this 
branch  of  the  Irawadi.  Two  small  branches 
of  the  river,  navigable  during  the  rains,  strike 
off  at  this  point : the  one  running  to  the  East 
communicating  with  the  Lain  branch ; and 
that  proceeding  to  the  West,  with  the  river 
of  Bassien.  The  village  of  Panlang,  at  present 
perhaps  not  exceeding  one  hundred  houses,  is 
scattered  over  the  several  points  of  land  at  the 
bifurcation  of  these  streams.  It  was  the  scene 
of  one  of  the  most  decisive  victories  of  Alom- 
pra  over  the  Peguans,  in  the  year  1755.  In 
February  1825,  the  place  had  been  strongly 
stockaded  by  the  Burmese;  but,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  General  Cotton’s  division,  was  aban- 
doned without  resistance.  Several  boats  came 
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alongside  the  steam-vessel ; and  among  our  vi- 
sitors were  two  chiefs,  who  had  taken  an  active 
and  friendly  part  with  us  during  the  war. 
One  of  them  said,  that  it  was  unsafe  for  him 
to  remain  in  the  country,  and  that  he  had 
every  thing  ready  to  emigrate,  along  with  the 
English,  to  our  new  settlements  to  the  south 
of  the  Saluen  river.  We  anchored  for  the 
night  a few  miles  above  the  village  of  Pan- 
lana\  This  branch  of  the  Irawadi  is  notori- 
ous  for  being  infested  with  swarms  of  mus- 
quitoes  : they  were  extremely  troublesome  last 
night ; and  our  servants,  who  had  no  protec- 
tion against  them,  did  not  get  a wink  of  sleep. 
We  met  in  the  course  of  the  day  five  gun- 
boats, and  took  two  of  them  along  with  us  as 
far  as  Henzada,  having  on  board  a detachment 
of  an  officer  and  twenty  European  soldiers. 

Sept.  4.— -We  had  taken  in  tow  two  of  the 
luggage-boats ; which  so  greatly  impeded  the 
progress  of  the  steam-vessel,  that  we  did  not 
reach  the  Irawadi  until  this  morning  at  nine 
o’clock.  Its  first  appearance  is  not  striking ; 
and  even  now,  in  the  height  of  the  rains,  it 
scarcely  appeared  a mile  broad.  The  first  vil- 
lage, upon  its  left  bank,  is  Yangain-chain-yah 
(Ran-gen-san-ra),  now  a very  trifling  place,  but 
before  the  war  a populous  village. 

The  Panlang  river,  from  Pagoda  Point  to 
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the  Irawadi,  is  about  sixty  miles  in  length;  has 
a very  tortuous  course,  and  varies  in  breadth 
from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards. 
For  about  half  its  course,  or  to  the  village  of 
Panlang,  the  influence  of  the  tides  is  felt  dur- 
ing the  freshes,  but  in  the  dry  season  as  far  as 
the  Irawadi  itself.  The  water,  however,  at  all 
times  is  fresh  and  potable  even  at  Panlang. 
The  least  depth  which  we  had,  in  passing 
through,  was  two  and  a half  fathoms,  and 
this  was  only  upon  some  sand- banks  near  the 
point  where  it  issues  from  the  Irawadi.  Gene- 
rally  we  had  from  three  to  four  fathoms.  In 
the  dry  season,  the  least  water  upon  the  sand- 
banks now  mentioned  is  five  feet.  This  shows 
that  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  river,  in  this  part 
of  its  course,  is  ten  feet.  The  country  from 
Rangoon  throughout  is  a low  champaign.  As 
far  as  the  tide  reaches,  it  is  covered  with  a 
thick  forest  of  moderate-sized  trees,  among 
which  the  most  frequent  and  remarkable  are 
the  Sonneratia  Ape  tala,  and  Ileritiera  Forties. 
Here  and  there,  there  were  a few  grassy  plains. 
As  soon  as  the  influence  of  the  tides  ceased, 
the  character  of  the  vegetation  altered  very 
greatly.  The  country  was  then  generally  co- 
vered with  a tall,  rushy  grass,  a species  of 
Saccharum , among  which  were  scattered  trees 
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of  from  twenty  to  sixty  feet  high,  without  any 
underwood.  Of  these  trees,  the  most  common 
and  striking  were  the  Acacia  elata , the  Lager - 
stroemia  regime,  a species  of  JButea , and  a spe- 
cies of  Dillenia.  This  last  was  the  tree  which 
our  countrymen  had  frequently  observed  dur- 
ing the  war,  and,  on  account  of  some  resem- 
blance in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  leaf,  de- 
nominated bastard  teak. 

The  appearance  of  inhabitants  and  cultiva- 
tion was  extremely  scanty.  Here  and  there, 
on  the  immediate  banks,  were  a few  villages 
of  Talain  fishermen.  The  Karian  (Karen)  vil- 
lages, somewhat  more  frequent,  were  to  be 
seen  now  and  then  in  the  interior  only,  with 
a few  patches  of  rice  culture  about  them.  The 
only  culture  of  any  extent  was  that  of  the 
banana,  of  which  we  saw  extensive  groves  close 
to  the  river-side.  The  fruit  was  of  a very 
indifferent  quality,  and  the  plant  very  care- 
lessly grown — being  intermixed  with  the  tall 
grass  already  mentioned  to  such  a degree,  that 
we  at  first  imagined  that  it  was  in  a state  of 
nature.  There  can  be  no  question  but  the  soil 
is  fertile  and  suited  to  the  production  of  grain, 
especially  beyond  the  reach  of  the  tides.  The 
situation  also  possesses  great  advantages  for 
irrigation.  The  banks  on  both  sides  are  ob- 
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viously  a foot  or  two  above  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  country  : and  thus,  in  the  season 
of  the  rains,  the  circumstance  may  be  taken 
advantage  of  for  watering  the  land  to  a great 
extent.  This,  in  fact,  has  been  done  to  some 
degree  towards  the  north-west  extremity  of  the 
river,  where  we  saw  a number  of  recently  cut 
canals,  carrying  a full  stream  of  water  to  fields 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

Sept.  5. — At  five  in  the  evening  we  arrived 
at  Donabew  (Danubyu),  twenty  miles  above 
the  entrance  of  the  Panlang  river.  Here  we 
overtook  such  of  our  boats  as  had  not  already 
joined  us.  A little  way  below  this  place,  we 
were  overtaken  .by  a dispatch-boat  from  Ran- 
goon, which  it  had  left  on  the  £nd.  On  board 
of  her  was  a Burmese  officer,  who  had  brought 
a letter  from  the  Wungyi,  and  future  Governor 
of  Rangoon,  now  residing  at  Henzada,  to  the 
British  Commissioners.  I had  the  reply  with 
me,  and,  at  his  request,  delivered  it  to  tins 
person,  who  would  certainly  reach  before  our- 
selves. The  village  of  Donabew  was  by  far 
the  largest  we  had  seen,  and  consisted  of  one 
long  row  of  houses,  extending  along  the  very 
brink  of  the  river,  wdiich  here  and  elsewhere 
was  full  to  the  level  of  its  banks ; although 
the  latter,  in  the  dry  season,  are  twenty  feet 
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from  the  water.  Near  Donabew  was  to  be 
seen  an  extent  of  rice  culture  much  beyond 
what  I had  observed  in  any  other  part  of  Pegu. 
Below  the  village,  there  was  one  field  extend- 
ing along  the  river-side  for  at  least  two  miles, 
which  was  in  some  places  a mile  in  depth. 
We  observed  that  the  practice  of  transplanting 
was  followed. 

At  Donabew  the  British  force  received  the 
only  serious  check  which  it  met  with  during 
the  war.  Bandula,  the  Burman  commander, 
after  being  repeatedly  foiled  or  beaten  before 
Rangoon,  retired  to  this  place  in  December 
1824,  and,  in  the  interval  between  that  and  the 
beginning  of  March  following,  had  erected 
field-works  more  formidable  and  extensive  than 
we  had  at  that  time  encountered,  or  indeed  did 
encounter  at  any  future  period  of  the  war  ; 
and  in  these  he  had  collected  a numerous  force. 
We  examined  the  remains  of  these  works, 
which  were  already,  in  the  short  space  of  eigh- 
teen months,  as  much  overgrown  and  obscured 
by  rank  weeds,  as  half  a century  would  have 
made  them  in  Europe.  The  principal  work 
was  a square  fort  of  earth,  supported  by  pali- 
sades ; its  river  face,  and  that  corresponding 
to  it,  being  scarcely  less  than  a mile  in  length. 
The  flanks  were  probably  not  above  half  this 
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extent.  This  fortification,  with  the  exception 
of  the  river  face,  was  surrounded  by  a ditcii  of 
tolerable  depth,  and  about  twenty  feet  broad. 
The  river  face  was  protected  by  a deep  abattis , 
which  constituted  the  strongest  part  of  the 
works.  Within,  there  were  dug  numerous 
pits,  covered  over  with  trunks  of  trees,  to  pro- 
tect the  besieged  from  the  effects  of  our  shells 
and  rockets.  A chain  of  redoubts,  extending 
for  half  a mile  below  the  fort,  connected  it 
with  a group  of  seven  or  eight  temples.  The 
force  which  defended  these  works  was  esti- 
mated at  twenty  thousand  men.  Our  com- 
manders, unacquainted  at  the  time  with  the 
nature  of  the  country,  as  well  as  with  the 
movements  of  the  enemy,  considered  Dona- 
bew  only  as  a petty  post.  Sir  A.  Campbell 
had  consequently  passed  it  with  the  main  co- 
lumn, and  proceeded  two  marches  beyond  Sar- 
wah,  when  he  received  news  of  our  repulse. 
The  capture  of  Donabew  had  been  left  to  Bri- 
gadier-general Cotton,  with  the  water-column 
of  the  force.  On  the  7th  of  March,  he  at- 
tacked the  place  with  about  seven  hundred 
men.  The  group  of  pagodas  was  captured ; 
but  the  European  troops,  who  were  less  steady 
than  usual,  were  repulsed  in  attempting  to  pe- 
netrate the  abattis , and  lost  their  two  com- 
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manders,  the  captains  of  the  flank  companies  of 
His  Majesty’s  89th  regiment,  who  were  brave- 
ly attempting  to  lead  the  troops  into  the 
works.  General  Cotton,  upon  this  repulse,  re- 
tired to  a large  island  in  the  Irawadi,  a few 
miles  below  Donabew,  and  there  continued 
until  the  retrograde  movement  of  General 
Campbell  brought  him  to  Donabew  in  the  end 
of  March.  The  place  was  then  regularly  be- 
sieged, batteries  having  been  erected  on  the 
island  within  a few  hundred  yards  of  the 
north-east  angle  of  the  fort.  The  fate  of  Do- 
nabew was  truly  characteristic  of  the  rude  war- 
fare of  the  Burmans,  and  of  the  character  of 
the  government  and  people.  An  accidental 
shell,  one  of  half  a dozen  discharged  as  an  ex- 
periment to  ascertain  the  range  of  our  mortars, 
and  before  our  fire  had  regularly  opened,  killed 
Bandula,  as  he  lay  reclining  upon  a couch. 
The  Burman  chiefs  offered  the  command  to  his 
brother,  who  refused  it ; upon  which  the 
troops  forthwith  abandoned  the  place,  and  dis- 
persed. Bandula’s  brother  fled  to  Ava,  where  he 
found  an  order  ready  for  his  execution  ; and 
was,  in  fact,  put  to  death  for  refusing  the  com- 
mand, as  well  as  for  his  flight,  within  a short 
half  hour  of  his  arrival  at  his  own  house  in  Ava. 

Bandula,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  about 
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forty -five  years  of  age.  Mr.  Judson,  who  had 
seen  him,  described  him  to  me  as  a man  of 
striking  features  and  handsome  person.  He 
had  a remarkable  character  for  a Burmese 
courtier : he  was  said  to  be  honest,  and  his  mi- 
litary reputation  was  higher  than  that  of  any 
of  the  Burmese  chiefs.  He  was  a strict  disci- 
plinarian, and  celebrated  amongst  the  Burmans 
for  what,  among  all  the  military  virtues,  they 
set  incomparably  the  highest  value  upon, — 
skill  in  stratagem.  His  military  fame  was  ac- 
quired in  the  conquest  of  Assam,  and  latterly 
by  the  advantages  he  gained  over  our  native 
troops  on  the  Arracan  frontier.  Flushed  with 
former  successes,  and  totally  miscalculating  the 
strength  and  resources  of  the  new  enemy  he 
had  to  deal  with,  he  assumed  the  command  of 
the  Burman  troops  before  Rangoon  with  great 
confidence ; but  in  the  sequel  did  nothing  wor- 
thy of  his  former  reputation,  or  indeed  any 
thing  to  distinguish  him  from  the  crowd  of 
ordinary  commanders.  Like  other  Burmese 
leaders,  he  no  where  exposed  his  person  ; and 
after  his  defeat  at  Rangoon,  on  the  9th  of 
December,  his  flight  was  so  precipitate,  that 
he  never  halted,  but  to  sleep  or  eat,  until  he 
reached  Donabew.  At  this  place  he  main- 
tained discipline  amongst  his  troops  by  those 
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brutal  and  rigorous  practices  which  are  so  con- 
genial to  the  character  of  the  Government. 
One  of  his  principal  commanders  was  a com- 
mandant of  the  palace,  an  officer  of  high  rank. 
This  person,  who  had  been  guilty  of  some 
breach  of  discipline,  or  disobedience  of  orders, 
he  caused  to  be  put  to  death,  by  sawing  him 
asunder,— the  body  of  the  sufferer  being,  for 
this  purpose,  placed  between  two  planks. 

Sept.  6. — We  stopped  all  day  at  Donabew, 
laying  in  a supply  of  fire-wood,  and  waiting 
the  arrival  of  the  two  gun-boats,  which  had 
been  unable  to  keep  up  with  us.  At  day- 
break this  morning,  after  writing  letters  and 
dispatches  for  Bengal  and  Rangoon,  we  pro- 
ceeded on  our  journey.  We  found  the  stream 
rapid,  running  probably  not  less  than  four 
miles  an  hour,  and  had  no  wind  to  assist  the 
boats.  The  weather  was  generally  clear,  and 
we  had  very  little  rain.  When  calm,  it  was 
sultry,  and  the  thermometer  occasionally  rose 
to  ninety  degrees.  More  generally,  however, 
it  did  not  exceed  eighty-three  degrees,  and  the 
nights  were  cool  and  agreeable.  Impeded  in 
our  progress  by  a heavy  accommodation-boat 
which  we  had  in  tow,  and  finding  it  dan- 
gerous, when  it  became  dark,  to  approach  the 
shore,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  most 
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rapid  part  of  the  current,  we  were  compelled 
to  come  to  an  anchor  late  in  the  evening,  two 
miles  below  the  village  of  Lethakong. 

Sept.  7. — Struggling  against  the  stream,  this 
morning,  between  eight  and  nine  o cIock,  we 
struck  upon  a sand-bank  in  the  middle  of  the 
river  ; but  got  off  in  half  an  houi,  without 
injury.  Yesterday,  the  range  of  hills  called  in 
our  maps  Galladzet, — a name  not  known,  how- 
ever, to  the  Burmans,— were  in  sight,  to  the 
east;  and  to-day  both  these  and  branches  of 
the  Arracan  mountains  were  visible,  the  lattei 
lying  north-west  of  us.  rl  he  breadth  of  the 
valley  of  the  Irawadi,  even  here,  is  therefore 
very  inconsiderable.  From  the  mouth  of  the 
Panlang  river,  up  to  Lethakong,  both  banks 
of  the  Irawadi  are  covered  every  where  with 
a narrow  belt  of  the  tall  reedy  grass,  already 
mentioned.  Behind  this  belt  is  a thick  and 
continuous  forest  of  middling-sized  trees,  com- 
monly from  twenty  to  forty  feet  high.  The 
most  frequent  of  these  was  the  jLcclcici  elcitci , 
already  mentioned.  Last  evening,  a Myosare, 
or  Town-Secretary,  in  a four-and-twenty-oared 
boat,  came  down,  to  us  from  the  Wungyi,  to 
ascertain  how  far  we  had  got,  and  when  we 
might  be  expected  at  Henzada.  To-day  ano- 
ther dispatch-boat  came  for  the  same  purpose. 
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Sept.  8. — We  reached  Lethakong  (Fine- 
breeze  Hill)  yesterday,  at  about  twelve  o’clock. 
This  is  a small  village,  of  which  the  immedi- 
ate neighbourhood  is  somewhat  higher  than 
the  surrounding  land ; whence  its  name,  which, 
at  the  present  moment,  was  peculiarly  inap- 
plicable ; for  there  was  not  a breath  of  air 
stirring,  and  the  village  was  flooded  by  the 
rise  of  the  river,  so  that  the  inhabitants  were 
seen  wading  from  one  house  to  another.  At 
this  place  we  were  obliged  to  remain  all  day, 
waiting  for  the  gun-boats  and  our  baggage, 
which  had  taken  a short  cut  by  a narrow 
branch  of  the  river,  which,  commencing  about 
five  miles  above  Donabew,  joins  the  Ira  wadi 
at  the  village  of  Lethakong.  We  took  the 
opportunity  of  this  delay  to  replenish  our  stock 
of  wood.  Old  teak  was  obtained  for  this  pur- 
pose at  a cheap  price ; and  forms  so  good  a 
fuel,  that  our  engineers  gave  it  a preference 
to  Indian  coals.  Our  servants  brought  us  from 
the  market  a supply  of  fresh  fish,  among  which 
was  the  Lockup,*  although  we  could  not  be 
less  now  than  a hundred  and  twenty  miles 
from  the  sea ; and  this  is  considered  a fish  of 
salt  water  only.  Fish  in  various  forms,  and  of 

* The  Coins  racti  of  Buchanan  Hamilton. 
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every  species,  without  exception,  which  the 
country  affords,  form  an  essential  portion  of 
the  food  of  all  classes  of  the  Burmans.  The 
Irawadi  and  its  branches  afford  an  abundant 
supply,  not  only  of  ordinary  kinds,  but  of  se- 
veral delicate  varieties.  Besides  the  cockup, 
one  of  the  best  Indian  fishes,  there  is  to  be 
found  at  Bangoon  abundance  of  mango  fish,* * * § 
from  April  to  September,  and  what  is  called 
whiting  in  Calcutta,!  the  Bohu,  and  the  Kat- 
la,J;  with  the  mullet,  and  abundance  of  prawns, 
at  all  seasons.  In  some  parts  of  the  river,  the 
sable, § the  richest  fish  of  India,  is  to  be  found, 
but  not  in  abundance  ; or,  more  probably,  the 
art  of  taking  it  is  not  understood  by  the  Bur- 
mese fishermen. 

We  arrived  at  Henzada  between  twelve  and 
one  o’clock.  A few  miles  before  reaching  this 
place,  we  were  met  and  escorted  by  a war-boat, 
and  four  accommodation-boats,  carrying  two 
chiefs,  with  gold  umbrellas,  and  their  retainers. 
One  of  the  chiefs  was  an  Ex-Myowun,  or  go- 
vernor, of  Bassien  : and  the  other,  the  intended 

* Polynemus  risua  of  Buchanan  Hamilton. 

f Bold  Pama  of  Buchanan  Hamilton. 

f Cypnnus  Rohitci  and  Cypnims  (dcitlci  of  Buchanan  Ha- 
milton. 

§ Clupanodon  ilisha  of  Buchanan  Hamilton. 
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Akunwun,  or  collector  of  land  revenue,  of  Hen- 
uzawadi,  or  Pegu.  They  were  importunate  in 
their  endeavours  to  persuade  us,  on  the  part  of 
the  Wungyi,  that  we  ought  to  wait  at  Hen- 
zada  for  a formal  invitation  from  the  Court ; 
which  might  be  expected  in  four  or  five  days, 
as  thirteen  days  ago  intimation  of  the  Mission 
had  been  sent  to  Ava. 

Between  Donabew  and  Henzada  we  saw  no 
marks  either  of  commercial  or  agricultural  in- 
dustry. The  villages  are  small,  and  very  few 
in  number;  and  some  trifling  patches  of  rice 
culture  only  were  to  be  seen  here  and  there. 
Prom  the  nature,  however,  of  this  cultivation, 
as  well  as  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  carried 
on,  the  vestiges  of  culture  are  indeed  so  much 
obliterated  in  a single  season,  by  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  tall  reedy  grass  already  men- 
tioned, that  its  amount  might  in  reality  be 
greater  than  was  apparent  to  us.  In  a few 
spots  we  saw  the  grass  recently  cut  down,  and 
the  ground  just  prepared  for  receiving  the  seed. 
Thirty-one  years  ago,  Colonel  Symes,  and  Dr. 
Buchanan  Hamilton,  whose  manuscript  journal 
was  beside  me,  found  the  country  in  the  same 
uncultivated  state  as  I now  describe  it ; so  that 
the  causes  which  operated  to  the  prejudice  of 
industry  and  improvement  in  their  time,  seem 
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not  to  have  ceased  to  influence  it  down  to  the 
present  day.  These  causes  are,  without  doubt, 
bad  government  in  a thousand  shapes , fbi  the 
country  seems  to  possess,  in  an  eminent  degiee, 
the  advantages  of  a fertile  soil,  a favourable  cli- 
mate, and  ready  communication.  On  the  banks 
of  the  Menam  in  Siam,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
river  of  Saigun  in  Kamboja,  extensive  culti- 
vation commences  ten  miles  above  their  em- 
bouchures. At  the  distance  of  one  liundied 
and  twenty  miles  from  the  sea,  there  is  still  no 
such  appearance  in  the  Irawadi.  One  would 
be  tempted  to  believe,  from  this  ciicumstance, 
that  the  Governments  of  Siam  and  Cochin 
China  were  less  favourable  to  industry  than 
that  of  Ava.  But  in  reality,  after  all,  I believe 
there  is  no  great  difference  between  them,  the 
one  being  as  bad  as  the  other. 

In  the  afternoon  we  paid  a visit  to  the 
Wungyi,  and  were  received  with  marked  po- 
liteness and  attention.  A war-boat  was  sent  to 
convey  us.  A band  of  music  was  playing  as 
we  landed,  and  a set  of  dancing-girls  were  ex- 
hibiting in  the  place  where  we  were  received. 
We  found  the  great  man  seated  under  a tem- 
porary canopy  erected  for  the  occasion,  sur- 
rounded by  five  or  six  chiefs,  the  principal  of 
whom  was  the  intended  Myowun,  or  Governor, 
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of  Bassien.  The  chief  advanced  to  the  door  to 
meet  us,  and  shook  us  cordially  by  the  hand  in 
the  English  fashion.  All  the  Burmese  chiefs, 
as  well  as  the  English  gentlemen,  were  seated 
on  chairs.  The  Wungyi  was  a man  of  forty- 
five,  as  he  informed  us  himself.  He  was  tall 
for  a Burman ; and,  instead  of  the  squat  form 
which  distinguishes  the  race  generally,  his  fi- 
gure was  slender ; his  complexion,  much  fairer 
than  usual ; and  his  features,  especially  the 
nose,  more  distinct  and  better  formed  than 
common : his  eyes,  however,  were  Chinese. 
His  manner  was  cheerful,  unconstrained,  and 
not  undignified.  He  had,  in  short,  the  man- 
ners of  an  Asiatic  gentleman.  The  name,  or 
rather  the  title,  of  this  personage  was  Maong- 
kaing.  He  had  long  been  an  Atwen-wun,  or 
Privy-counsellor,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Wungyi  towards  the  close  of  the  war.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  contest  he  was  a lieutenant 
under  Bandula,  in  Arracan  ; and  was  afterwards 
employed  in  negociating  the  armistice  of  Nya- 
ong-ben-saik.  A curtain,  behind  the  place 
where  he  sat,  concealed  the  inner  apartments 
from  our  view  ; but  towards  one  end  of  it  sat  a 
handsome  well-dressed  young  woman,  full  in 
our  view,  and  without  making  any  attempt  to 
conceal  her  person.  This  was  one  of  the  junior 
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wives  of  his  Excellency.  His  principal  wile 
had  remained  with  his  children  at  Ava,  as  a 
pledge,  according  to  custom,  for  his  loyalty. 
Our  conversation  was  of  a very  general  nature, 
and  chiefly  consisted,  on  the  part  of  the 
Wungyi,  in  attempts  to  persuade  us  to  remain 
at  Henzada,  until  express  leave  was  received 
from  the  Court  for  our  proceeding.  The  first 
question  put  by  him,  after  we  were  seated,  was 
an  inquiry  after  the  health  of  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  England, — no  mention  being  then,  or 
afterwards,  made  of  the  Governor-General,  who 
had  sent  the  Mission.  This  little  circumstance 
evinced  sentiments  in  the  Burman  Government, 
notwithstanding  their  defeats  and  humiliations, 
exactly  corresponding  with  what  I had  expe- 
rienced on  the  part  of  the  Siamese  and  Cochin 
Chinese  Governments.  These  half-civilized  na- 
tions, notwithstanding  their  knowledge  of  the 
power  of  our  Eastern  empire,  feel  the  utmost 
repugnance  to  placing  themselves  on  a level 
with  a mere  viceroy.  In  the  discussions  which 
took  place  under  the  British  cannon  at  Yan- 
dabo,  within  forty  miles  of  the  capital,  and 
when  the  Government  of  Ava  was  humiliated 
to  the  last  degree,  the  Burman  Commissioners, 
feigning  to  forget  that  they  were  negociating 
with  the  Indian  Government,  made  difficulties 
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about  the  appointment  of  resident  ambassadors, 
as  provided  for  in  the  treaty  ot  peace,  alleging 
the  great  distance  of  England  from  their  coun- 
try ! It  was  necessary  to  remind  them,  in  lan- 
guage not  to  be  misunderstood,  that  Calcutta, 
and  not  London,  was  to  be  the  place  ot  resi- 
dence of  the  Bur  man  Ambassador. 

In  my  first  interview  with  the  Siamese  Mi- 
nister, on  my  mission  to  that  country  in  1822, 
the  servile  demeanour  of  his  officers  and  fol- 
lowers towards  him,  forcibly  struck  my  com- 
panions and  myself  as  highly  offensive.  In  the 
demeanour  of  his  officers  and  retainers  towards 
the  Wungyi,  upon  the  present  occasion,  there 
was  in  comparison  very  little  to  offend.  The 
former  sat  on  chairs,  and,  in  the  discussion 
which  ensued,  offered  their  opinions  with  per- 
fect freedom  ; and  the  latter  were  seated  on  the 
floor,  in  the  usual  Oriental  posture,  without  ex- 
hibiting any  constraint  or  embarrassment.  The 
only  exception  to  this  was,  the  person  charged 
with  his  Excellency’s  spit-box,  and  who,  pros- 
trate in  the  Siamese  fashion,  held  the  precious 
utensil  over  his  head,  without  venturing  to 
look  upwards. 

Among  the  crowd  of  inferior  officers  and 
dependents  seated  on  the  ground,  some  of  our 
party,  who  had  known  him  well  during  the 
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war,  recognized  the  Myosugi,  or  head  man  of 
the  town  and  district  of  Henzada.  Of  the  few 
Burman  chiefs,  all  of  them  of  inferior  rank, 
who  took  part  with  us  in  the  late  contest,  this 
individual  was  by  far  the  most  active.  He 
hoisted  a British  ensign  in  his  war-boat,  put 
on  a British  uniform,  and  frequently  attacked 
parties  of  Burmans.  After  the  treaty  of  Yan- 
dabo,  he  repaired  to  Ava,  and  made  his  peace 
with  the  King.  The  amnesty  agreed  upon  in 
the  treaty  had  hitherto  been  observed  in  regard 
to  him  ; but  how  long  this  would  continue,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say.  He  recognized  Mr. 
Montmorency,  but  did  not  address  him ; and  I 
requested  that  no  notice  might  be  taken  of  him, 
for  fear  of  exciting  the  jealousy  of  his  supe- 
riors. The  secretary  of  the  Lutdau,  however, 
turned  round  and  asked  Mr.  Montmorency  if 
he  knew  “ that  person,”  pointing  to  the  My- 
osugi. The  latter  said  he  had  seen  him  before, 
and  dropped  the  conversation.* 

Sept.  9. — The  Wungyi  returned  our  visit  to- 
day, between  eleven  and  twelve  o’clock.  He 
came  in  great  state,  in  a war-boat  of  sixty  oars, 
accompanied  by  three  others,  and  a dozen  of 

* This  person,  and  several  other  inferior  chiefs,  who  had 
joined  the  English  during  the  war,  are  understood  to  have 
been  since,  under  various  pretexts,  put  to  death. 
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ordinary  boats.  His  retinue  could  not  be  less 
than  between  four  and  five  hundred  men.  He 
was  received  under  an  awning  on  the  poop  of 
the  steam-vessel.  He  had  not  been  long  seated 
here,  when  a squall  and  heavy  rain  came  on. 
I suggested  to  his  Excellency  the  convenience 
of  going  below,  which  he  long  resisted,  under 
the  apprehension  of  committing  his  dignity  by 
placing  himself  in  a situation  where  persons 
might  tread  over  his  head,  for  this  singular  an- 
tipathy is  common  to  the  Burmese  and  Sia- 
mese. The  prejudice  is  more  especially  direct- 
ed against  the  fair  sex — a pretty  conclusive 
proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  they  are  held. 
His  Excellency  seriously  demanded  to  know 
whether  any  woman  had  ever  trod  upon  the 
poop  ; and  being  assured  in  the  negative,  he 
consented  at  length  to  enter  the  cabin. 

He  was  no  sooner  seated  here,  than  he  en- 
tered upon  the  discussion  of  public  matters  ; 
and  being  prepared  with  a written  memoran- 
dum of  the  principal  objects  which  he  desired 
to  introduce,  he  placed  it  on  the  table  before 
him.  He  was  assisted  by  a secretary  of  the 
Lutdau,*  another  secretary,  and  the  Akunwun 
of  Pegu  ; but  the  first  of  these  took  the  most 

Literally,  the  Royal  Hall,  or  Chamber ; but  properly, 
the  name  of  the  principal  Council  of  Ministers. 
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active  share  in  the  conversation.  The  first  mat- 
ter brought  forward  was  the  character  of  the 
Talains,  or  Peguans.  Many  of  these  people, 
who  were  compromised  on  account  of  the  as- 
sistance rendered  to  us  during  the  war,  had 
emigrated,  or  were  preparing  to  emigrate,  to 
our  newly  acquired  provinces  to  the  South  ; 
and  the  matter,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
loss  of  subjects,  but  probably  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  revenge  or  extortion,  was  a subject  of 
great  uneasiness  to  the  Barman  Government. 
His  Excellency  maligned  the  character  of  the 
Talains  in  no  measured  language.  He  charged 
them  with  propagating  false  reports,  tending  to 
interrupt  the  friendship  existing  between  the 
English  and  Burmans ; and  denounced  them 

O 

generally,  as  being  by  nature,  and  from  the 


earliest  times,  a disloyal,  deceitful  and  perfidi- 
ous people.  He  condescended  to  narrate,  in 
illustration,  two  well-known  legends,  which  did 
not  appear  to  us  very  apposite,  or  judiciously 
chosen ; although  it  was  evident  that  the 
Wungyi  had  deliberately  selected  them  for  his 


present  purpose.  One  of  these  stories  related, 
that  in  ancient  times  a Western  stranger  (Kula), 
seven  feet  high,  had  visited  Pegu,  and  challeng- 
ed the  bra  vest  of  the  kingdom  to  meet  him  in 
single  combat.  A Talain  champion  presented 
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himself.  When  the  parties  appeared  in  the 
field,  the  Talain  said  to  his  antagonist : “ I fear 
you  are  going  to  practise  some  artifice.  Some 
of  your  friends  are  lying  in  ambush  behind 
you,  and  I see  them  there.”  The  giant  turned 
round  to  look,  and  the  wily  Talain  took  that 
opportunity  to  cut  his  head  off.  This  story 
and  the  other,  which  we  did  not  so  well  un- 
derstand, were  narrated  with  a very  serious  air. 

It  Avas  an  object  of  the  greatest  solicitude 
with  the  Wungyi,  to  detain  the  Mission  at 
Henzada,  and  prevent  its  proceeding  to  the 
Court,  which  had  from  the  first  shown  much 
reluctance  to  admit  the  residence  of  a per- 
manent diplomatic  agent,  and  especially  to  the 
military  guard  of  fifty  men,  by  which  such 
agent  in  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  was  to  be 
accompanied.  With  this  view,  he  expatiated 
upon  the  extent  of  his  own  authority, — telling 
us  that  it  extended  from  the  city  of  Pugan  to 
the  sea  ; and  that  he  was  a W ungyi,  or  Coun- 
sellor of  State, — Myowun,  or  Governor,  of 
Pegu,  a Generalissimo,  and  a Commissioner.* 
He  said  that  he  was  authorised  to  treat  with 
us  upon  any  subject  whatsoever,  even  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  commercial  convention,  pro- 
vided for  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  44  what 


* Literally,  bearer  of  the  great  burthen.” 
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need  therefore,55  added  he,  44  is  there  for  our  going 
to  Ava?”  In  reply  to  this,  I answered,  that  I 
had  no  authority  to  treat  directly  with  His  Ex- 
cellency ; that  I had  positive  orders  to  pro- 
ceed to  Ava  ; that  I did  so  in  accordance  with 
an  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace  ; and  that  I 
had  a letter  to  deliver  from  the  Governor- 
General  to  His  Majesty.  The  Wungyi  in- 
treated  us,  at  all  events  to  wait  until  an  invita- 
tion arrived  from  the  Court,  which  he  expected 
in  a few  days.  This  was  answered,  by  say- 
ing, that  the  intention  of  sending  a Mission  to 
Ava,  was  publicly  made  known  to  the  Bur- 
man  Deputies  at  I Ian  goon,  full  three  months 
before ; and  that  the  matter  was  so  well  un- 
derstood at  Ava,  that  a house  had  been  already 
prepared  there  for  our  reception. 

A singular  and  unexpected  construction  was 
now  attempted  to  be  put  upon  the  Seventh 
Article  of  the  Treaty  concluded  at  Yandabo, 
providing  for  the  residence  of  accredited  agents 
on  the  part  of  the  two  Governments,  at  their 
respective  capitals.  In  the  English  copy  of 
the  treaty,  the  words  used  were,  44  at  each 
others  Durbars.”  In  the  Burman  version,  the 
seat  of  Government  is  called,  44  the  Burman 
Royal  City,”  (Mrama  Myodau,)  which  one 
would  have  supposed  sufficiently  plain.  The 
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Wungyi  read  one  of  tlie  memoranda  lying  be- 
fore him,  which  purported  to  be  an  explana- 
tion of  the  Seventh  Article  of  the  Treaty  of 
Yandabo,  and  by  which  it  was  made  to  appear, 
that  Rangoon,  and  not  Ava,  was  the  place  in- 
tended for  the  residence  of  the  British  Agent ; 
or,  at  least,  that  it  might  be  Rangoon  just  as 
well  as  Ava,  because  Rangoon  was,  according 
to  Burman  notions,  a Myodau,  or  Royal  city, 
as  well  as  the  capital  itself.  I explained,  that 
the  name  of  Rangoon  had  never  been  men- 
tioned by  either  party,  down  to  the  present 
moment ; and  that  at  the  conferences  of  Yan- 
dabo, Ava  alone  was  perfectly  well  known  to 
every  body  to  be  the  place  intended.  1 ex- 
pressed my  surprise  at  the  perversion  of  the 
Treaty  contemplated  in  this  interpretation;  and 
stated,  that  if  it  were  urged  seriously,  and 
the  Wungyi  did  so  by  authority  of  his  Go- 
vernment, I should  think  it  necessary  to  re- 
quest that  the  embarkation  of  the  British  troops 
might  be  delayed  until  a reference  were  made 
to  Calcutta  and  Ava.  Mr.  Judson,  who  trans- 
lated the  Treaty  of  Yandabo,  and  acted  as 
interpreter  to  the  British  Commissioners,  when 
its  several  articles  were  read  over  and  discussed, 
warmly  expressed  his  dissent  from  the  inter- 
pretation now  attempted.  The  proposal  to  de~ 
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tain  the  British  force  pending  farther  explana- 
tion, greatly  alarmed  the  Wungyi  and  his 
friends,  who  employed  various  subterfuges  and 
evasions  to  explain  away  the  construction  at- 
tempted to  be  put  on  the  Treaty,  and  the  sub- 
ject was  finally  dropped  by  mutual  consent. 

Various  other  propositions  were  made  by 
the  Wungyi,  almost  every  one  of  them  imply- 
ing, in  some  shape  or  another,  an  infraction  of 
the  existing  engagement;  but  from  the  recep- 
tion given  to  that  above  mentioned,  they  were 
not  very  warmly  insisted  upoij.  By  the  sup- 
plementary Convention  concluded  at  Yandabo, 
it  was  stipulated  that  no  Burman  force  should 
come  within  forty  taings , or  about  eighty  miles, 
from  Rangoon,  until  the  whole  British  army 
had  embarked.  This  stipulation,  which  was 
much  approved  of  by  the  Burmese  negociators 
at  the  time,  as  a prudent  precaution  to  prevent 
the  local  authorities  of  the  two  nations  from 
clashing,  became  afterwards  a subject  of  much 
uneasiness,  in  consequence  of  the  facility  which 
it  afforded,  in  the  meanwhile,  for  the  emigra- 
tion of  the  discontented,  and  the  danger  of  in- 
surrectionary movements  on  the  part  of  the 
Talains,  in  the  interval  between  the  embarka- 
tion of  the  British  troops  and  the  occupation  of 
Rangoon  by  a Burman  force.  Various  attempts 
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had  before  been  made  to  evade  it ; and  the 
Wungyi  himself  had,  about  a month  previous- 
ly, made  a proposal  to  the  British  Commission- 
ers, to  share  with  them  the  government  of  the 
territory  within  the  prescribed  limits,  and  to 
advance  to  Rangoon  with  a force  of  six  hun- 
dred men.  The  proposition  was  now  again 
brought  forward  by  him,  and  received  the  same 
negative  as  before.  He  was  informed,  however, 
that  an  arrangement  had  been  made  for  put- 
ting the  Burmans  in  tranquil  possession  of 
Rangoon  and  its  neighbourhood,  in  order  to 
obviate  the  dangers  which  he  apprehended  ; and 
that  for  this  purpose,  due  notice  would  be  giv- 
en of  the  exact  period  of  our  departure,  when  a 
Burman  force  would  be  allowed  to  advance, 
and  Rangoon  be  put  in  peaceable  possession  of 
the  Burman  authorities  on  the  day  of  our  final 
embarkation.  This  explanation  was  very  agree- 
able to  the  Wungyi,  although  it  by  no  means 
.went  the  length  of  meeting  all  the  objects  which 
he  contemplated. 

Upon  this,  as  on  other  occasions  of  our  inter- 
course with  the  Burmese,  after  the  peace,  it 
was  found  quite  unsafe  to  permit  any  material 
deviation  from  the  strict  letter  of  our  engage- 
ments with  them.  At  the  restoration  of  the 
Province  of  Bassien,  a more  liberal  policy  on 
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our  part  was  attended  by  very  unpleasant  con- 
sequences. By  encroaching  from  one  step  to 
another,  the  Burmese  had  there  gradually  occu- 
pied the  whole  province  first,  and  finally  the 
town,  so  as  to  leave  our  small  detachment  only 
the  ground  on  which  it  stood.  A party  of 
Mohammedan  and  Chinese  merchants,  some  of 
whom  had  settled  in  the  place  during  our  oc- 
cupation, and  who  had  prepared  their  boats  to 
quit  along  with  us,  were  arrested  ; and  but  for 
the  prudent  forbearance  of  Captain  Alves,  who 
was  in  civil  charge  of  the  province,  serious  con- 
sequences would  have  ensued.  When  the  mat- 
ter was  made  known  to  the  British  Commis- 
sioners, they  insisted  upon  the  release  of  the  pai- 
ties  arrested,  through  the  Wungyi  at  Henzada, 
who  immediately  complied  with  their  requisi- 
tion. In  the  mean  time,  a heavy  contribution 
had  been  levied  upon  them,  under  various  pre- 
texts. From  some,  arrears  of  custom-house 
duties  were  demanded,  during  the  period  that 
Bassien  was  in  our  occupation,  although  all  du- 
ties had  been  taken  off.  The  amount  of  these 
contributions  was  also  restored  through  the  de- 
mand of  the  Commissioners.  Similar  encroach- 
ments were  even  attempted  at  Xtangoon.  The 
opposite  town  and  district  of  Dalla  were  claim- 
ed for  the  residence  of  the  Governor  and  the 
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army  which  was  to  accompany  him,  and  heavy 
contributions  began  to  be  levied  there  in  our 
very  sight.  A bill  was  formally  sent  in,  to  a 
British  merchant  of  Rangoon,  for  the  rent  of  a 
house  belonging  to  the  King,  for  the  two  years 
that  the  town  had  been  in  our  possession. 
When  this  matter  was  mentioned  to  me,  I re- 
monstrated with  the  Rewun*  and  other  Bur- 
man  deputies  then  present.  They  treated  the 
complaint  as  a fabrication.  I produced  the  bill, 
bearing  the  Rewun’s  signature.  They  were 
not  at  all  abashed.  They  said  they  were  in 
need  of  money,  and  thought  this  a laudable  at- 
tempt to  raise  the  wind  ! 

The  present  conference,  which  lasted  two 
hours  and  a half,  may,  I believe,  be  considered 
a fair  specimen  of  Burman  diplomacy, — impor- 
tunate, oblique,  but  childish.  The  Burmese 
want  the  deep  artifice  and  dexterity  of  the 
Hindoos  and  other  Asiatics  ; but  as  politicians 
they  are  not  less  fraudulent  or  unprincipled. 
It  is  considered  wisdom  in  a Burman  negotia- 
tor to  attempt  to  overreach  his  antagonist  by 
every  possible  artifice.  Difficulties  are  thrown 
in  the  way  at  every  step,  and  in  the  possible 


* Literally,  Water  Chief ; this  officer  is  the  deputy  of  the 
Myowun,  or  Governor. 
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hope  of  gaining  some  one  point  or  other,  and 
this  too  even  in  cases  where  it  might  appear  to 
other  people  wise  and  prudent  to  conciliate  or 
accommodate.  Defeat  by  no  means  discomfits 
them,  nor  are  they  ashamed  when  their  unrea- 
sonable demands  are  seen  through,  and  their 
machinations  baffled.  The  possibility  of  success 
is  sufficient  to  encourage  them  to  advance  any 
proposition,  however  extravagant ; and  they 
seem  to  be  incapable  of  taking  into  account  the 
loss  of  character  and  consideration  which  may 
ensue,  and  the  distrust  and  jealousy  which  must 
necessarily  be  excited  in  their  antagonists  by 
this  vicious  line  of  conduct. 

The  Wungyi,  throughout  the  conference, 
maintained  the  most  tranquil  and  courteous 
demeanour;  and,  notwithstanding  the  defeat 
of  his  projects,  parted  with  us,  to  all  appear- 
ance, in  perfect  good  humour.  The  proposals 
which  he  made  to  us  in  the  conference,  were, 
no  doubt,  grounded  on  the  general  views  of 
the  Burman  Court.  Personal  vanity  however, 
and  a desire  to  display  the  extent  of  his  au- 
thority— which  is  indeed  much  greater  than 
that  of  any  previous  viceroy  of  Pegu— before 
his  officers  and  retainers,  had,  I think,  some 
share  in  his  proceeding.  When  I stated  that 
I had  no  authority  to  negotiate  with  him  per- 
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sonally,  he  looked  round  to  his  followers,  and 
turned  the  matter  off  by  saying,  “ He  is  only 
an  Envoy  ( Are-dau-baing,  state  messenger) ; he 
is  not  a Commissioner  (Than-ta-man,  one  com- 
missioned with  state  business),  and  has  no  au- 
thority to  treat.” 

Sept.  10. — Before  breakfast  this  morning  I 
paid  another  visit  to  the  Wungyi,  at  his  spe- 
cial request.  We  were  received  with  the  same 
courtesy  as  before,  and  with  the  same  cere- 
monies. Two  bands  of  music,  composed  of 
staccatos,  flutes,  instruments  resembling  a bas- 
soon, and  violins,  played  during  our  whole 
stay.  Male  and  female  dancers  were  also  ex- 
hibited. Both  the  vocal  and  instrumental  mu- 
sic of  the  Burmans  is  generally  more  agreeable 
to  the  European  ear  than  that  of  Wbstern 
India.  Upon  the  present  occasion,  a young 
woman  sung  several  airs  in  so  pleasing  a man- 
ner, as  to  gain  the  approbation  of  all  our  party ; 
although  the  accompaniment  was  far  too  loud, 
and  often  drowned  her  fine  voice.  The  dancers 
were  all  females,  and  their  performance,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  was  not  worse  than  that  of  India. 
Like  it,  it  consists  more  of  movements  of  the 
body  and  hands  than  of  the  feet;  and  there 
was  little  to  admire  in  it,  for  an  European,  be- 
yond the  display  which  it  afforded  of  the  flexi- 
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bility  of  fibre  which  distinguishes  the  natives 
of  a tropical  from  those  of  a temperate  region, 
and  which  I have  no  where  seen  more  remark- 
able than  among  the  Hindoo  Chinese  races. 
In  these  I have  seen  the  elbow  joint  bent  back 
in  so  singular  a manner,  as  to  appear  like  a 
partial  dislocation  or  malconformation  of  the 

part. 

No  public  question  was  discussed  at  this 
meeting,  except  a few  words  said  respecting 
the  presents  for  the  King,  and  the  number  and 
rank  of  the  persons  composing  the  Mission, — 
points  which  were  adverted  to  by  the  Wungyi 
with  a decorum  and  delicacy  very  favourably 
contrasted  with  what  I had  experienced  on  the 
same  subjects  in  Siam.  During  oui  visit, 
which  lasted  an  hour  and  a half,  the  "W  ungyi 
conversed  very  familiarly  on  every  topic  which 
presented  itself.  He  spoke  freely  of  himself 
and  his  situation,  and  without  any  Oriental  fas- 
tidiousness,—for  that  fastidiousness  does  not 
belong  to  the  character  of  the  Burmans, — of 
his  wife  and  daughter.  In  speaking  of  the 
first,  who  is  said  to  exercise  a great  influence 
over  him,  he  called  her  the  Governess  (Men- 
ga-ta,  female  governor).  His  daughter,  he 
told  us,  was  his  only  child,  at  least  by  his  wife. 
He  said  she  had  been  brought  up  in  the  palace 
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from  a child,  and  Avas  now  one  of  the  Queens, 
— naming  the  to\Am  from  which  she  took  her 
title,  and  from  which  she  derived  her  revenue. 
This  princess  is  said  to  be  very  handsome,  and 
the  father  is  alleged  to  owe  some  share  of  his 
promotion  to  her  influence  with  the  King. 
The  impression  left  upon  our  minds,  from  our 
short  acquaintance  with  the  Wungyi  Maong- 
kain,  was,  that  he  was  a man  less  remarkable 
for  strength  of  character  or  talent,  than  for 
respectability  and  propriety  of  conduct  and 
demeanour.  Mr.  Judson,  Avho  knew  him  at 
Ava,  confirmed  this  impression ; but  added, 
that  his  mind  was  much  beyond  the  ordinary 
level  of  that  of  a Burman  courtier.  He  was 
one  out  of  four  at  the  Court,  who  presumed  to 
think  in  any  thing  for  themselves,  or  to  extend 
their  views  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own 
manners,  religion,  or  country.  Maong-kain  is 
at  least  not  a zealot  in  religious  matters,  and 
observes  no  more  of  that  01  Gautama  than  is 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  his  place  in  so- 
ciety. In  a corner  of  the  apartment  in  which 
he  received  us,  was  a mimic  temple  of  Buddha, 
containing  a little  marble  image  of  the  deity  ; 
but  this  was  all  that  was  visible  to  us  of  his 
religion.  He  inquired  if  we  all  professed  the 
same  faith ; and,  enumerating  the  different 
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countries  of  Europe,  showed  that  he  had  some 
notions  on  the  subject  of  European  geography. 

I sent  the  Wungyi  yesterday  a present  to 
the  value  of  about  three  hundred  rupees,  con- 
sisting of  articles  of  British  manufacture.  He 
made  a return  present  this  morning,  consisting 
of  one  piece  of  silk  and  some  coarse  mats,  the 
value  of  which  was  about  one-sixth  of  that 
which  he  had  received. 

Sept.  11. — At  three  o’clock  yesterday  we  left 
Henzada.  The  name  of  this  place  is  correctly 
written  in  Burman  orthography  Hansa-ta.  It 
is  said  to  be  a word  composed  of  the  Sanscrit 
word  Hansa,  44  the  Indian  goose,”  or  44  ruddy 
goose”  of  Latham  ; and  the  Burman  word  Ta, 
44  lamentation” — a derivation  alleged  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  circumstance  of  a prince  having 
once  accidentally  shot  one  on  a sand-bank  near 
this  place.  The  hansa,  pronounced  henza,  is 
not  held  sacred  by  the  Burmans ; but  it  was 
the  standard  of  Pegu,  as  the  peacock  is  that 
of  Ava.  Henzada  is  the  largest  place  we  had 
seen  since  leaving  Rangoon.  It  extends  in  a 
single  row  of  houses  for  at  least  two  miles  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  posts  of 
most  of  the  houses  were  at  present  washed  by 
the  inundation.  From  its  appearance,  it  is 
probable  that  it  does  not  contain  less  than 
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three  thousand  inhabitants.  There  are  but  a 
few  patches  of  rice  culture  near  the  place ; and 
it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  inhabitants 
must  be  supplied  with  grain  from  some  other 
quarter,  most  probably  from  the  culture  of  the 
Karians,  carried  on  in  the  interior,  and  not  vi- 
sible to  us.  It  was  indeed  obvious,  from  their 
position  and  the  number  of  small  boats  near 
them,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  which 
we  had  hitherto  seen  were  chiefly  composed 
of  fishermen. 

Iviaungzeip,  correctly  written  Kyaong-saik, 
meaning  4<  convent,  landing-place,”  mentioned 
by  Syme  and  Buchanan  as  being  a large  place, 
containing*  not  less  than  two  thousand  inhabit- 
ants,  is  but  a portion  of  Henzada.  The  name 
is  now  obsolete. 

At  five  in  the  afternoon  we  passed  the  vil- 
lage of  Sarwa,  (Tharawa,)  smaller  but  neater 
than  Henzada.  It  is  three  miles  farther  up, 
and  on  the  opposite  bank.  There  was  little  or 
no  culture  near  it,  although  the  country  behind 
was  clear  of  large  trees  to  a considerable  extent. 
From  five  until  eight  at  night  we  continued 
struggling  to  no  purpose  against  the  strongest 
current  which  we  had  yet  experienced.  W e 
then  came  to  an  anchor,  but  in  such  deep  water? 
and  so  exposed  to  the  stream  and  to  irregular 
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eddies,  that  the  vessel  tossed  about  violently. 
We  weighed  again  therefore  at  eleven,  and 
dropped  down  to  Sarwa,  where  we  continued 
for  the  night  well  sheltered. 

Sept.  12. — Early  yesterday  morning  we  tried 
again  to  pass  the  elbow  of  the  river  where 
the  current  was  so  rapid,  and,  after  stru  ggling 
against  the  stream  for  four  hours,  succeeded  at 
last,  with  the  assistance  of  a light  breeze.  The 
steam-vessel’s  rate  of  going  was  six  miles  an 
hour ; so  that  the  rapidity  of  the  current  must 
have  been  at  least  equal  to  this.  In  passing  the 
same  spot  in  the  steam-vessel  last  year,  Sir  A. 
Campbell  was  detained  four-and- twenty  hours, 
and  got  through  the  difficulty  at  last  only  by 
towing  the  vessel.  From  quitting  Rangoon, 
until  the  8th,  we  had  clear  sultry  weather  and 
calms.  On  that  day  we  had  a return  of  the 
monsoon,  with  rain  and  southerly  winds,  and 
now  ascended  the  river  with  a strong  breeze 
in  our  favour.  The  thermometer,  with  this 
change  in  the  weather,  fell  to  eighty  degrees  in 
the  daytime.  This  forenoon  we  passed  two 
war-boats,  with  a number  of  baggage-boats. 
We  communicated  with  them,  and  found  that 
they  conveyed  a second  Rewun,  for  Rangoon, 
with  his  wife  and  family. 

In  the  afternoon,  we  stopped  for  a couple  of 
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hours  at  the  village  of  Shue-gain,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river.  The  name  of  the  place  is 
correctly  written  Shue-kyen,  from  Shoe,  gold, 
and  Kyen,  to  sift ; for  here,  and  in  some  other 
places  in  the  neighbourhood,  a little  gold  is  ob- 
tained by  washing  the  sands  of  the  river  when 
it  is  low.  Two  priests,  the  only  ones  in  the 
village,  paid  us  a visit.  Very  much  against  the 
rules  of  their  order,  we  found  them  great  beg- 
gars. They  asked  for  razors,  handkerchiefs, 
rice,  and  I know  not  what  all.  The  village* 
which  at  one  time  had  been  considerable,  is 
at  present  very  paltry,  not  containing  above 
twenty  or  thirty  houses.  Our  visitors  inform- 
ed us,  that  it  had  been  in  a state  of  decay  for 
many  years,  the  inhabitants  having  gradually 
abandoned  it  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  con- 
tributions and  exactions  to  which  they  were 
subjected.  This  is,  of  course,  the  real  cause  of 
that  absence  of  industry  and  the  poverty  which 
has  been  so  painfully  evident  hitherto  through- 
out our  journey. 

In  the  evening,  we  passed  the  villages  of 
Nga-pi-saik,  on  the  west  bank,  and  Re-gyen 
opposite  to  it.  The  first  is  a petty  village,  and 
the  three  syllables  which  compose  it,  mean  lite- 
rally, “ pressed  fish  landing-place.”  Dr.  Bu- 
chanan Hamilton  renders  it  “ Fish-sauce  land- 
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ing-place,”  which  appears  to  me  to  be  murder- 
ing a Burman  idiom,  with  the  view  of  attain- 
ing an  English  one.  This  pressed  fish,  or  Nga- 
pi , is  a main  article  of  the  diet  of  the  Barmans. 
It  is  of  various  qualities  and  descriptions.  In 
some,  the  fish  is  mashed,  or  pounded,  like  the 
blachang  of  the  Malays,  and  the  trasi  of  the  Ja- 
vanese, and  this  description  generally  consists 
of  prawns.  In  the  coarser  sorts,  the  pieces  of 
fish  are  entire,  half  putrid,  half  pickled.  They 
are  all  fetid,  and  offensive  to  Europeans.  Re- 
gyen  means  44  the  water  ceased in  conse- 
quence, it  is  said,  either  of  the  tide  occasionally 
coming  up  as  far  as  this,  or  from  a tradition 
that  it  had  done  so  upon  some  remarkable  occa- 
sion. This  village  is  in  the  Province  of  Sara- 
wadi,  at  the  mouth  of  a small  river  navigable 
in  the  rains,  and  by  which  the  teak  timber  is 
floated  down  from  the  forests  of  that  district, 
the  most  abundant,  or  at  least  the  most  con- 
veniently situated  for  the  market,  of  any  in  the 
dominions  of  Ava.  We  had  not  yet  seen  a 
single  tree  of  this  timber,  which,  however, 
grows  in  abundance,  at  no  great  distance  from 
our  course,  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  especially 
the  eastern.  The  land  column  of  our  army,  in 
its  march,  passed  through  extensive  forests  of 
it.  The  Irawadi  is  here  fully  more  than  a mile 
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wide,  without  a single  sand-bank  above  water. 
It  presented  a very  different  appearance  when 
Colonel  Syme  and  Dr.  Buchanan  Hamilton 
went  up  in  the  beginning  of  June  1795.  The 
latter  states,  in  reference  to  the  day’s  journey 
which  brought  him  to  Nga-pi-saik,  that  the 
sand-banks  were  so  numerous,  that  by  fording 
a narrow  channel,  here  and  there,  one  might 
have  walked  upon  them  the  whole  way  across. 
Late  in  the  evening  we  came  to  an  anchor 
close  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  about 
two  miles  below  Ivanaong. 

Sept.  13. — At  half-past  six  in  the  morning 
we  proceeded  on  our  way,  sailing  within  eight 
or  ten  yards  of  the  western  bank  in  five  fa- 
thoms water.  We  soon  found  that  we  were 
near  a considerable  population,  from  the  num- 
ber of  fruit-trees  with  which  the  bank  of  the 
river  was  covered.  About  ten  o’clock  we 
reached  the  large  village  of  Ivanaong,  and  at 
half-past  eleven,  the  much  larger  one  of  Myan- 
aong  where  we  stopped  for  the  day,  laying  in 
a supply  of  fuel.  From  at  least  a mile  below 
Ivanaong  to  the  same  distance  beyond  Myan- 
aong,  the  west  bank  of  the  river  is  one  con- 
tinued grove  of  fruit-trees,  consisting  of  the 
mango,  the  jack,  the  tamarind,  the  banana,  the 
Palmyra,  and  the  religious  fig,  (a  tree  sacred 
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with  the  followers  of  Buddha,)  with  a few 
cocoa  and  areca  palms.  Scattered  houses  con- 
nect the  villages  of  Kanaong  and  Myan-aong. 
Throughout  the  whole  distance  now  alluded 
to,  perhaps  in  all  about  twelve  miles,  the 
banks  of  the  river  are  higher  than  immedi- 
ately to  the  north  and  south  of  it,  and  in  some 
situations  were  two  and  even  three  feet  above 
the  highest  inundation  of  the  river. 

Myan-aong  was  formerly  called  Loonzay 
(Lwan-ze,)  and  we  found  that  it  was  still  fa- 
miliar to  the  natives  under  this  name.  Myan- 
aong  means  44  speedy  victory,”  and  is  an  appel- 
lation bestowed  upon  it  by  Alompra,  who  fixed 
here  his  head  quarters,  when,  in  the  year  1754, 
he  was  in  the  full  career  of  his  victories  over 
the  Peguans.  Myan-aong  is  the  largest  place 
we  had  seen  since  leaving  Rangoon.  Dr.  Bu- 
chanan  Hamilton  describes  it,  thirty  years  ago, 
as  extending  two  miles  along  the  bank  of  the 
river.  Its  extent  now  was  scarcely  less  than 
this  ; but,  like  the  other  villages,  it  consisted 
of  little  more  than  a single  row  of  houses  upon 
the  very  bank.  The  same  writer  states,  that  he 
saw  not  less  than  two  hundred  trading  vessels, 
of  not  less  than  sixty  tons  burthen  each,  lying 
at  the  place.  We  saw  a good  many  trading- 
boats,  but  nothing  like  this  number,  nor  any 
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of  the  size  alluded  to.  Both  Kanaong  and 
this  town  are,  for  the  Burman  dominions,  po- 
pulous places.  We  certainly  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  the  greater  number  of  their  in- 
habitants ; for  men,  women,  and  children,  with- 
out distinction,  crowded  to  the  bank,  from  cu- 
riosity to  see  the  steam-wessel.  The  character 
of  the  Burmans,  in  this  respect,  is  at  least  less 
constrained  than  that  of  the  Hindoos.  All  are 
imbued  with  a lively  curiosity,  and  the  women 
and  children  are  neither  shy  nor  timid.  The 
former  swam  about  in  the  river,  in  the  even- 
ing, near  the  vessel,  without  seeming  to  be  in 
the  least  abashed  or  constrained  by  the  pre- 
sence of  strangers.  There  was  a greater  ap- 
pearance of  industry  about  Myan-aong  than  at 
any  place  we  had  seen.  Buffaloes,  oxen,  and 
carts,  were  frequent.  Still,  there  was  little 
cultivation  observed,  and  no  neatness,  comfort, 
or  general  indication  of  prosperity.  A few 
Kyaongs,  or  monasteries,  were  to  be  seen,  and 
a few  temples  among  the  trees,  but  none  of 
any  distinction  for  magnitude  or  architecture. 
Two  or  three  good  wooden  bridges  were  no- 
ticed, but  invariably,  as  every  where  else,  lead- 
ing to  a monastery  or  temple.  Kanaong,  with 
its  district,  is  the  assignment  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  his  Majesty’s  third  queen,  who  takes 
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her  title  of  Princess  of  Kanaong  from  it ; for 
this  is  the  custom  with  all  the  members  of  the 
royal  family.  In  the  month  of  March  last,  and 
after  the  peace  of  Yandabo,  both  Kanaong  and 
Myan-aong  were  burnt  to  the  ground  by  ban- 
ditti. Although  in  a good  measure  rebuilt 
already,  we  saw  them  therefore  under  disad- 
vantage. It  must  however  be  observed,  that 
the  burning  of  a town  constructed  of  such 
cheap  and  wretched  materials  as  those  of  Ava, 
is  but  a trifling  calamity,  after  all,  compared 
with  a similar  one  in  countries  where  indus- 
try and  property  are  better  protected.  The 
prosperity  or  decay  of  a Bunn  an  town  is  quite 
ephemeral.  A short  interval  of  forbearance  or 
protection,  under  a moderate  governor,  brings 
on  an  appearance  of  the  former ; and  a period 
of  oppression  still  shorter,  will  induce  the  lat- 
ter. The  prosperity  ascribed  to  Myan-aong  by 
Syme  and  Buchanan  Hamilton,  in  1795,  was 
altered  for  decay  in  1809,  as  stated  by  Major 
Canning ; who  adds,  that  the  town  wras  totally 
destroyed  by  fire  in  the  following  year.  Yet 
Mr.  Judson,  who  saw  the  place  in  1819,  gives 
a still  brighter  picture  of  its  prosperity  than 
that  of  Syme  and  Hamilton.  Many  of  the 
houses  were  constructed  of  plank,  the  acme  of 
Burman  luxury  in  domestic  architecture;  and 
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a row  of  trading  boats  extended,  with  little  in- 
terruption, from  the  extremity  of  Myan-aong 
to  that  of  Kanaong. 

At  Myan-aong  we  obtained  a supply  of 
poultry  and  fish ; but  could  not  succeed  in  get- 
ting beef,  although  abundance  of  buffaloes  and 
oxen  was  seen.  By  the  construction  which  the 
Burmans  put  on  the  doctrine  of  the  transmi- 
gration of  souls,  the  lives  of  animals  seem  to 
be  respected  pretty  much  in  proportion  to  their 
magnitude,  under  the  belief,  I imagine,  that 
the  larger  the  animal,  the  more  advanced  to- 
wards perfection  is  the  soul  of  which  it  is  the 
receptacle.  Fish  are  universally  destroyed 
without  scruple ; poultry  are  only  occasionally 
spared;  but  buffaloes,  oxen,  horses,  and  ele- 
phants, enjoy  almost  an  immunity.  However, 
some  calculation  of  profit  and  convenience 
enters  into  all  this.  The  Burmans  could  not 
live  without  fish ; therefore,  there  is  a general 
dispensation  for  destroying  them.  They  can- 
not afford  to  use  the  flesh  of  the  larger  domes- 
tic animals  as  food ; and  in  regard  to  them, 
therefore,  it  is  made  a merit  to  observe  the 
law.  The  same  principle  does  not  extend  to 
wild  animals,  which  are  regularly  hunted  for 
their  flesh,  hides,  horns,  or  tusks.  In  the  mar- 
ket of  Rangoon,  there  is  almost  every  day  to 
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be  had  abundance  of  venison,  killed  by  the  le- 
gitimate laws  of  the  chase. 

o 

The  officer  of  Government,  whom  we  met, 
with  his  wife  and  family,  on  the  river,  turned 
out  to  be  the  Myowun  of  Prome,  going  to 
Henzada  to  have  an  interview  with  the  Wung- 
yi.  He  had  hailed  us  as  we  passed  him,  and 
informed  us  that  he  was  the  Pri-wun— that  is, 
the  Wun,  or  Myowun,  of  Pri,  pronounced 
Pyi,  which  is  the  proper  name  of  Prome  ; and 
this  our  Burman  interpreters  had  understood 
“ Rewun,’’  adding  Rangoon  upon  their  own 
conjecture.  On  ascertaining  who  we  were,  he 
returned  for  the  purpose  of  going  back  to 
Prome,  there  to  receive  the  Mission.  He  now 
came  on  board  to  visit  us.  I had  seen  this 
chief  at  Rangoon,  shortly  after  the  peace,  for 
he  was  one  of  a deputation  sent  down  from 
Ava  to  confer  with  the  British  Commissioners, 
At  the  same  time,  the  officer  directed  by  the 
Wungyi  to  accompany  us  to  Ava,  overtook  us 
and  came  on  board.  This  person,  a man  of 
about  sixty,  I had  also  seen  at  Rangoon  before. 
His  name  was  Maong-l’ha,  and  he  was  formerly 
Governor  of  Bassien. 

Sept.  14. — The  Myowun  of  Prome,  and  the 
old  Myowun  of  Bassien,  our  conductor,  had 
intreated  us  not  to  quit  Myan-aong  until  the 
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afternoon  of  this  day,  apparently  with  no  other 
view  than  that  of  taking  upon  themselves  the 
direction  of  our  movements,  and  making  a dis- 
play of  such  authority  as  they  believed  them- 
selves to  possess.  Our  predecessors  for  seventy 
years  had  been  so  treated.  Our  situation,  how- 
ever, was  too  independent  for  this  ; and,  to 
show  that  it  was  so,  we  pursued  our  course 
this  morning  at  day -break,  at  least  half  an  hour 
earlier  than  usual.  I reperused  this  morning 
the  account  given  of  Mr.  Lester’s  mission  to 
Alompra  in  1757,  and  could  not  help  contrast- 
ing our  present  situation  with  that  of  our 
countryman,  and  our  Indian  power  now  and 
in  his  time.  Our  numerous  party  was  now 
pleasantly  and  independently  conveyed  on  the 
Xrawadi  by  steam  navigation,  with  every  con- 
venience, and  many  luxuries,  and  having  Bri- 
tish grenadiers  for  our  guard.  Mr.  Lester  pro- 
ceeded alone,  in  a miserable  and  sinking  boat, 
in  the  worst  season  of  the  year,  and  subjected 
to  all  the  insolence  and  extortion  of  the  Bur- 
man  authorities.  “ I meet,”  says  he,  “with 
many  things  amongst  these  people,  that  would 
try  the  most  patient  man  that  ever  existed ; 
but,  as  I hope  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  gen- 
tlemen I serve,  I shall  put  up  with  them  and 

proceed.”  Upon  another  occasion,  he  observes, 
VOL.  i.  f 
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“ This  day  has  been  attended  with  a hard  storm 
of  wind  and  rain.  I have  nothing  to  eat  but 
salt  beef,  which  has  been  on  the  Island  Negmis 
four  years — the  13  a ragh  in  ah  King  has  not  been 
so  good  as  his  promise  in  sending  the  provi- 
sions.” 

A few  miles  above  Myan-aong,  or  Coonzay, 
and  on  the  same  side,  is  a brook,  or  rivulet,  on 
which  is  situated  the  village  of  Pashin.  This 
rivulet  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Province  of  Bassien,  and  also  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Pegu,  west  of  the  Irawadi.  The 
boundary  of  Pegu,  on  the  eastern  bank,  is  said 
to  be  Tarok-mau,  or  Chinese  Point.  The  dis- 
trict and  forests  of  Sarawadi  are  included  in 
Pegu.  The  Peguans,  or  Talains,  do  not  differ 
materially  from  the  Burmans,  except  in  dialect; 
and  even  this  distinction,  in  a great  measure, 
ceases  as  we  approach  the  northern  confines  of 
their  ancient  domain ; for  here  the  Burmese 
language  prevails,  even  with  the  Peguans. 

As  we  advanced  up  the  Irawadi,  the  num- 
ber of  islands  in  its  bed  increased,  and  it  be- 
came broader  and  shallower.  It  was  seldom, 
indeed,  that  we  had  a view  of  its  whole  breadth, 
on  account  of  the  numerous  islands  in  its  bed. 
We  had  one  this  morning,  however,  a little 
above  Myan-aong,  when  the  stream  appeared  to 
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be  not  less  than  two  miles  in  breadth.  The 
islands  are  almost  universally  uncultivated  and 
uncleared. 

After  quitting  Myan-aong  this  morning,  we 
had  low  hills,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
in  height,  covered  with  wood,  before  us,  with 
which  we  soon  came  up.  The  character  of  the 
scenery  now  became  totally  altered:  we  had 
high  land  on  both  sides ; and  the  banks  of  the 
rivei  became  bold  and  steep.  The  character  of 
the  vegetation  was  also  changed.  The  reedy 
glass,  so  often  mentioned,  the  scLcchctrum  spon - 
taneum , became  less  tall,  rank,  and  frequent  ; 
and  now  and  then  there  was  a good  deal  of 
underwood.  The  Aracan  mountains  were  very 
distinct  to  the  north-west.  W ith  the  com- 
mencement of  the  hilly  land  begins  that  of  the 
disemboguement  of  the  Irawadi,  which,  by  in- 
numerable ramifications,  is  connected  to  the 
east  with  the  Setang  and  Martaban  rivers,  and 
to  the  west  with  that  of  Bassien,  and  falls  into 
the  sea  by  a great  many  mouths,  some  of  them 
distant  from  the  high  land,  in  a straight  line, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The  low  and 
half-inundated  champaign,  thus  abounding  in 
streams  and  rivers,  is  the  proper  country  of  the 
Peguan  race,  as  distinguished  from  the  true 
Burmans. 
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At  three  in  the  afternoon  we  came  to  an 
anchor  at  Sen-ywa,  or  Dlephant  V illage ; foi 
this  was  a station  of  the  Iving  s elephants. 
Here,  a good  opportunity  offering,  we  com- 
pleted such  a stock  of  wood  as  might  last  us 
until  we  should  reach  Prome.  During  our 
short  stay.  Dr.  Wallich’s  plant  gatherers  land- 
ed, and  brought  him  some  new  and  interest- 
ing specimens.  Among  these  I may  mention 
a new  Lager 'stroemia,  which  he  has  called  in- 
signis . The  beautiful  lilac  corolla  of  this  fine 
plant  measured  five  inches  in  diameter.  Oppo- 
site to  Sen-ywa  is  a woody  promontory,  about 
one  hundred  feet  high,  composed,  according 
to  Dr.  Buchanan  Hamilton,  of  sandstone:  its 
name  in  Burman  is  Akaok-taong,  or  the  Hill 
of  Customs.  The  channel  of  the  river,  at  this 
place,  is  so  narrow,  as  not  to  exceed  three  quar- 
ters of  a mile  : it  is,  however,  deep  and  rapid. 
In  the  evening  we  came  to  an  anchor  off  the 
upper  end  of  the  village  of  ^Nyaong-sare  (leli- 
gious  fig  scribe) ; before  the  war,  a station  of 
war-boats.  Nyaong-sare  is  a large  village.  As 
we  passed  along  it,  very  close  to  the  shore,  the 
whole  inhabitants,  young  and  old,  seemed  to 
be  drawn  to  the  bank,  through  curiosity  to  see 
the  steam-vessel.  They  appeared  to  amount  to 
several  hundreds. 
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Sejit.  15. — We  left  Nyaong-sare  very  early 
this  morning,  pursuing  our  course  along  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  river.  Pebbles  were  now 
for  the  first  time  seen ; and,  soon  after,  various 
shelving  rocks.  Dr.  Wallich  and  I landed  for 
half  an  hour  near  the  village  of  Kyaok-taran. 
The  rock  which  we  saw  consisted  of  calcareous 
sandstone  and  breccia,* — the  pebbles  in  the 
latter,  which  was  of  a very  loose  texture,  were 
quartz.  Among  the  fruit-trees,  near  the  vil- 
lage, we  found  about  a dozen  teak  trees,  the 
first  we  had  observed.  The  flowers  were  just 
disappearing,  and  the  fruit  forming.  Dr.  Wal- 
lich informed  me,  that  the  flowering  season 
corresponded  exactly  with  that  of  the  teak  of 
the  botanical  garden  at  Calcutta.  These  trees 
were  about  forty  feet  high.  The  soil  appeared 
generally  thin  and  sandy  ; but  in  a few  spots 
it  was  of  a better  quality ; and  in  the  latter 
were  cultivated,  in  the  most  slovenly  manner 
imaginable,  some  indigo  and  sesamum ; which 
seemed  to  thrive  very  well,  considering  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  neglected.  The 
long  island,  called  Shwe-kywan,  or  Golden  Isle, 
was  now  between  us  and  the  two  considerable 
villages  of  Peeng-ghee  (Pyin-kri,  great  board), 

* The  calcareous  sandstone  here  mentioned  is  ascertained 
to  be  the  calcaire  grossiere  of  the  Paris  basin. 
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and  Sahlaydan  (Thale-tan,  either  sandy  or  po- 
megranate row).  About  eleven  o’clock  we 
passed  the  large  village  of  Shwe-taong,  (golden 
hill,)  which  has  the  rank  of  a Myo,  or  town. 
The  bank  is  here,  at  present,  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen feet  above  the  level  of  the  river  ; and  so 
steep  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  cut  steps  in 
it,  in  order  to  reach  the  water  conveniently* 
Here  again  we  saw  the  teak,  the  trees  much 
higher  than  at  Kyok-taran,  It  is  probable  that 
at  both  places  they  have  been  planted  for  shade 
and  ornament,  and  are  not  of  natural  growth 
Hr.  Buchanan  Hamilton  states,  that  in  one  part 
of  Shwe-taong  he  observed  some  young  teak- 
trees.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  but  that 
those  which  we  now  observed,  and  which  were 
sixty  feet  high,  were  the  identical  plants  no- 
ticed by  him  thirty-one  years  before.  We  were 
informed  that  the  teak  forests  were  here  three 
or  four  miles  distant  from  the  river.  Shwe- 
taong,  and  its  dependencies,  formed  the  assign- 
ment made  to  the  present  King  and  his  fa- 
ther, for  their  maintenance,  when  they  were 
heirs  to  the  throne.  It  has  consequently  en- 
joyed some  peculiar  protection  ; and  is,  there- 
fore, comparatively  a flourishing  place.  We 
saw  a good  number  of  boats,  some  of  them 
trading  vessels,  drawn  up  along  the  bank.  We 
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imagined,  too,  that  the  people  had  an  air  of 
comfort  superior  to  those  of  the  lower  coun- 
try ; but  this  impression  may  have  arisen  from 
the  more  elevated,  and  therefore  commodious 
and  cleanly,  situation  of  the  dwellings.  From 
Shwe-taong  to  Prome  there  is  nearly  one  con- 
tinuous line  of  villages,  occupying  the  narrow 
plain,  which  lies  between  the  river  and  a range 
of  undulating  hills,  the  highest  of  which  do 
not  appear  to  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet. 

Opposite  to  Shwe-taong  is  Padaong  (Pan- 
taong,  flower-demanding) ; like  it,  having  the 
rank  of  a Myo,  or  town.  This  was  a large 
place  before  the  war  with  the  British  ; but  in 
November  last,  being  in  the  occupation  of  one 
of  our  detachments,  a night  attack  was  made 
upon  it  by  the  Burmans,  and  it  was  nearly 
burnt  to  the  ground.  It  now  extends  in  a 
single  scattered  row  of  houses,  as  usual,  appa- 
rently for  about  two  miles  and  a half  along 
the  banks  of  the  river.  The  teak  forests  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Padaong  are  more  extensive 
and  valuable  than  those  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  river  ; but  still  they  were  not  visible  to  us. 
From  Padaong  there  is  a road,  or  rather  a bad 
and  intricate  pathway,  leading  to  Aracan.  This 
was  the  route  pursued  by  Lieutenant  Brown, 
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in  the  month  of  March  last,  after  the  peace  of 
Yandabo.  My  Burman  interpreter  informed 
me,  that  when  he  was  at  Padaong,  about  ten 
years  ago,  the  Akunwun,  or  collector  of  land 
tax  of  Aracan,  accompanied  by  the  Raj  Guru, 
or  chief  Court  Brahmin,  and  astrologer  of  the 
time,  arrived  there,  bringing  with  them  a Hin- 
doo girl,  who  was  described  as  the  daughter  of 
a 44  Brahmin  King.”  This  young  woman,  pro- 
bably some  person  of  very  low  caste,  was  taken 
into  the  seraglio  of  the  late  King  of  Ava,  and 
is  still  living  in  the  palace.  The  Akunwun, 
for  this  piece  of  good  service,  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  Rewun. 

Quitting  Shwe-taong  we  skirted  along  the 
western  shore  of  a long  island,  lying  nearly  in 
the  middle  of  the  river.  As  soon  as  we  had 
reached  its  northern  end,  a very  beautiful  and 
picturesque  view  presented  itself,  one  of  the 
finest,  indeed,  which  I have  ever  seen.  An 
amphitheatre  of  hills  nearly  surrounded  us.  On 
our  left  was  the  island  of  Tet-the,  well  wooded 
and  raised,  contrary  to  custom,  for  most  of  the 
other  islands  which  we  had  seen,  being  subject 
to  inundation,  exclude  the  growth  of  trees,  and 
are  covered  with  nothing  but  tall  grass.  Be- 
fore us  was  a distant  view  of  the  town  of 
Prome.  The  river  was  broad,  and,  from  the 
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nature  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  it  had  much 
the  appearance  of  a fine  lake. 

We  rapidly  approached  the  town  of  Prome 
with  the  advantage  of  a fair  wind,  and  at  half- 
past four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  anchored  be- 
fore it.  In  sailing  close  to  the  east  bank  of  the 
river,  immediately  before  arriving  at  the  town, 
we  encountered  a disagreeable  object — the  place 
of  execution.  It  was  situated  on  the  brow  of 
a hill,  under  a large  tamarind  tree.  On  each 
side  of  the  tree  there  was  a wooden  rail,  on 
which  were  the  remains  of  two  human  bodies. 
One  of  these  was  tolerably  entire,  and  exhibit- 
ed the  malefactor  in  the  attitude  in  which  he 
had  been  executed.  The  legs  and  arms  were 
stretched  out  against  the  rail  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tent ; the  head  had  fallen  over  on  the  breast, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  body  showed  plainly 
that  death  had  been  inflicted,  in  the  horrid 
mode  of  Burman  execution,  by  tearing  open 
the  abdomen.  The  Myowun  afterwards  in- 
formed us,  that  these  two  men  were  robbers, 
caught  marauding  in  the  rear  of  the  British 
army  when  it  was  retiring,  and  that  for  this 
offence  he  had  caused  them  to  be  executed. 
I am  sorry,  for  the  credit  of  his  veracity,  how- 
ever, that  this  account  was  not  verified  on  far- 
ther inquiry. 
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In  the  evening,  Dr.  Wall i cl  1 and  I landed 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  opposite  to 
the  town.  The  rock  was  exposed  in  a great 
many  situations  on  the  shore,  and  consisted, 
wherever  we  examined  it,  of  a calcareous  sand- 
stone, of  a pale  red  colour.  The  hills  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  are  steep,  but  I think  scarcely 
any  where  exceeding  two  hundred  feet  high. 
One  cliff,  which  I attempted  to  ascend,  consist- 
ed of  red  clay,  in  which  was  intermixed  a large 
proportion  of  quartz  pebbles.  The  ground  was 
at  once  so  loose  and  slippery  that  I could  not 
succeed  in  scrambling  up.  These  pebbles  are 
probably  the  debris  of  a breccia,  similar  to  what 
we  met  yesterday.  I picked  up  on  the  shore 
the  first  specimen  I had  met  with  of  the  petri- 
fied wood,  which  is  known  to  be  so  abundantly 
scattered  over  the  face  of  the  country  between 
this  place  and  Ava.  In  one  spot  on  the  shore 
I met  with  some  blue  indurated  clay,  and 
among  it  one  piece  of  rolled  petroleum,  of  the 
appearance  and  consistence  of  dark-coloured 
rosin.  In  many  situations,  mango  and  tama- 
rind-trees, with  the  Clitoria  ternatea , balsams, 
and  other  exotics,  were  frequent,  from  which 
appearance  there  is  little  doubt  but  the  bank 
of  the  river  opposite  to  Prome  must  have  been 
once  inhabited.  At  present  it  is  one  deep 
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forest,  very  difficult  to  be  penetrated  on  ac- 
count of  the  prevalence  of  underwood,  and 
totally  destitute  of  habitation  or  culture. 

While  I was  on  this  excursion,  the  Myo- 
wun,  who  had  reached  Prome  an  hour  before 
us,  came  on  board  to  pay  me  a visit.  I regret- 
ted that  I had  missed  this  opportunity  of  see- 
ing him. 

Sept.  16. — A party  landed  this  morning  and 
visited  the  great  Pagoda,  the  suburbs,  and  the 
Myo,  or  fort.  The  Pagoda,  which  is  richly 
gilded  all  over,  and  is  a fine  object  in  ap- 
proaching the  town,  is  distant  from  the  river 
about  half  a mile,  and  lies  immediately  behind 
the  town,  situated  upon  a hill  about  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  feet  high.  It  is  exactly  of  the 
same  form  and  construction  as  the  great  Pa- 
goda at  Hangoon,  but  a good  deal  smaller.  The 
body  of  the  temple,  or  spire,  is  surrounded  by 
a terrace,  containing  many  small  temples,  with 
images  of  Buddha,  and  having  a wooden  arcade 
all  round,  the  roof  of  which  is,  in  some  places, 
very  curiously  and  elaborately  carved,  but  both 
the  extent  and  execution  of  this  sort  of  work 
are  much  inferior  to  what  I observed  in  the 
temples  of  Siam.  There  are  two  approaches 
to  the  temple  by  a flight  of  brick  steps,  which 
have  a wooden  roof  over  them.  The  name  of 
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the  Prome  Pagoda  is  San-dau,  or  the  Temple 
of  the  c<  Royal  Hair,”  from  its  being  presumed 
to  contain,  like  the  Pagoda  of  Rangoon,  some 
hairs  of  Gautama’s  head.  In  one  of  the  tem- 
ples on  the  terrace  there  is  a K’htora,  or  im- 
pression of  the  divinity’s  foot,  which  we  vi- 
sited and  were  permitted  to  examine  without 
hindrance.  It  was  a day  of  worship,  being  the 
full  moon  according  to  Burman  reckoning. 
These  are  the  occasions  upon  which  the  Bur- 
mans  appear  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The 
most  respectable  of  the  inhabitants,  men  and 
women,  then  visit  the  Pagodas  from  six  to  seven 
o’clock  in  the  morning  in  their  best  dresses,  and 
bearing  offerings  chiefly  consisting  of  fruits 
and  flowers.  I had  frequently  been  witness 
to  this  scene  at  Rangoon,  and  it  now  ap- 
peared to  at  least  equal  advantage.  The  two 
roads  leading  to  the  Pagoda  were  crowded 
with  votaries,  whose  demeanour  was  extremely 
decorous,  both  here  and  in  the  performance  of 
their  devotions  at  the  temple.  The  people 
were  sufficiently  cheerful,  but  they  were  not 
noisy,  and  no  grotesque  or  ludicrous  ceremo- 
nies entered  into  their  devotions.  A number 
of  large  and  handsome  bells  were  suspended 
between  two  posts  round  the  area.  Each  vo- 
tary, upon  making  his  offering,  or  completing 
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his  devotions,  struck  these  bells  three  or  four 
times  with  some  large  deer’s  antlers,  which 
lay  on  the  ground  near  them.  What  the  ob- 
ject of  this  part  of  the  ceremony  was,  I know 
not.  The  only  ludicrous  objects  presented  in 
the  temple  were  the  figures  of  menials,  or  ser- 
vants, representing  porters  or  slaves,  receiving, 
upon  a dish  placed  on  the  head,  the  offerings 
of  the  pious.  These,  we  observed,  were  often 
made  of  a red  sandstone,  which  is  said  to  be 
abundant  near  Prome. 

The  town  of  Prome  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ira  wadi,  on  a narrow  plain  lying 
between  the  hills  and  the  river.  It  is  composed 
of  the  Myo,  or  fort,  being  a common  square 
stockade,  resembling  that  of  Rangoon,  but 
larger  \ and  of  two  suburbs,  the  one  lying  east 
and  the  other  west  of  it,  along  the  banks  of 
the  river.  As  at  Rangoon,  the  suburbs,  con- 
sisting each  of  one  long  street,  appear  to  con- 
tain the  principal  population.  The  Myo  con- 
tains two  streets,  running  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  river.  In  these  the  houses 
are  but  few  and  scattered,  and  the  principal 
part  of  the  area  is  occupied  by  gardens,  or 
rather  by  patches  of  ground,  occupied  by  fruit 
or  ornamental  trees,  or  coarse  esculent  vegeta- 
bles, such  as  gourds,  pumpkins,  and  cucum- 
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bers,  the  whole  overgrown  with  rank  weeds, 
and  without  order  or  neatness.  Behind  the 
town  are  several  marshes.  Over  one  of  these 
is  a long  wooden  bridge,  the  best  I had  seen  in 
the  country. 

Prome  is  at  present  a thriving  place,  and  I 
should  suppose,  from  appearances,  fully  more 
populous  than  Rangoon.  It  may  be  estimated, 
without  exaggeration,  to  contain  not  less  than 
ten  thousand  inhabitants.  We  found  the  whole 
bank  of  the  river  lined  with  small  trading  ves- 
sels. The  gentlemen  of  our  party,  who  had 
seen  it  last  year,  when  it  was  in  our  occupa- 
tion, and  when  many  of  the  inhabitants  had 
deserted  it,  were  forcibly  struck  with  the  im- 
provement in  its  condition  which  they  now 
observed.  A great  many  new  houses  had  been 
built  in  the  interim,  and  the  monasteries,  which 
had  been  mutilated  or  destroyed,  were  now  re- 
pairing or  reconstructing.  All  this,  as  in  other 
cases,  depends  much  upon  the  personal  charac- 
ter of  the  Myowun,  who  in  the  present  in- 
stance was  a respectable  and  moderate  man. 
A Mohammedan  merchant  of  Rangoon,  who 
had  been  here  a month,  assured  us,  that  he  had 
paid  strict  attention  to  the  amnesty  stipulated 
in  the  treaty,  and  that  no  one  had  been  op- 
pressed or  persecuted  by  him  on  account  of  his 
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conduct  or  opinions  during  the  recent  hostili- 
ties. Whatever  feeling  the  Burman  Govern- 
ment may  entertain  towards  us,  it  is  certain 
that  the  people  hear  us  no  resentment.  When 
we  visited  the  Pagoda  this  morning,  amidst 
crowds  of  the  inhabitants  of  Prome,  we  met 
nothing  but  smiles  and  good  humour — civility, 
and  respectful  attention.  An  European  was  no 
longer  an  object  of  wonder  or  curiosity,  as  dur- 
ing the  first  mission  of  Colonel  Syme  ; and 
many  of  the  people  whom  we  met  seemed  anx- 
ious to  recognise  us  as  old  acquaintances.  Our 
native  servants  were  treated  kindly  when  they 
landed  ; and  the  European  guard  even  with 
pointed  attention,  especially  by  the  Myowun 
himself.  Mr.  Judson,  who  had  visited  the 
place  in  1819,  was  now  much  struck  with  the 
change  in  the  demeanour  of  the  people,  which, 
at  that  time,  was  by  no  means  respectful  to- 
wards strangers,  especially  Europeans.  As  an 
example,  it  may  be  stated,  that  we  were  now 
encouraged  to  visit  every  part  of  the  Pagoda 
unceremoniously  ; while  towards  him  they  ex- 
pressed much  dissatisfaction  at  his  not  taking 
off  his  shoes  before  he  ascended  the  long  flight 
of  stairs  which  leads  from  the  bottom  of  the 
hills  to  the  terrace,  evincing  altogether,  as  he 
thought,  a sullen  and  inhospitable  disposition. 
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The  name  which  we  give  to  this  town  is 
evidently  a corruption  of  that  applied  to  it  by 
the  Mohammedan  residents  in  the  country,  and 
which  is  Pron.  According  to  Burman  ortho- 
graphy, the  correct  name  is  Pri,  always  pro- 
nounced Pyi,  since  the  Burmans,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  convert  the  consonant  r into 
the  consonant  y.  This  place,  or  rather  one 
lying  about  six  miles  to  the  east  of  it,  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  the  first  and  the  most 
ancient  seat  of  Burman  government.  Accord- 
ing to  Burmese  chronology,  it  was  founded  by 
King  Twat-ta-paung,  a descendant  of  Gau- 
tama, in  the  101st  year  of  the  sacred  era — the 
249th  of  the  grand  epoch,  or  443  years  before 
Christ.  For  seventy  years  the  descendants  of 
this  prince  reigned,  sometimes  at  Prome,  and 
sometimes  at  Maj-ji-ma,  understood  to  be  some 
part  of  India, — probably  Magad’ha  or  Behar. 
At  the  expiration  of  these  seventy  years,  the 
seat  of  government  was  fixed  permanently  at 
Prome,  until  the  year  107  before  Christ.  Prome, 
according  to  this  statement,  was  the  seat  of 
Burman  government  for  336  years.  The  an- 
cient town  was  named  Sa-re-k’het-ta-ra,  which, 
I presume,  is  a Pali  or  Sanscrit  word.  Accord- 
ing to  Burman  interpretation,  it  means  a bulks 
hide,  and  refers  to  a story  similar  to  that  which 
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is  related  of  the  foundation  of  Carthage.  Lieu- 
tenant De  Montmorency  had  visited  the  ruins 
of  Sa-re-k’het-ta-ra,  now  called  Ra-se  (a  saint, 
or  hermit),  last  year.  All  that  remained  of  it 
was  a broad  earthen  wall,  of  a quadrangular 
form,  and  five  or  six  feet  in  height.  The  area 
contained  no  relics  of  antiquity,  and  was  over- 
grown with  forest. 

Mr.  Chester,  Mr.  Judson,  and  Dr.  Stewart, 
returned  the  Myowun’s  visit  after  breakfast. 
In  the  morning,  the  Myowun  of  Shwe-taong 
arrived  at  Prome,  and  in  the  course  of  the  fore- 
noon came  on  board.  This  person  is  steward 
of  the  King’s  household ; literally,  “ Lord  of 
the  Kitchen,”  a distinguished  office.  Our  sol- 
diers,  however,  called  him  “ the  Cook.”  He 
was  a little  man,  and  his  appearance  did  not 
bespeak  much  talent  or  energy.  He  was  one 
of  the  Kyi  Wungyi’s  lieutenants  before  Ran- 
goon, and  commanded  the  party  which  repulsed 
Colonel  Smith  and  a detachment  of  Sepoys, 
with  considerable  loss,  at  Kyaikalo,  at  an  early 
period  of  the  contest,  in  1824.  He  commanded 
also  the  attacks  made  on  the  post  of  Kem- 
mendine  (Kyi-myen-taing),  near  Rangoon,  in 
the  same  year,  the  most  spirited  and  persevere 
ing  made  by  the  Burmans  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  war.  Afterwards  he  was  beateq 
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at  Padaong,  and  much  more  severely  near 
Prome  in  December  last.  In  conversation,  he 
gave  us  to  understand,  that  his  troops  did  not 
want  courage  ; but  that  they  had  neither  the 
arms  nor  discipline  of  ours,  and  on  this  account 
only  were  unable  to  contend  with  us. 

The  Myowun  of  Prome  came  on  board  in 
the  afternoon,  and  brought,  as  a present,  a 
quantity  of  very  bad  wax  candles  ; and  a large 
supply  of  custard-apples,  a fruit  for  the  pro- 
duction of  which  the  neighbourhood  of  Prome 
is  celebrated.  This  was  in  return  for  a pre- 
sent, of  ten  times  the  value,  which  I had  sent 
him  in  the  forenoon.  He  was  extremely  anxious 
that  we  should  prolong  our  stay  at  Prome  a 
few  days,  and  mentioned  that  himself  and  the 
Myowun  of  Shwe-taong  were  each  preparing 
two  war-boats  to  accompany  us,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  baggage,  as  far  as  Meeaday,  the 
confines  of  his  province,  as  the  country  to  Ava 
was  much  infested  by  robbers.  We  promised 
to  stay  a day  longer,  and  in  the  evening  our 
baggage-boats  came  up.  The  Myowun  of 
Prome,  Maong-kun-thaong,  we  found  to  be  a 
person  of  pleasing  and  unostentatious  manners. 
At  Court  he  was  said  to  possess  considerable 
influence,  having  a daughter  one  of  the  junior 
queens,  and  a first  cousin  second  Queen.  The 
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latter  is  known  by  the  title  of  Princess  of  Mai- 
thila,  the  name  of  a township  lying  north  of 
Tongo,  borrowed,  it  will  be  observed,  from  the 
ancient  Sanscrit  appellation  of  the  district  of 
Tii  hoot,  in  Behar  ; the  whole  of  which  pro- 
vince is  classic  land  with  the  followers  of  Gau- 
tama. 

Sej)t.  17. — We  took  a walk  this  morning  to 
a distance  of  two  miles  inland,  from  the  town, 
and  observed  one  good  road  for  wheel-car- 
riages. Carts,  of  a much  better  construction 
than  those  of  India,  were  frequent.  The  cattle, 
all  oxen,  were  large,  and  in  excellent  condition. 
They  are  generally  of  a reddish-brown  colour 

rarely  black,  and  seldom  or  never  of  the 
white  01  light  grey,  which  is  so  very  general 
in  Northern  India.  They  are  almost  all 
homed,  and  without  a hump.  The  BurmanS 
treat  then  cattle  humanely,  and  never  over- 
work them.  The  country  behind  Prome  is  com- 
posed of  a series  of  little  hills,  with  occasional 
valleys  of  some  extent.  One  of  the  latter 
was  planted  with  rice,  exhibiting  the  largest 
culture  of  this  grain  which  we  had  yet  ob- 
sei\ed.  The  soil  of  the  hills  is  very  light, 
being  formed  of  the  debris  of  sand,  stone,  and 
bieccia,  both  of  which  we  observed  in  an  ad- 
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vanced  state  of  decomposition,  in  sections  of 
the  hills  formed  in  making  a road  last  year 
for  our  artillery.  .A  hill,  on  which  a oat- 
tery  of  eighteen-pounders  had  been  erected  by 
our  army,  commanded  an  extensive  prospect  of 
the  neighbouring  country,  which  was  generally 
uncultivated,  and  covered  with  a low  forest.  It 
was  evident  that  the  country,  at  no  distant  pe- 
riod, had  been  much  better  cultivated  than  at 
present;  for,  in  the  tract  we  passed  over  in  our 
walk,  we  discovered  several  plants  almost  in  a 
wild  state,  which  are  common  objects  of  cul- 
ture, such  as  indigo,  gourds,  and  two  or  three 
species  of  millet.  But  the  most  striking  proof 
of  former  industry  was  afforded  by  the  remains, 
a short  way  from  the  town,  of  an  embankment, 
to  all  appearance  a mile  in  length,  and  which, 
with  the  neighbouring  hills,  formed  a Tank, 
constructed  seemingly  for  the  purpose  of  irriga- 
tion. It  was  now  out  of  repair,  and  contained 
no  water,  although  it  was  the  height  of  the 
rainy  season.  The  people  treated  us  in  our 
walk  to-day  with  the  same  kindness  and  civi- 
lity as  yesterday.  Not  a rude  or  offensive 
word  or  gesture  escaped  from  any  one.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  range  of  hills,  in  a very 
pretty  spot,  shaded  by  some  noble  tamarind 
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trees,  which  are  frequent  near  Prome,  we  pass- 
ed through  the  burying-ground,  which  con- 
tains the  bodies  of  many  of  our  countrymen 
who  had  fallen  at  Prome,  from  wounds  or  sick- 
ness, during  our  long  residence  there  of  seven 
months.  The  graves  were  unmolested. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Departure  from  Prome. — Curiosity  of  the  inhabitants  to 
see  the  steam-vessel. — Promontory  of  Napadi. — Actions 
fought  here,  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  between  the  Bri- 
tish and  Burmese.  — Tong-taong,  or  Lime-hill. — Mee- 
aday. — Island  of  Loongie. — Patanago  and  Melloon. — Ac- 
tion fought  here  between  British  and  Burmese. — Monu- 
ment to  a Burmese  King. — Village  of  Wet-ma-sut. — > 
Striking  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  country. — Fos- 
sil wood.  — Visit  to  the  Petroleum  wells,  and  account  of 
them.  — Sembeghewn.  — High  road  to  Aracan,  through 
the  fertile  district  of  Salen. — March  of  a British  detach- 
ment by  it. — Village  of  Sillali. — Town  of  Pugan. — Action 
fought  in  its  neighbourhood  between  British  and  Burmese. 
— Description  of  the  remarkable  ruins  of  Pugan. 

Sept . 18. — Notwithstanding  that  heavy 
rains  had  fallen  for  some  days  after  we  quitted 
Henzada,  and  that  southerly  winds  and  occa- 
sional showers  still  prevailed,  the  river  had 
fallen  at  least  six  feet.  The  commencement  of 
this  fall  our  Burman  pilot  dated  from  the  10th 
instant.  It  is  ascertained,  indeed,  that  the  river 
rises  and  falls  several  times  during  the  months 
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of  August  and  September.  This  implies  heavy 
falls  of  rain  in  the  upper  country  at  considera- 
ble intervals,  and  would  seem  also  to  indicate 
that  the  source  of  the  Irawadi  is  not  very  dis- 
tant, nor  the  body  of  water,  that  is  affected  by 
such  temporary  or  local  causes,  very  great. 

At  half-past  three  yesterday  afternoon  we 
quitted  Prome,  Although  many  of  the  inha- 
bitants had  seen  the  steam-vessel  during  the 
war,  a more  lively  curiosity  was  evinced  now, 
to  view  her  under  weigh,  than  1 had  ever  be- 
fore observed  in  any  eastern  people  upon  any 
occasion.  The  banks  of  the  river,  the  boats, 
which  were  moored  to  the  shore,  the  verandahs  of 
houses,  their  tops,  and  many  parts  of  the  stock- 
ade, were  crowded  with  people,  anxious  to  see  the 
spectacle.  W e soon  passed  the  stockade,  which, 
besides  the  ordinary  wooden  palisades,  has  two 
brick  bastions  of  a rude  form,  and  in  a dilapi- 
dated state.  One  angle  of  the  stockade  is  upon 
a high  point  of  land  jutting  a considerable  way 
into  the  river.  On  the  opposite  shore,  a hill 
projects  into  the  river  also,  leaving  the  breadth 
of  the  stream  not  above  eight  hundred  yards. 
This  was  a strong  position  ; but  the  Burmans 
were  panic-struck  after  the  affair  of  Donabew, 
and  permitted  Sir  A.  Campbell  to  occupy 
Prome  without  opposition. 
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At  six  in  the  evening,  we  came  to  a narrow 
part  of  the  river,  not  exceeding  six  hundred 
yards  in  breadth.  On  the  eastern  side,  the  hills 
terminate  in  the  promontory  of  Napadi  (Nat- 
padi,  rosary  of  the  Nats).  There  is  a corre- 
sponding promontory  on  the  west  side,  being 
the  termination  of  a hill,  called  Po-u-taong, 
full  two  hundred  feet  high,  A little  farther 
up  the  river  than  these  promontories,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  stream,  is  an  island.  In  the 
possession  of  an  enemy  of  any  military  know- 
ledge or  courage,  this  would  have  proved  a 
difficult  or  impregnable  position.  After  the 
expiration  of  the  armistice  of  Yaong-ben-saik, 
the  Burman  force,  to  the  amount,  according  to 
the  estimate  of  our  scouts,  of  more  than  fifty 
thousand  men,  began  to  close  in  upon  Prome, 
and  the  principal  body  occupied  the  narrow 
pass  of  the  river  which  I have  just  described  ; 
the  Kyi  Wungyi,  the  chief  commander,  being 
posted  on  the  western  bank,  and  the  Sa-dau- 
wun,  or  steward  of  the  household,  on  the 
eastern.  The  position  of  the  Kyi  Wungyi  was 
forced  on  the  2d  of  December  last.  The  Eu- 
ropean troops  advanced  upon  this  occasion  with 
such  impetuosity,  and  the  works  were  so  pre- 
cipitately abandoned  by  the  Burmans,  that  only 
eleven  of  the  enemy  lost  their  lives  in  the  stock- 
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ades.  They  fired  upon  the  assailants  until  the 
latter  had  reached  the  works,  and  then  ran 
away.  This  was  their  constant  practice,  espe- 
cially in  the  last  campaign.  The  Kyi  Wungyi 
himself,  as  upon  former  occasions,  was  one  of 
the  first  to  quit  the  field.  This  indeed  seems 
to  be  the  established  practice  of  the  Burman 
leaders  ; and  even  Bandula,  as  already  stated, 
was  no  exception.  Thaongba-wungyi,  who  com- 
manded at  the  seven  stockades  on  the  8th  of 
July  1824,  behaved  gallantly,  and  lost  his  life. 
When  the  King  heard  this,  he  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed,  “ Why  did  not  the  fool  run  away  ?” 
If  such  be  the  precepts  of  the  Monarch  and  the 
example  of  his  generals,  it  is  hardly  reasonable 
to  expect  that  the  soldiers  should  stand  and 
fight  for  them.  On  the  5th  of  December  last, 
the  position  of  the  Sa-dau-wun  was  forced  and 
abandoned  with  equal  precipitation  as  the  other. 
By  an  unexpected  accident,  a portion  of  the 
Burman  troops  was  on  this  occasion  surrounded, 
and  three  hundred  of  them  lost  their  lives. 
The  other  portion  of  the  Burman  force  had 
been  routed  at  Simbike,  on  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber, by  General  Cotton.  Simbike  was  a stock- 
ade eleven  miles  distant  from  Prome,  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nawaine  (Na-wen)  river, 
a small  stream  which  falls  into  the  Irawadi,  a 
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little  above  the  town  of  Prome,  and  on  the 
same  side.  The  place  was  taken  by  a similar 
assault,  and  after  a similar  defence,  with  the 
other  positions.  Two  hundred  of  the  enemy 
were  left  dead  in  the  stockade ; for  here  also, 
by  an  unlooked-for  accident,  part  of  the  enemy 
were  hemmed  in,  and  unable  to  effect  their 
escape.  Among  these  was  Maha  Nemiau  (Ne- 
myo,  descendant  of  the  Sun),  the  commander, 
a fine  old  man,  seventy -five  years  of  age.  The 
troops  which  defended  Simbike  were  of  the 
people  called  by  the  Burmans,  Shans  ; the  same 
who  are  called  by  the  Siamese,  and  after  them 
by  Europeans,  Lao,  or  Laos.  They  composed 
the  same  force  which  a few  weeks  before  had 
beaten  four  battalions  of  Sepoys,  at  the  stock- 
ade of  Watigon  (Wet-ti-kan,  boar’s  tank). 
Their  courage  at  Simbike  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  fortified  by  this  success. 

In  reference  to  the  actions  now  alluded  to,  a 
singular  fact  has  been  ascertained,  which  affords 
a curious  specimen  of  the  superstition,  credu- 
lity, and  folly  of  the  Burmese  and  their  Govern- 
ment. Finding  that  all  their  ordinary  efforts 
to  make  head  against  the  invaders  were  un- 
availing, they  had  recourse  to  magic ; and 
among  other  projects  of  this  nature,  sent  down 
to  their  army  before  Prome,  all  the  women  at 
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Ava  who  had  the  reputation  of  having  a fami- 
liar spirit,  in  order  to  put  a spell  on  the  foreign- 
ers, and,  as  it  was  said,  unman  them.  These 
females,  who  rather  labour  under  some  mental 
derangement  than  are  impostors,  are  called  by 
the  Burmans  Nat-kadau,  or  female  nats.  They 

J f 

profess  to  hold  an  intercourse  with  the  demi- 
gods of  that  name,  and  to  be  inspired  by  them 
with  supernatural  powers.  The  presence  of 
such  persons  was  known  to  the  British  army  ; 
and  among  the  wounded,  after  the  action  at 
Simbike,  there  was  found  a young  girl  of  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  of  age,  dressed  in  male  attire, 
believed  to  be  one  of  them.  Her  sex  was  re- 
cognised, and  attention  was  paid  to  her ; but 
she  expired  in  half  an  hour  after  being  taken 
prisoner.  Lieutenant  Montmorency  told  me, 
that  he  had  seen  this  poor  creature  ; that  she 
had  received  wounds  in  the  neck  and  head,  and 
held  up  both  her  hands,  making  a shiko , or  Bur- 
man  obeisance,  to  every  one  that  from  pity  or 
curiosity  came  to  see  her. 

We  anchored  last  night  ten  miles  above 
Prome.  This  morning,  at  eight  o’clock,  we 
passed  the  village  of  Kama,  on  the  western 
bank,  (Pali,  desire,)  which  formed  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  English  and  Burmese 
armies  during  the  armistice  which  took  place 
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at  this  time  last  year.  A road,  not  much  fre- 
quented however,  leads  from  hence  to  the  Ara- 
can  mountains.  At  ten  o’clock  we  passed  the 
village  of  Nyaong-ben-saik,  (holy  fig-tree  land- 
ing-place,)  the  spot  where  the  conferences  were 
held  between  the  British  and  Burman  com- 
manders, which  led  to  the  armistice  just  men- 
tioned. The  fig-tree  which  gives  name  to  this 
village  is  conspicuous  upon  the  extremity  of  a 
point  of  land,  its  roots  being  now  washed  by 
the  water  of  the  river.  Behind  Nyaong-ben- 
saik  is  an  extensive  plain, — for  here  the  hills, 
which  all  the  way  from  Prome  approached  to 
the  very  water’s  edge,  recede  for  several  miles. 
At  one  o’clock  we  came  again  to  a narrow  part 
of  the  river,  which  on  the  right  bank  takes  the 
name  of  Palo,  and  on  the  left  that  of  Puto. 
Both  were  strongly  fortified  by  the  Burmans, 
after  their  manner,  subsequent  to  the  defeats 
sustained  in  the  first  days  of  December ; but 
they  wanted  the  resolution  to  defend  them,  and 
abandoned  them  without  the  slightest  attempt 
at  resistance.  The  works  on  the  left  bank 
were  five  miles  in  extent,  and  some  of  them 
were  still  standing.  Early  in  the  evening  we 
came  to  an  anchor  at  Tong-taong,  (lime-hill,) 
a little  village  which  may  be  considered  as  a 
sort  of  suburb  to  Tharet-myo.  We  landed 
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at  this  place,  _ and  made  a short  excursion 
into  the  village  and  its  neighbourhood.  The 
banks  here  are  high,  and  the  place  lies  north 
of  a hill  about  three  hundred  feet  high.  The 
land  surrounding  the  village  is  elevated  and 
undulating.  On  the  river-side  the  rock  was 
exposed,  and  consisted  of  the  same  calcareous 
sandstone  and  coarse  breccia,  which  we  had 
observed  at  Prome.  This  was  also  the  case 
at  the  promontory  of  Napadi,  and  in  an  inter- 
mediate situation,  which  we  examined  early 
this  morning,  but  the  name  of  which  I did 
not  ascertain.  The  high  hill,  however,  ap- 
pears to  consist  of  primitive  limestone,  and 
gives  name  to  the  place.  Heaps  of  this  ma- 
terial were  found  near  the  villages,  close  to  the 
kilns,  where  it  was  to  be  burnt.  The  soil  of 
the  undulating  ground  appeared  sandy,  with 
here  and  there  an  intermixture  of  gravel,  and 
having  but  a very  thin  covering  of  vegetable 
mould.  I should  not  have  thought  it  fertile ; 
but,  in  this  matter,  practice  is  our  only  guide. 
We  found  indigo,  sesamum,  and  crotollaria 
juncea , or  Indian  hemp,  growing  in  these  si- 
tuations vigorously,  although  much  neglected. 
The  indigo  was  four  feet  high,  and  the  sesa- 
mum at  least  six.  In  one  valley,  nearly  level 
with  the  river,  we  observed  a Tank,  or  rather 
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small  natural  lake,  and  close  to  it  some  good 
fields  of  rice,  which  it  appeared  to  irrigate. 
Grazing  near  the  village  was  a large  herd  of 
black  cattle  in  high  condition,  indicating  that 
the  pasture  was  of  a good  quality.  Leading 
from  the  village  into  the  country  were  two 
tolerably  good  cart-roads.  These,  the  inhabi- 
tants informed  us,  communicated  with  Main- 
tom,  Padain,  Taing-tah,  and  Ngape,  places 
which  have  the  rank  of  towns,  or  My  os,  and 
are  all  of  them  situated  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  foot  of  the  Aracan  mountains. 

In  the  course  of  this  day's  journey,  the  hills, 
never  at  any  considerable  distance,  often  form 
the  bank  of  the  river : when  this  was  the 
case,  the  stream  was  narrow,  deep,  and  clear 
of  islets.  When  they  receded,  it  widened, 
and  the  bed  of  the  river  abounded  in  islands 
covered  with  the  saccharum  spontaneum . The 
villages  were  few,  and  far  distant,  and  the 
general  impression  conveyed  was  that  of  a 
country  little  cultivated  and  thinly  inhabited. 
The  hills  are  universally  covered  with  a forest 
of  considerable  size.  In  this,  from  Prome  in- 
clusive, upwards,  the  teak-tree,  tolerably  fre_ 
quent,  could  be  recognised  by  its  blossoms  oc- 
casionally coming  down  almost  to  the  water’s 
edge.  At  any  other  than  the  flowering  sea- 
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son,  we  should  not  have  been  able  to  detect 
it.  Accordingly  it  had  not  been  noticed  by 
the  officers  of  the  army,  or  other  travellers 
who  had  passed,  when  the  tree,  which  is  de- 
ciduous, was  not  only  out  of  flower  but  leaf. 
W e did  not  expect  to  find  the  teak-tree  so 
thinly  interspersed  in  the  common  forest,  until 
we  had  an  opportunity  of  determining,  by  per- 
sonal examination,  that  this  was  the  case  in  the 
hills  before  Prome.  In  what  is  properly  called 
a teak  forest,  the  teak  prevails  over  all  other 
trees,  sometimes  nearly  to  their  entire  exclusion. 

Sept.  19. — We  left  Tong-taong  early  this 
morning,  and  soon  reached  the  village  of  Tha- 
ret  (the  Mango),  which  is  situated  on  the  west 
bank,  and  has  the  rank  of  a Myo.  This  was 
one  of  the  largest  places  we  had  yet  seen,  and 
to  all  appearance  the  most  thriving.  A great 
number  of  boats  were  moored  along  the  bank. 
Judging  by  the  concourse  of  people  who  came 
down  to  gaze  at  the  steam-vessel,  it  must  con- 
tain several  thousand  inhabitants.  The  houses, 
as  every  where  else,  consisted  of  a light  and 
frail  fabric  of  bamboos,  grass,  or  palm-leaves. 

Such  a house  is  seldom  worth  more  than  forty 
current  ticals,  or  4 /.,  and  it  is  a splendid  man- 
sion that  costs  400,  or  40/.  With  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, there  exists  no  substantial  structures 
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in  the  country,  except  those  which  are  dedi- 
cated to  religious  purposes.  The  insecurity  of 
property  forbids  that  the  matter  should  be 
otherwise.  If  a Burman  becomes  possessed  of 
wealth,  temple-building  is  the  only  luxury  in 
which  he  can  safely  expend  it.  Hence  the 
prosperity  of  a place,  which  is  never  more  than 
temporary,  is  to  be  judged  of  in  this  country, 
not  by  the  comforts  or  luxuries  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, or  the  reputable  appearance  of  their  ha- 
bitations, but  by  the  number,  magnitude, 
splendour,  and  actual  condition  of  its  temples 
and  monasteries.  On  these  are  wasted  substan- 
tial materials,  labour,  and  even  ingenuity,  equal 
to  the  construction  of  respectable  towns  and 
villages,  calculated  to  last  for  generations. 
Tharet  and  its  dependencies  form,  with  the 
district  of  Sarawadi,  the  assignment  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  King’s  only  full  brother, 
who  takes  his  title  from  the  last-named  place. 

At  half-past  eight  o’clock  we  passed  Meea- 
day,  (Myede,  land  within,)  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  river.  This  place  is  considered  by  Bur- 
man  travellers  to  be  half-way  between  Ava  and 
Rangoon.  It  is  but  a small  village  in  compari- 
son with  Tharet,  but  has  also  the  rank  of  a 
Myo.  This  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  Bur- 
man  army  for  six  months,  and  the  place  of 
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their  eventual  retreat  after  their  defeats  near 
Prome.  Here  they  were  attacked  by  fever, 
dysentery,  and  the  spasmodic  cholera.  These 
and  the  wounds  received  in  the  late  actions  car- 
ried off  great  numbers.  The  ground  was  highly 
offensive  when  our  troops  passed  it,  and  on  the 
banks  and  islands  were  found  many  recent 
graces,  for  there  was  no  time  to  burn  the 
dead,  d his  place,  like  the  other  positions  of 
the  Burman  army,  was  strongly  stockaded  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  ; but  the  Burmans  again 
fled  at  our  approach,  and  offered  no  resistance. 
In  the  afternoon  we  had  before  us  the  wooded 
island  of  Loongee  (Lwan-k’hi),  and  at  five 
o’clock  we  anchored  opposite  the  little  village 
of  Ang-lap  (middle  fish-pond.)  On  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  river,  (the  island  intervening,) 
is  the  village  of  S lian-baong-w e,  (elephant  boat 
whirlpool,)  which  is  prettily  situated  on  a pro- 
jecting point  of  land.  The  scenery  altogether 
in  this  situation  is  exceedingly  romantic.  Co- 
lonel Syme  and  his  companions  were  particu- 
larly struck  with  its  beauty,  and  longed  for 
the  pencil  of  Mr.  Daniel  to  delineate  it ; but 
it  did  not  appear  to  us  that  there  were  objects 
in  it  sufficiently  distinct  and  prominent  to  con- 
stitute the  subject  of  a fine  landscape. 

At  Loongee,  Dr.  W allich  and  I landed  on 
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a promontory  where  the  rock  was  exposed. 
This  was  about  fifty  feet  high.  On  the  shore 
we  found  the  calcareous  sandstone  as  before. 
On  examining  tbe  cliff  farther  up,  I found  the 
lowest  stratum  to  be  a slate  clay  much  decom 
posed.  Above  it  was  the  sand-stone,  and  above 
all  a hard  calcareous  limestone.  In  the  thick 
wood  in  the  valleys,  several  of  the  common 
fowl,  in  a wild  state,  were  seen,  and  the  crow- 
ing of  the  cocks  all  round  was  incessant,  show- 
ing that  this  species  of  game  is  very  plentiful. 
A party  which  went  to  the  village  saw  a hare, 
the  first  that  had  been  observed,  for  this  animal 
is  not  found  in  the  delta  of  the  Irawadi.  The 
banks  of  the  river  to-day  had  been  somewhat 
lower  than  yesterday ; the  hills  encroaching 
less  upon  the  river,  the  river  itself  being  wider, 
and  the  islands  more  numerous.  Villages  were 
more  frequent,  but  still  the  country  appeared 
very  poorly  inhabited,  and  the  marks  of  cul- 
ture  were  trifling  in  the  extreme. 

Sept.  20. — This  morning  we  passed  Mi-kya- 
ong-re,  a considerable  village  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  river.  From  this  place  there  is  a road 
for  wheel-carriage  to  the  town  of  Tongo  on 
the  Setang  river,  and  nearly  in  the  parallel  of 
Prome.  The  distance  is  but  ten  days’  travel 
for  caravans  or  carts.  At  twelve  o’clock  we 
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reached  Melloon,  pronounced  Malun,  but  writ- 
ten Melwan.  Immediately,  on  turning  a sharp 
elbow  of  the  river,  which  is  here  only  six  hun- 
dred yards  broad,  we  came  upon  Melloon  on 
the  west,  and  Patanago  on  the  east  bank,  front- 
ing each  other,  where  the  stream  expands  to  a 
bieadth  of  nine  hundred  yards.  During  the 
negotiations  which  terminated  in  a renewal  of 
hostilities,  the  British  army  was  encamped  at 
Patanago,  and  the  Burman  entrenched  at  Mel- 
loon, the  river  only  separating  the  adverse  par- 
ties. The  Burman  army,  alleged  to  amount  to 
20,000  men,  was  commanded  by  Prince  Me- 
miabo  (Men-myat-pu),  a half-brother  of  the 
King,  and  a youth  without  any  experience. 
Under  him  was  the  chief  Kaulen  Mengyi,  one 
of  the  Burman  negotiators,  a suspicious  nig- 
gaidly  old  man,  who  had  never  commanded  an 
army  before,  or  even  had  any  knowledge  of  the 
ait  of  war  as  practised  by  the  Burmans  them- 
selves. Mr.  Judson,  who  was  taken  out  of 
irons  and  sent  down  from  Ava  to  JMelloon,  to 
act  as  interpreter  to  the  Prince,  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  personally  the  miserable 
manner  in  which  things  were  conducted,  and 
the  dismay  and  consternation  with  which  the 
Burmans  had  been  seized.  Old  Kaulen  Men- 
gyi meted  out  the  gunpowder  to  the  soldiers  in 
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person,  as  if  he  had  been  making  disbursements 
from  the  public  treasury ; and  his  parsimony 
was  conspicuous  in  every  department,  while  he 
neglected  all  the  essential  objects  of  the  war. 
Mr.  Judson  had  received  from  the  Burman  go- 
vernment, for  himself  and  two  folio v/ers,  the 
sum  of  twenty  ticals,  which  with  much  eco- 
nomy lasted  for  a month,  Ivaulen  Mengyi, 
upon  being  petitioned,  in  official  form,  for  an- 
other supply,  told  him  that  his  habits  were  ex- 
travagant, and  appointed  a Burman  officer  to 
control  his  expenditure. 

We  landed  on  the  spot  where  the  Burman 
works  had  been  escaladed.  The  greater  part 
of  these  were  still  remaining.  They  had  con- 
sisted of  a double  abattis  and  an  earthen  wall 
of  no  great  height,  crowned  by  a palisade. 
This  surrounded  a conical  hill  of  easy  ascent, 
and  about  one  hundred  feet  high,  to  the  extent 
of  two  thousand  yards.  There  was  no  ditch. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  unskilfully 
chosen  than  this  position,  for  the  Burman  army 
was  exposed  from  head  to  foot  to  the  artillery 
from  the  opposite  bank,  and  the  only  protec- 
tion it  had  against  our  shells  and  rockets,  the 
practice  of  which  was  excellent  throughout  the 
war,  consisted  in  pits  covered  by  planks,  in 
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which  the  besieged  hid  themselves.  Similar 
pits,  indeed,  were  found  in  almost  all  the 
stockades  which  were  taken,  for  the  dread  of 
our  artillery  was  extreme.  After  a cannonade 
of  two  hours,  our  storming  party  crossed  the 
river  in  boats  in  broad  day  ; and  as  soon  as  it 
had  gained  the  foot  of  the  works,  these  were, 
as  usual,  abandoned  without  resistance,  the 
Prince  and  his  Lieutenant  being  among  the 
first  to  give  the  example  of  flight.  The  prin- 
cipal loss  sustained  by  us  took  place  in  cross- 
ing the  river;  but  it  was  very  trifling,  for  the 
fire  of  the  enemy  was  as  disorderly  and  ill- 
directed  as  usual.  An  officer  who  had  the 
best  means  of  ascertaining  this  last  fact,  in- 
formed me,  that  at  Donabew,  after  their  suc- 
cess, and  when  they  were  in  high  spirits,  the 
Burman  artillery-men,  independent  of  not  le- 
velling their  guns  properly,  or  at  all,  did  not 
fire  any  one  piece  often er  than  once  in  twenty 
minutes. 

In  passing  over  the  ground  within  the  stock- 
ade, we  saw  the  skeletons  of  several  of  the 
Burmese  warriors,  who  had  been  killed  in  the  ' 
action,  lying  neglected  among  the  rank  weeds. 
The  performance  of  funeral  obsequies  among 
the  Burmans  is,  under  all  circumstances,  die- 
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tated  less  by  a regard  to  the  memory  of  the 
dead,  than  the  belief  that  it  is  a work  of  re- 
ligious merit  in  the  survivors. 

Melloon  is  a very  poor  place,  and  is  described 
as  having  been  so  thirty  years  ago,  in  the 
journal  of  Dr.  Buchanan  Hamilton,  who  ob- 
serves, that  the  number  of  temples  is  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  population.  dhis  was 
still  the  case  ; and  it  may  be  safely  asserted, 
that  the  temples  and  monasteries  were  more 
numerous  than  the  houses.  We  found  tlnee 
new  temples,  two  of  them  richly  gilt.  One  of 
the  latter  had  been  built  by  a Myosugi,  or  chief 
of  the  district  of  Melloon,  and  the  other  by  a 
Burman  merchant ; the  third  was  built,  during 
the  war,  by  the  Prince  Memiabo,  when  in 
command  of  the  army.  We  passed  through 
the  village,  and  found  the  inhabitants,  as  else- 
where, suffering  from  a scarcity.  The  price  of 
rice  was  five  ticals  of  flowered  silver,  or  about 
thirteen  shillings  per  basket,  of  half  a hundred 
weight,  which  was  from  three  to  four  hundred 
per  cent,  beyond  the  price  of  ordinary  seasons. 
Little  or  none,  however,  was  procurable  at  any 
price.  The  poor  inhabitants,  generally,  had  re- 
course to  wild  roots  as  a substitute.  We  saw 
several  baskets  of  fresh  roots  of  a wild  arum , 

brought  from  the  marshes,  and  some  that  had 
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been  prepared.  In  coming  up  the  river,  we 
observed,  in  several  places,  the  same  root  under 
preparation.  It  is  first  sliced,  then  macerated 
for  a couple  of  days,  after  which  the  women 
tread  it  in  tubs  with  their  feet,  and  when  it 
is  dried  in  the  sun  it  is  fit  for  use.  We 
noticed  that  another  root,  still  less  palatable, 
was  also  had  recourse  to,  but  were  unable  to 
determine  what  it  was.  During  the  two  years 
that  the  war  continued,  no  scarcity  was  felt, 
although  undoubtedly  agricultural  labour  was 
greatly  interrupted  by  the  flight  and  dispersion 
of  the  inhabitants,  the  depredations  of  marau- 
ders, and  the  conscriptions  which  were  raised. 
It  was  not  until  two  or  three  months  after  the 
cessation  of  hostilities,  that  a general  scarcity 
began  to  prevail  throughout  every  part  of  the 
country,  with  the  exception  of  the  districts 
ceded  to  the  British  Government.  From  this 
it  may  be  inferred,  that  there  had  existed  in 
the  country  a stock  of  corn  considerably  be- 
yond the  average  consumption  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Independent  of  this  general  cause  of 
distress,  the  people  of  Melloon  suffered  pecu- 
liarly during  the  war.  Mr.  Judson,  in  his 
walk,  met  a group  of  the  inhabitants,  and  had 
a long  conversation  with  them,  in  which  they 
informed  him,  that  the  levy  raised  in  the  dis- 
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trict  had  been  engaged  with  our  troops  at  Do- 
nabew,  on  the  7th  of  March,  and  suffered  se- 
verely in  that  affair,  not  one-half  of  those  who 
had  joined  the  army  having  ever  returned. 

In  the  evening  we  crossed  over  to  Patanago* 
which  is  still  smaller  than  Melloon.  Close  to 
it  is  a narrow  lake,  two  miles  in  length  ; and 
we  were  informed  that  a second,  of  larger  ex- 
tent, exists  at  no  great  distance.  In  the  cold 
season,  these  lakes  had  been  covered  with 
a multitude  of  ducks  and  other  water-fowl  ; 
but  these,  which  are  migratory,  had  not  yet 
made  their  appearance.  A short  way  above 
Patanago  is  a cliff,  which  exposes  a section  of 
the  rock  and  soil.  The  rock  is  calcareous  sand- 
stone in  strata,  nearly  horizontal.  The  greater 
part  of  it  is  so  decomposed,  that  I found  it 
difficult  to  get  specimens  sufficiently  hard  for 
preservation.  Intermixed  with  the  softer  strata, 
and  alternating  with  them,  were  thinner  strata 
of  a hard  and  tough  rock,  which  I suspect  to 
be  calcareous  limestone.  I found  none  of  the 
blue  slatey  clay  upon  this  occasion  which  I 
met  below  the  sandstone  at  Loongee.  The 
soil  was  composed  of  sand  and  yellow  clay, 
intermixed  with  large  pebbles  of  flint,  white 
quartz,  and  common  quartz.  On  the  Meloon 
side  I traced  the  sandstone  to  the  highest  hill. 
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From  Prome,  up  to  this  place,  Dr.  Wallicli 
had  been  eminently  successful  in  his  botanical 
researches,  having  discovered  several  new  ge- 
nera, and  many  new  species. 

Meloon  and  its  districts  constitute  the  estate 
of  the  Prince  of  M’het,  k'ha-ra  (Pali  ?)  one  of 
the  King’s  uncles.  Here  the  old  Myowun  of 
Bassien  overtook  us. 

Sept.  21.  — We  quitted  Melloon  by  break  of 
day  this  morning,  and  at  a place  called  Myen- 
ka-taong,  a few  miles  above  it,  on  the  same 
side,  a little  pagoda  was  pointed  out  to  us  upon 
an  elevated  cliff  on  the  very  verge  of  the  bank, 
and  threatened  every  season  to  be  carried  away 
by  the  river.  This  had  in  itself  nothing  re- 
markable ; for  it  was  but  one  out  of  a great 
many  similar  pagodas  crowning  the  tops  of  the 
most  conspicuous  hills  and  eminences  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  ever  since  entering  the  hilly 
country ; but  it  was  connected  with  an  era  in 
Burman  history,  and  this  gave  it  some  interest. 
At  the  spot  where  it  is  erected,  a Burman  king 
of  Pugan,  of  the  name  of  Chau-lu,  or  Sau-lu,  is 
said  to  have  been  assassinated  by  one  of  his  ge- 
nerals. On  looking  into  a chronological  list  of 
the  Burman  kings,  with  which  I had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  provided,  this  prince  is  stated  to 
have  ascended  the  throne  in  the  year  1030  of 
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the  Christian  era,  and  his  successor  in  1056, 
which  last  is  probably  the  date  of  his  death. 
Monuments  to  the  memory  of  the  dead  are  not 
very  frequent  amongst  the  Burmans,  and  those 
in  commemoration  of  remarkable  events  still 
rarer.  When  a monument  is  erected  over  the 
ashes  of  the  dead,  it  is  in  the  ordinary  pyra- 
midal form,  and  ought  not,  according  to  the 
priests,  to  be  crowned  with  the  Ti , or  iron  um- 
brella. However,  there  is  a difference  of  opi- 
nion on  this  point  between  the  priesthood  and 
the  Court — the  people  taking  part  with  the 
former.  The  affair  is  generally  compromised 
by  making  the  structure  at  the  same  time  a 
monument  to  the  dead,  and  consecrating  it  to 
Gautama ; so  that,  in  fact,  the  priests  gain 
their  cause,  as  there  is  nothing  in  such  a build- 
ing to  distinguish  it  from  an  ordinary  zidi,  or 
temple. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  we  passed  the  vil- 
lage of  Myan-kwan,  a very  considerable  one  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  river  and  Ma-kwe,  one  of 
the  largest  and  finest  we  had  seen  on  the  same 
side.  A temple,  on  a hill  near  this  last,  has  the 
reputation  of  containing  the  bed  of  Gautama  : 
the  name  of  it  is  Mya-thalon,  or,  “ the  temple 
of  the  emerald  bed.”  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  and  farther  up  than  Ma-kw6,  is  an- 
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other  large  village,  called  Menbu,  (Men-pu). 
The  Irawadi  is  here  at  least  two  miles  broad, 
and  in  its  bed  are  many  low  islands,  covered 
with  long  grass  nowhere  to  be  seen  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  which  are  far  too  high  to 
be  ever  inundated — a circumstance  apparently 
necessary  to  the  growth  of  this  plant.  The 
higher  ranges  of  hills  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
had  ceased — that  on  the  western,  at  Melloon  ; 
and  that  on  the  eastern,  a little  sooner;  but 
the  country  was  still  hilly  in  its  general  aspect. 
For  the  last  two  days,  the  teak  had  disappeared 
from  the  forest,  of  which  the  trees  were  now 
generally  of  a more  stunted  growth  and  less 
luxuriant  foliage.  In  the  evening,  the  range 
of  Aracan  mountains  was  distinctly  seen  run- 
ning north  and  south.  They  did  not  appear  to 
be  above  fifty  miles  distant,  and  we  estimated 
the  most  elevated  portions  to  be  about  six 
thousand  feet  in  height.  North-east  of  us,  the 
high,  conical,  and  insulated  mountain  of  Poupa 
was  seen  for  the  first  time. 

Sept.  22. — At  ten  o’clock  we  passed  the  large 
village  of  Wet-ma-sut  (the  boar  dry),  which 
consists  of  three  portions,  and  lies  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  river.  A few  miles  below  this 
place,  the  aspect  of  the  country  is  remarkably 
altered.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  naked? 
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steep,  and  indeed  generally  almost  perpendi- 
cular. The  land  consists  of  a succession  of 
little  hills,  crowded  upon  each  other,  with  fre- 
quent ravines,  and  no  plains  or  valleys.  The 
trees  are  of  stunted  growth,  and  thinly  scatter- 
ed, leaving  the  bare  sand  frequently  exposed. 
At  Wet-ma-sut  we  examined  the  rock,  and 
found  it,  as  before,  composed  of  sandstone. 
At  one  o’clock,  a strong  current  being  against 
us,  we  reached  the  village  of  Re-nan-k’hyaung, 
usually  pronounced  Ye-nan-gyaung.  This  com- 
pound word  means  literally  “ odorous  water 
rivulet but  Re-nan  is  the  term  applied  to 
the  petroleum,  or  earth  oil,  of  which  this  vil- 
lage is  the  mart.  About  two  miles  before 
reaching  Re-nan-k’hyaung,  Dr.  Wallich,  Dr. 
Stewart,  and  Dieu tenant  Coxe,  landed,  and 
walked  along  the  narrow  beach  until  close  to 
the  village,  and  succeeded  in  procuring  some 
interesting  and  remarkable  specimens  of  petri- 
factions. Some  of  these  resembled  stalactites, 
and  were  only  incrustations  of  sand,  of  the 
form  of  the  substance  which  composed  the  ma- 
trix, being  of  a soft  and  loose  texture.  By  far 
the  greater  number  consisted  of  masses  of  wood 
of  considerable  size,  impregnated  with  chert,  or 
horn-stone.  In  these,  not  only  the  external 
form,  but  the  appearance  of  the  fibre  and  bark, 
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are  often  accurately  preserved.  All  these  spe- 
cimens of  petrified  wood  were  more  or  less  im- 
pregnated with  iron.  The  most  curious  petri- 
faction, however,  which  we  met,  was  obtained 
by  Dr.  Wallich — a fossil  bone,  which,  from  its 
appearance,  we  judged  at  the  time  to  be  the 
lower  part  of  the  femur,  or  thigh-bone,  of  an 
elephant.  The  cells  of  the  bone,  like  the  fibre 
in  the  wood,  was  accurately  preserved. 

At  three  in  the  afternoon,  our  whole  party 
proceeded  to  the  celebrated  Petroleum  TY^ells. 
Those  which  we  visited  cannot  be  farther  than 
three  miles  from  the  village,  for  we  walked  to 
them  in  forty  minutes.  The  cart-road  which 
leads  to  them  is  tolerably  good,  at  least  for  a 
foot  traveller.  The  wells  occupy  altogether  a 
space  of  about  sixteen  square  miles.  The  coun- 
try here  is  a series  of  sand-hills  and  ravines, — 
the  latter,  torrents  after  a fall  of  rain,  as  we 
now  experienced,  and  the  former  either  covered 
with  a very  thin  soil,  or  altogether  bare.  The 
trees,  which  were  rather  more  numerous  than 
we  looked  for,  did  not  rise  beyond  twenty  feet 
in  height.  The  surface  gave  no  indication  that 
we  could  detect  of  the  existence  of  the  petro- 
leum. On  the  spot  which  we  reached,  there 
were  eight  or  ten  wells,  and  we  examined  one 
of  the  best.  The  shaft  was  of  a square  form, 
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and  its  dimensions  about  four  feet  to  a side. 
It  was  formed  by  sinking  a frame  of  wood, 
composed  of  beams  of  the  Mimosa  catechu , 
which  affords  a durable  timber.  Our  conduc- 
tor, the  son  of  the  Myosugi  of  the  village, 
informed  us  that  the  wells  were  commonly 
from  one  hundred  and  forty  to  one  hundred 
and  sixty  cubits  deep,  and  that  their  greatest 
depth  in  any  case  was  two  hundred.  He  in- 
formed us  that  the  one  we  were  examining, 
was  the  private  property  of  his  father — that  it 
was  considered  very  productive,  and  that  its 
exact  depth  was  one  hundred  and  forty  cubits. 
We  measured  it  with  a good  lead-line,  and  as- 
certained its  depth  to  be  two  hundred  and  ten 
feet ; thus  corresponding  exactly  with  the  report 
of  our  conductor — a matter  which  we  did  not 
look  for,  considering  the  extraordinary  careless- 
ness of  the  Burmans  in  all  matters  of  this  de- 
scription. A pot  of  the  oil  was  taken  up,  and 
a good  thermometer  being  immediately  plung- 
ed into  it,  indicated  a temperature  of  ninety 
degrees.  That  of  the  air,  when  we  left  the  ship 
an  hour  before,  was  eighty-two  degrees.  To 
make  the  experiment  perfectly  accurate,  we 
ought  to  have  brought  a second  thermometer 
along  with  us;  but  this  was  neglected.  We 
looked  into  one  or  two  of  the  wells,  and  could 
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discern  the  bottom.  The  liquid  seemed  as  if 
boiling  ; but  whether  from  the  emission  of  gas- 
eous fluids,  or  simply  from  the  escape  of  the 
oil  itself  from  the  ground,  we  had  no  means 
of  determining.  The  formation,  where  the 
wells  are  sunk,  consisted  of  sand,  loose  sand- 
stone, and  blue  clay.  When  a well  is  dug  to 
a considerable  extent,  the  Labourers  informed 
us  that  brown  coal  was  occasionally  found. 
Unfortunately  we  could  obtain  no  specimens 
of  this  mineral  on  the  spot,  but  I afterwards 
obtained  some  good  ones  in  the  village.  The 
petroleum  itself,  when  first  taken  out  of  the 
well,  is  of  a thin  watery  consistence,  but  thick- 
ens by  keeping,  and  in  the  cold  weather  it  co- 
agulates. Its  colour,  at  all  times,  is  a dirty 
green,  not  much  unlike  that  of  stagnant  water. 
It  has  a pungent  aromatic  odour,  offensive  to 
most  people.  The  wells  are  worked  by  the 
simplest  contrivance  imaginable.  There  is  over 
each  well  a cross-beam,  supported  by  two  rude 
stanchions.  At  the  centre  of  the  cross-beam, 
and  embracing  it,  is  a hollow  revolving  cylin- 
der, with  a channel  to  receive  a drag- rope,  to 
which  is  appended  a common  earthen  pot  that 
is  let  down  into  the  well,  and  brought  up  full 
by  the  assistance  of  two  persons  pulling  the 
rope  down  an  inclined  plane  by  the  side  of  the 
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well.  The  contents  of  the  pot  are  deposited 
for  the  time  in  a cistern.  Two  persons  are  em- 
ployed in  raising  the  oil,  making  the  whole 
number  of  persons  engaged  on  each  well  only 
four.  The  oil  is  carried  to  the  village  or  port 
in  carts  drawn  by  a pair  of  bullocks,  each  cart 
conveying  from  ten  to  fourteen  pots  of  ten  viss 
each,  or  from  265  to  371  pounds  avoirdupois  of 
the  commodity.  The  proprietors  store  the  oil 
in  their  houses  at  the  village,  and  there  vend 
it  to  the  exporters.  The  price,  according  to 
the  demand,  varies  from  four  ticals  of  flow- 
ered silver,  to  six  ticals  per  1000  viss;  which 
is  from  fivepence  to  sevenpence  halfpenny  per 
cwt.  The  carriage  of  so  bulky  a commodity, 
and  the  brokage  to  which  the  pots  are  so  liable, 
enhance  the  price,  in  the  most  distant  parts  to 
which  the  article  is  transported,  to  fifty  ticals 
per  1000  viss.  Sesamum  oil  will  cost,  at  the 
same  place,  not  less  than  three  hundred  ticals 
for  an  equal  weight ; but  it  lasts  longer,  gives 
a better  light,  and  is  more  agreeable  than  the 
petroleum,  which  in  burning  emits  an  immense 
quantity  of  black  smoke,  which  soils  every  ob- 
ject near  it.  The  cheapness,  however,  of  this 
article  is  so  great,  that  it  must  be  considered 
as  conducing  much  to  the  convenience  and  com- 
fort of  the  Burmans. 
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1 etroleum  is  used  by  the  Burmans  for  the 
purpose  of  burning  in  lamps  ; and  smearing 
timber,  to  protect  it  against  insects,  especially 
the  white  ant,  which  will  not  approach  it.  It 
is  said  that  about  two-thirds  of  it  is  used  for 
burning ; and  that  its  consumption  is  universal, 
until  its  price  reach  that  of  sesamum  oil,  the 
only  one  which  is  used  in  the  country  for  burn- 
ing. Its  consumption,  therefore,  is  universal 
wherever  there  is  water-carriage  to  convey  it ; 
that  is,  in  all  the  country  watered  by  the  Ira- 
wadi,  its  tributary  streams,  and  its  branches. 
It  includes  Bassien,  but  excludes  Martaban, 
Tavoy  and  Mergui,  Aracan,  Tongo,  and  all  the 
northern  and  southern  tributary  states.  The 
quantity  exported  to  foreign  parts  is  a mere 
trifle,  not  worth  noticing.  It  is  considered  that 
a consumption  of  thirty  viss  per  annum  for  each 
family  of  five  and  a half  persons  is  a moderate 
average.  If  it  were  practicable,  therefore,  to 
ascertain  the  real  quantity  produced  at  the 
wells,  we  should  be  possessed  of  the  means  of 
making  a tolerable  estimate  of  the  inhabitants 
who  make  use  of  this  commodity,  constitut- 
ing the  larger  part  of  the  population  of  the 
kingdom. 

With  the  view  of  collecting  data  for  this  es- 
timate, I made  such  enquiry  into  the  nature 
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of  the  trade  as  my  short  stay  would  admit. 
The  number  of  boats  waiting  for  cargoes  of  oil 
was  correctly  taken,  and  found  to  amount  to 
one  hundred  and  eighty-three,  of  very  various 
sizes,  some  carrying  only  one  thousand  viss, 
and  others  fourteen  thousand.  According  to 
the  Burmese,  whom  I consulted,  the  average 
burthen  of  the  vessels  employed  in  this  traffic, 
was  considered  to  be  about  four  thousand  viss. 
The  number  now  mentioned  is  not  considered 
unusual ; and  it  has  been  reckoned  that,  one 
with  another,  they  complete  their  cargoes  in 
fifteen  days  ; they  are  therefore  renewed  twen- 
ty-four times  in  the  course  of  the  year  ; and  the 
exportation  of  oil,  according  to  this  estimate, 
will  be  17,568,000  viss.  Deducting  a third 
from  this  amount,  that  is,  the  quantity  esti- 
mated to  be  used  for  other  purposes  than  burn- 
ing, and  we  have  at  the  annual  consumption  of 
thirty  viss,  for  a family  of  five  and  a half  indi- 
viduals, a population  of  2,1 47,200. 

Of  the  actual  produce  of  the  wells,  we  re- 
ceived accounts  not  easily  reconcilable  to  each 
other.  The  Burmans,  less  perhaps  from  a dis- 
position to  impose  than  from  incapacity  to 
state  any  facts  of  this  nature  with  precision, 
could  not  be  relied  upon,  and  we  had  no  regis- 
ters to  consult.  The  daily  produce  of  the  wells 
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was  stated,  according  to  goodness,  to  vary 
from  thirty  to  five  hundred,  the  average  giving 
about  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  viss  ; and 
the  number  of  wells  was  sometimes  given  as 
low  as  fifty,  and  sometimes  as  high  as  four 
hundred.  The  average  made  about  two  hun- 
dred ; and  considering  that  they  are  spread 
over  sixteen  square  miles,  as  well  as  that  the 
oil  is  well  known  to  be  a very  general  article 
of  consumption  throughout  the  country,  I do 
not  think  this  number  exaggerated.  This  esti- 
mate will  make  the  consumers  of  petroleum  for 
burning  amount  to  2,068,721. 

In  the  narrative  of  one  of  my  predecessors, 
Captain  Cox,  the  number  of  wells  is  given  as 
high  as  520,  and  the  average  daily  produce  of 
each  well  is  reckoned  at  300  viss,  which  makes 
the  whole  annual  produce  56,940,000.  Calcu- 
lating as  before,  this  produce  will  give  a popu 
lation  of  6,959,331.  This  is  a much  higher 
estimate  than  my  rough  data  afford  ; but  even 
this,  it  will  be  observed,  gives  but  a very 
low  estimate  of  the  probable  population  of  the 
empire.  Calculations  formed  from  such  crude 
materials,  and  which  would  be  justly  disre- 
garded where  means  of  gaining  more  accu- 
rate information  are  within  reach,  have  their 
value  in  a country  in  which  exact  details  are 
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never  procurable  upon  any  question  of  sta- 
tistics.* 

He-nan-k’hyaung  is  but  a petty  village.  It 
is  situated  in  a narrow  dell  on  the  river-side, 
the  sand-hills  forming  a sort  of  amphitheatre 
behind  it.  About  a mile  below  it  is  a small 
village  where  coarse  earthen  pots  are  manufac- 
tured for  the  petroleum;  and  a short  way  above 
it  a second  village,  which  is  also  a port  for  ex- 
portation. At  this  last  we  counted  twenty- 
three  boats. 

Sept.  23. — We  left  He-nan-k’hyaung  at  day- 
light, and  at  the  distance  of  about  three  miles 
above  it  came  to  the  Pen  river,  a little  stream 
which  here  falls  into  the  Ira  wadi  on  its  eastern 
bank.  There  is  a village  of  the  same  name  at 
its  mouth.  At  two  o’clock,  favoured  by  a 
strong  southerly  breeze,  we  reached  Pa-k’han- 
nge,  or  little  Pa-k’han,  a very  pretty  village, 
and  of  considerable  size.  Opposite  to  it,  on  the 
western  bank,  is  a straggling  village,  which  is 
four  miles  distant  from  the  larger  one  of  Sem- 
begliewn  (Sen-p’hyu-kywan,  white  elephant 
island),  and  has  the  same  name.  This  is  the 
best  and  most  frequented  route  from  the  banks 

* More  accurate  details  were  afterwards  obtained  in  Ava, 
and  will  be  given  in  the  sequel. 
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of  the  Irawadi  to  Aracan,  and  that  by  which 
Major  Ross,  with  a battalion  of  Sepoys,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  elephants  and  cattle  of  the 
army,  proceeded  in  the  month  of  March  last. 
The  route  within  the  plains  was  no  more  than 
six  days’  moderate  march;  so  that  the  direct 
distance  to  the  toot  of  the  hills  does  not  pro- 
bably exceed  forty  miles.  The  late  Ivino'  con- 
structed  the  excellent  road  which  leads  to  the 
Aracan  mountains.  The  principal  town  of  this 
distiict,  called  Salen,  or  Chalen,  is  about  twelve 
miles  from  the  Irawadi.  An  interesting  ac- 
count of  this  town  and  its  district,  which  con- 
stitutes at  present  the  estate  of  the  King’s 
brother-in-law  and  favourite,  has  been  given 
by  an  officer  of  Major  Ross’s  detachment. 
Round  the  town  are  the  remains  of  a fortifica- 
tion, the  brick  walls  of  which  are  still,  in  some 
situations,  fifty  feet  high.  This  is  said  to  have 
been  constructed  when  Pugan  was  the  capital 
of  the  empire,  not  less  than  fifteen  hundred 
years  back,  which  would  correspond  with  the 
reign  of  a prince  named  Pok-san-lan,  who  as- 
cended the  throne  in  the  year  of  Christ  324. 
The  district  of  Salen  proved  to  be  by  far  the 
most  populous  and  cultivated  which  had  been 
seen  by  the  English  since  entering  the  Bnrman 
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dominions.  Numerous  villages  were  observed, 
and  in  some  places  the  rice  culture  extended  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  see.  This  advantage  it 
seems  to  owe  to  the  Salen  river,  which  is 
dammed  by  the  inhabitants  for  the  purpose 
of  irrigation,  and  fertilizes  the  country  in  its 
whole  course.  It  is  probable,  that  wherever 
such  streams  exist  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
population  and  agricultural  industry  will  be 
found  to  prevail ; but  I do  not  imagine  they 
are  numerous,  judging  from  the  small  number 
we  have  observed  falling  into  the  Irawadi.  The 
banks  of  this  river  itself,  before  it  commences 
its  disemboguement,  are  generally  too  steep  and 
hilly  to  allow  of  the  neighbouring  country  be- 
ing cheaply  irrigated  from  it ; and  this  circum- 
stance, independent  of  the  insecurity  of  pro- 
perty, will  go  a great  way  towards  accounting 
for  the  general  absence  of  agricultural  industry 
which  we  had  hitherto  observed.  Even  the 
boasted  culture  and  population  of  Salen,  which, 
not  onlv  from  the  statement  of  the  English 

* O 

officers,  but  from  its  being  the  estate  of  the 
favourite,  we  may  presume  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  kingdom,  will  bear  no  comparison 
with  some  of  the  choice  districts  of  Bengal.  In 
the  printed  account,  it  is  stated  to  contain  six 
hundred  square  miles,  and  to  have  a population 
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of  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  which 
gives  about  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  to 
the  square  mile;  whereas  some  of  the  Bengal 
districts  have  four,  five,  and  even  six  hundred 
inhabitants. 

At  five  in  the  evening  we  reached  Sillah 
Mew,  (Sa-le,)  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river. 
From  Wet-ma-sut  up  to  this  place,  after  which 
it  narrows,  the  Irawadi  has  a great  breadth.  In 
some  situations,  to  all  appearance,  it  was  not 
less  than  four  miles  across.  In  this  part  of  its 
course,  it  is  full  of  large  islands.  The  princi- 
pal channel,  all  the  way  from  Melloon,  had 
been  close  to  the  eastern  bank  ; and  we  had, 
therefore,  little  opportunity  of  observing  the 
western.  We  landed  at  Sale,  and  inspected 
the  village  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 
A great  part  of  it  had  been  destroyed  during 
the  war,  and  it  had  not  yet  recovered.  The 
inhabitants,  indeed,  had  at  one  time  abandoned 
the  place,  and  returned  only  three  months  ago. 
Notwithstanding  this,  they  showed  no  symp- 
toms of  timidity,  but  came  down  in  numbers 
to  the  bank  to  see  the  steam-vessel ; and  a 
crowd  of  them  accompanied  us  in  our  walk, 
behaving  in  the  most  kind  and  respectful  man- 
ner. Joy  at  the  return  of  peace,  indeed,  and 
a deprecation  of  all  war,  seemed  to  be  the  uni- 
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versal  feelings  of  the  lower  classes  throughout 
the  country.  Sale  contains  200  houses,  and  its 
population,  therefore,  may  amount  to  1000  or 
1200  inhabitants.  It  is  the  principal  place  of 
a considerable  district,  situated  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  the  portion  on  the  western  bank 
beinar  by  far  the  most  fertile— an  observation 
which  applies  to  all  the  country,  from  Wet- 
ma-sut  to  Sal6.  Sale  has  a neat  appearance, 
and  differs  from  the  villages  farther  down,  in 
having  the  houses  built  on  the  ground,  instead 
of  being  raised  on  posts.  Near  the  village, 
as  usual,  are  several  considerable  temples  and 
monasteries.  Immediately  above  it  are  the 
ruins  of  a brick  fort,  which,  we  were  told,  was 
constructed  by  the  Burmans  to  resist  the  last 
invasion  of  the  Talains ; yet  it  has  an  appear- 
ance of  much  greater  antiquity.  Close  to  it  is 
a stone  with  an  inscription,  standing  on  its  end, 
and  resembling  a rude  tombstone  in  a country 
churchyard  in  England.  This  is  of  sandstone, 
and  the  inscription  not  legible.  There  is 
enough  however,  to  show  that  it  is  not  the 
character  at  present  used  by  the  Burmans. 
The  country  around  is  eminently  sterile,  con- 
sisting of  little  else  than  sand,  on  the  surface 
of  which  are  strewed  large  pebbles  of  quartz, 
and  fragments  of  petrified  wood.  The  inha- 
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bitants  complained  that  little  or  no  rain  had 
fallen,  and  apprehended  a famine. 

We  counted  eighty  trading  boats  at  this 
place,  some  of  them  the  largest  we  had  seen. 
The  trade  consists  in  palm-sugar,  terra  japo-, 
nica,  onions,  capsicum,  and  cotton.  Sale  has  al- 
ways been  a place  of  considerable  traffic.  It 
was  the  only  one  in  the  country  where  the 
shopkeepers  were  in  the  habit  of  coming  to 
passing  travellers  to  hawk  their  goods.  This 
mark  of  prosperity  was  now  no  longer  visible. 

Sept.  24. — At  half-past  three  in  the  after- 
noon, we  reached  Pagham-mew  (Pugan).  In 
our  journey  we  had  a range  of  hills  along  the 
west  bank  of  the  river,  from  two  hundred  to 
four  hundred  feet  high.  The  eastern  bank  was 
much  less  elevated,  and  here  a low  country, 
with  occasional  gentle  swellings,  extended,  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  see,  to  the  south-east.  In- 
land from  Pugan,  there  is  an  insulated  range  of 
rugged  and  bleak-looking  hills. 

The  rock  formation,  wherever  we  had  an  op- 
portunity of  examining  it,  consisted  of  nothing 
else  than  sandstone  and  breccia  ; the  soil  being 
composed  of  the  debris  of  these  materials,  with 
little  or  no  vegetable  mould.  The  hills  were 
but  partly  covered  with  trees,  and  these  were 
little  better  than  brushwood.  In  the  narrow 
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belt  intervening  between  the  hills  and  the 
river  alone,  the  soil  being  somewhat  bettei, 
trees  of  considerable  size  were  to  be  seen,  such 
as  the  sacred  fig,  the  tamarind,  palmyra,  and 
mango. 

As  we  approached  Pugan,  we  had  a view  of 
the  last  field  on  which  the  Barmans  had  tried 
the  fortune  of  war  with  our  troops.  A Chief 
of  the  name  of  Ze-ya-thuran,  (Jaya-sura,  bold 
in  victory,  Pali,)  of  the  ranh  of  a 'W  undok,  had 
long  importuned  the  King  of  Ava  to  put  him 
in  command  of  the  army.  When  the  hard  con- 
ditions of  the  treaty  concluded  at  Patanago 
were  announced  to  the  Court,  the  King,  who 
was  reluctant  to  comply  with  them,  was  at 
length  brought  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  Z6-ya- 
thuran,  who  accordingly  received  the  command 
of  the  army.  He  took  with  him  such  troops 
as  could  be  collected  at  Ava,  and  with  these 
and  the  fugitives  from  Melloon,  posted  him- 
self to  the  south  of  Pugan,  where  the  exten- 
sive Pagodas  and  other  ruins  of  this  ancient 
capital  commence.  Ze-ya-thuran,  whose  force 
was  supposed  to  amount  to  16,000  men,  in- 
stead of  acting  on  the  defensive,  in  field-works 
or  stockades,  like  his  predecessors,  attempted  a 
mode  of  warfare  apparently  more  judicious — 
that  of  opposing  our  army,  step  by  step,  by  de- 
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sultory  attacks  and  bush-fighting,  for  which  the 
extensive  ruins  of  Pugan,  and  the  low  woods 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  characterised 
the  scene  of  action,  were  well  suited.  But  the 
Bur  in  an  troops  refused  to  fight,  and  took  to 
flight  on  the  first  assault.  A post  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  was  entered  by  our  troops  at  the 
charge.  The  Burmese,  who  occupied  it,  preci- 
pitated themselves  into  the  river,  and  here  three 
hundred  of  them  are  said  to  have  been  bayonet- 
ed or  drowned.  Ze-ya-thuran  fled  to  Ava  after 
his  defeat,  and  had  the  indiscretion,  on  his  first 
audience  of  the  King,  to  ask  for  reinforcements, 
and  to  tender  fresh  promises  of  victory.  The 
King,  provoked  at  his  assurance,  and  angry 
with  himself  for  having  broken  off  the  nego- 
tiations, which  he  felt  must  now  be  renewed  to 
a disadvantage,  ordered  his  vanquished  general 
for  immediate  execution.  Ze-ya-thuran  was 
disliked  by  his  fellow-courtiers,  and  odious  to 
the  people  as  a notorious  oppressor.  In  the 
hour  of  need  he  had  therefore  no  one  to  be- 
friend him.  He  was  dragged  from  the  Hall  of 
Audience  by  the  hair  of  the  head  and  conduct- 
ed to  prison,  where  he  remained  only  one  hour, 
when  he  was  led  to  the  place  of  execution,  and 
beheaded.  Mr.  Judson  told  me,  that  he  hap- 
pened by  accident  to  be  present  when  he  was 
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dragged  to  prison,  and  afterwards  when  he  was 
taken  to  the  place  of  execution.  The  Burmese 
jailers  and  executioners,  for  they  are  one  and 
the  same,  are  all  pardoned  criminals  , and  upon 
this  occasion  displayed  the  most  savage  ferocity, 
knowing  it  was  safe  to  do  so  towards  a man 
who  had  not  only  incurred  the  King's  displea- 
sure, hut  against  whom  also  the  public  hatred 
was  particularly  directed.  In  leading  him  to 
the  prison,  he  was  dragged  along  the  ground 
and  stripped  naked,  the  executioners  disputing 
with  each  other  for  the  different  articles  of  his 
dress.  When  led  to  execution,  he  was  pinion- 
ed as  visual,  and  for  a distance  of  two  miles  was 
goaded  with  spears,  and  otherwise  maltreated 
to  such  a degree,  that  he  was  nearly  dead  be- 
fore  suffering  decapitation. 

Immediately  after  dinner  we  landed,  and 
strolled  for  two  or  three  hours  among  the  ruins 
of  Pugan,  the  most  remarkable  and  interest- 
ing remains  of  antiquity  in  the  Burman  domi- 
^ II i i]is.  and  for  twelve  centuries  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment. We  ascended  one  of  the  largest 
temples,  and  from  this  had  a commanding  pros- 
pect of  the  surrounding  country  and  ruins; 
the  latter  extending  for  at  least  eight  miles 
along  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  being  in  depth 
often  three  or  four  miles.  In  this  space,  the 
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number  of  temples  is  quite  surprising.  When 
the  Burmans  themselves  talk  of  things  that  are 
countless,  it  is  a favourite  figure  to  say  that 
they  are  as  numerous  as  the  temples  of  Pugan. 
They  are  of  all  sizes,  and  in  various  states  of 
preservation.  Some  have  been  restored,  and  are 
still  used  as  places  of  worship  ; others  are  tole- 
rably complete,  though  neglected  ; but  many 
are  mere  ruins,  and  a considerable  number  are 
but  heaps  of  mouldering  brick. 

In  the  evening,  when  I returned  to  the 
steam-vessel,  1 found  the  old  Myowun  of  Bas- 
sien  waiting  for  me.  He  had  with  him  the 
royal  order  for  the  approach  of  the  Mission  to 
Ava.  This  was,  according  to  custom,  a narrow 
palm  leaf,  about  three  feet  long,  pointed  at  both 
ends — a shape  which  marks  a royal  mandate, 
and  the  forging  of  which  is  an  act  of  high  trea- 
son. The  following  is  a literal  translation  of 
this  document. 

“ Ne-myo-men-k’haong  Kyan-the.*  In  re- 
gard to  conducting  to  the  golden  feet  the  Eng- 
lish chief,  he  being  an  envoy  who  has  come 
from  a far  country,  you  are  to  proceed  along 
with  him,  sending  a boat  and  people  at  the 
end  of  every  two  stages,  saying  what  day  you 

’ The  name  of  our  conductor,  the  ex-Governor  of  Bassien. 
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left  Henzada,  and  at  what  place,  and  by  how 
many  stages  you  have  arrived,  and  how  many 
more  stages  will  bring  you  to  the  presence.”' — 
“The  writing  of  the  Great  Wuns.” 

Sept.  25. — We  repeated  our  visit  this  morn- 
ing to  the  ruins  of  Pugan.  This  place  is  stated, 
in  Burman  chronology,  to  have  been  founded 
by  a king  named  Sa-mud-da-raj*  in  the  year 
of  the  grand  se ra  799,  of  Gautama  651,  of  Sali- 
vana,  called  by  the  Burmans  Sumundri,  29, 
corresponding  with  the  year  of  Christ  107.  It 
was  destroyed  in  the  year  of  Christ  1356,  but 
appears  to  have  ceased  to  be  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment in  favour  of  Chit-kaing  thirty-four  years 
earlier.  In  this  long  interval  of  one  thousand 
two  hundred  and  fifteen  years  there  reigned 
fifty-seven  kings,  giving  an  average  to  each 
reign  of  more  than  twenty-one  years.  These 
reigns,  long  in  a barbarous  state  of  society, 
would  seem  to  imply  that  order  and  tranquil- 
lity generally  prevailed  while  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment was  at  Pugan ; and  that  this  was 
the  case  may  perhaps  appear  probable,  from  the 
frequent  mention  made  in  the  chronological  list 
of  sons  and  grandsons  succeeding  fathers  and 

* This  is  a Pali  corruption  of  the  Sanscrit  words  Sa- 
mudra  raja,  or  red  king,-- -a  name  which  suggests  the  pro- 
bability of  a foreign  lineage. 
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grandfathers,  and  brothers  succeeding  brothers, 
while  there  were  but  few  changes  of  dynasty. 

The  oldest  of  the  temples  pointed  out  to  us, 
dated  in  the  reign  of  King  Pyan-bya,  or  from 
846  to  864,  Nine  temples  are  ascribed  by  tra- 
dition to  this  prince ; but  all  of  them  small,  in 
a ruinous  state,  and  without  any  interesting 
relics.  The  first  temple  which  we  visited  had 
the  appellation  of  Thapin-nyu,  or  “the  Omni- 
scient,” which  is  an  epithet  of  Gautama.  It  is 
one  of  the  finest,  has  been  restored,  and  is  occa- 
sionally used  as  a place  of  worship.  A short 
account  of  this  will  suffice  to  convey  a notion 
of  the  style,  character,  and  extent  of  all  the 
large  temples,  for  the  whole  of  these  are  upon 
the  same  model.  They  are  built  of  brick  and 
lime ; and  the  freestone,  which  is  so  abundant 
in  the  country,  and  apparently  so  easily  worked, 
is  generally  to  be  seen  only  in  the  pavement  of 
the  ground-floor  and  court-yard,  or  in  the  con- 
struction of  stairs.  The  bricks  are  well  burnt, 
and  commonly  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches 
long,  and  eight  broad.  The  form  of  the  temple 
is  an  equilateral  quadrangle,  having  on  each 
side  four  large  wings,  also  of  a quadrangular 
form.  In  these  last  are  the  entrances,  and  they 
contain  the  principal  images  of  Gautama.  Each 
side  of  the  temple  measures  about  two  hundred 
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and  thirty  feet.  The  whole  consists  of  four 
stages,  or  stories,  diminishing  in  size  as  they 
ascend.  The  ground  story  only  has  wings. 
The  centre  of  the  building  consists  of  a solid 
mass  of  masonry  : over  this,  and  rising  from 
the  last  story  of  the  building,  is  a steeple, 
in  form  not  unlike  a mitre,  ending  in  a thin 
spire,  which  is  crowned  with  an  iron  um- 
brella, as  in  the  modern  temples.  Round 
each  stage  of  the  building  is  an  arched  corri- 
dor, and  on  one  side  a flight  of  stairs  leads 
all  the  way  to  the  last  story.  ^ATe  ascended  by 
this  flight,  and  found  it  to  consist  of  a hundred 
and  sixty  steps,  giving  a height  which  may  be 
estimated  at  eighty  feet.  The  whole  height  of 
the  building,  including  the  spire,  we  were  in- 
formed by  our  guides,  was  a hundred  and  thir- 
ty-five cubits,  or  about  two  hundred  and  ten 
feet.  Round  this  temple,  like  all  the  rest,  there 
is  a court  fenced  by  a brick  wall,  with  gate- 
ways. Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  of 
this  temple,  as  well  as  of  almost  all  the  other 
buildings  of  Pugan,  is  the  prevalence  of  the 
arch.  The  gateways,  the  doors,  the  galleries, 
and  the  roofs  of  all  smaller  temples,  are  invaria- 
bly formed  by  a well-turned  Gothic  arch.  It 
had  been  alleged,  that  the  art  of  turning  an  arch 
has  been  lost  by  the  modern  Burmans.  There 
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is  no  foundation  for  this  opinion;  for,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Rangoon,  I have  seen  several  very 
good  arches  in  buildings  of  recent  structure. 
The  truth  is,  that  their  modern  buildings,  con- 
sisting generally  of  masses  of  solid  masonry,  or 
of  wood,  necessarily  exclude  the  use  of  the  arch. 
The  temple  of  Thapin-nyu  contains  some  mo- 
dern images  of  Gautama,  of  an  enormous  size, 
composed  of  common  brick  and  plaster,  gilt  over,' 
but  very  rudely  and  clumsily  executed.  Its  con- 
struction is  ascribed  to  Alaum-chao-su,  a prince 
of  Pugan,  whose  reign  commenced  in  108],  and 

ended  in  1151  of  Christ. 

From  the  temple  of  Thapin-nyu  we  proceed- 
ed to  another  large  one,  called,  after  Ananda,  the 
favourite  disciple  of  Gautama.  This  is  in  a 
much  more  complete  state  of  repair,  and  the 
spire  has  been  lately  gilt  over.  These  improve- 
ments were  effected  by  the  father  of  his  present 
Majesty , and  were  in  progress  during  Colonel 
Syme’s  visit  to  the  country.  As  a place  of  wor- 
ship, it  has  the  highest  reputation  of  any  of  the 
temples  of  Pugan.  We  found  here  a number 
of  persons  at  their  devotions,  and  among  them 
a party  of  men  and  women  of  respectable  ap- 
pearance, who  had  come  from  Ava  for  this  ex- 
press purpose.  Each  angle  of  this  temple  was 
found  to  measure  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 

VOL.  i.  , 
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feet,  and  the  spire  was  reported  by  our  guides 
to  be  one  hundred  and  seven  cubits,  or  one 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  and  a half  in  height. 
The  temple  contains  many  huge  images  of  Gau- 
tama, of  the  usual  structure  and  form,  but  no 
relick  of  antiquity.  Its  building  is  ascribed  to 
Kyan-Thak-sa,  who  reigned  in  Pugan  from 
1056  of  Christ,  to  1081.  He  was  the  grand- 
father and  immediate  predecessor  of  Alaun- 

Chau-su,  who  built  Thapin-nyu. 

Not  far  from  the  temple  of  Ananda  there 
are  some  good  Kyaungs,  or  monasteries,  here, 
as  in  other  places,  built  of  wood,  and  tded  : 
connected  with  them  is  a small  building  of  ma- 
sonry, the  inside  of  the  wall  of  which  is  co- 
vered with  rude  paintings,  representing  the 
Burman  hell,  called  Nga-ra,  probably  a cor- 
ruption of  the  Pali  Naraka,  and  of  the  coun- 
try or  paradise  of  Nats.  The  punishments  in 
the  first  are  various — all  of  them  physical ; such 
as  having  the  entrails  torn  out  by  vultures— 
decapitations — knocking  the  brains  out  with  a 
hammer,  and  similar  evils.  Ease  idleness 
high  seats,  and  numerous  attendants,  are,  to 
judge  from  the  paintings  of  this  place,  among 
the  principal  joys  of  the  paradise  of  Nats.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Burman  creed,  the  Nats,  like  all 
other  beings,  are  liable  to  evil  and  to  change ; 
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the  only  exception  is  in  favour  of  those  ad- 
mitted into  Nibban,  where  there  is  neither  joy, 
nor  grief,  pleasure  or  pain;  a state,  which  if 
it  does  not  amount  to  absolute  annihilation,  ap- 
proaches as  near  to  it  as  can  well  be  imagined. 

In  passing  from  the  temple  of  Ananda  to  the 
next,  and  close  to  an  old  and  massy  gateway, 
which  belonged  to  the  ancient  fortification  of 
Pugan,  we  came  upon  the  first  inscriptions 
which  we  had  seen.  These  were  on  two  square 
columns  of  sandstone,  each  about  seven  feet 
high  above  the  ground,  and  much  like  the  massy 
posts  of  a gate,  although  they  had  certainly  not 
been  used  for  this  purpose.  The  four  sides  of 
these  pillars  were  completely  covered  with  wri- 
ting, which  appeared  quite  distinct  and  perfect. 
The  character  is  not  legible  to  the  present  race 
of  inhabitants,  or  at  least  we  could  find  no  per- 
son at  Pugan  who  could  understand  it.  A per- 
son lately  deceased,  it  was  stated,  made  himself 
master  of  it ; and  his  son,  now  at  Ava,  is  said 
to  have  inherited  his  knowledge.  The  Pali  wri- 
tings of  the  Burman  priests  and  laity  are  in  the 
common  character  of  the  country,  in  which  they 
differ  from  the  Siamese,  Kambojans,  and,  I be- 
lieve, Cingalese,  whose  sacred  writings  are  in- 
variably in  the  ancient  Pali  character,  or,  as  it 
is  frequently  denominated,  that  of  Magad’ha, 

i 2 
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The  only  exception  amongst  the  Burmans  is 
one  short  book  of  a few  leaves,  commonly  writ- 
ten  on  sheets  of  ivory,  called  Kamawa;  and 
the  form  of  the  character  in  this  instance,  al- 
though essentially  the  same,  varies  a good  deal 
from  that  in  use  among  the  feiamese. 

The  next  temple  which  we  reached  has  the 
name  of  Baud’hi,  a Pali  name  of  the  sacred  fig. 
This  is  of  the  same  general  form  as  the  rest  but 
wants  the  wings,  and  is  altogether  much  smaller. 
It  is  in  good  order,  and  is  a neat  and  pretty 
building,  having  at  a little  distance  much  the 
look  of  an  English  village  church.  On  the  out- 
side of  it  frequent  images  of  Budd  ha  appear  in 
niches,  and  the  spire  especially  is  crowded  with 
them.  We  thought  this  the  best  specimen  of 
Burman  architecture  we  had  any  where  seen. 
The  accompanying  drawing  will  convey  a bet- 
ter notion  of  it  than  I can  give  in  writing.  We 
had  been  informed,  that  in  a portico  of  this 
temple  had  been  collected  a great  number  of 
stones  with  inscriptions  on  them.  These  ac- 
cordingly wre  found,  and  to  the  number  of  no 
less  than  fifty -three.  These  stones  were  always 
small  slabs  of  sandstone,  exactly  resembling,  as 
I have  said  of  those  which  we  saw  at  Sa-le,  a 
tombstone  in  an  English  country  churchyard 
at  the  head  of  a grave.  Some  were  mutilated. 
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and  in  others  the  character  was  a good  deal  de- 
faced or  obliterated  ; but  in  general,  both  mate- 
lial  and  character  were  perfect.  The  writing 
appealed  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  two  columns 
already  mentioned,  some  allowance  being  made 
for  variety  in  handwriting.  I may  also  add, 
that  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  same  with  that 
which  is  found  in  ancient  inscriptions  in  Java. 
The  character  is  even  not  so  remote  from  the 
modern  Javanese,  but  that  I could  make  out 
several  letters  without  difficulty.  After  the 
experience  we  have  had  of  Indian  inscriptions, 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  much  useful  histo- 
rical information  would  be  obtained  from  those 
of  Pugan,  if  they  were  translated.  Among  so 
many,  however,  we  might  reckon  on  finding  a 
few  names  and  dates  to  corroborate  the  ac- 
counts which  the  Burmans  give  of  their  own 
story,  or  even  some  facts  to  illustrate  their  an- 
cient manners,  religion,  and  institutions.  The 
temple  of  Baud’hi,  according  to  the  tradition 
given  of  it,  is  the  most  recent  of  the  ancient 
structures  of  Pugan,  having  been  built  by  Ze- 
ya-sinha  (Jaya-sin’ha,  Victorious  Lion,  Pali), 
who  reigned  from  1190  to  1212.  This  prince 
is  surnamed  Nang-toung-mya-mang,  or  the 
King  of  many-ear-jewels. 

We  proceeded  from  this  temple  to  a small 
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one  named  Shwe-ku,  or  tlie  golden  gourd. 
This  is  distinguished  from  the  rest,  by  being 
built  upon  a high  terrace ; and  it  therefore 
makes,  though  small,  a very  good  appearance. 
It  has  no  wings,  but  a porch  leads  to  it,  and  it 
consists  of  a single  chamber,  the  roof  of  which 
is  a dome,  having  over  it  a spire,  as  in  the 
larger  temples,  an  ornament  indeed  inseparable 
from  all  these  buildings.  In  the  wall  of  this 
temple,  before  entering  the  chamber,  we  saw 
the  only  inscription  in  modern  Burman  which 
we  met  with.  It  is,  as  elsewhere,  written  on 
sandstone.  The  character  differs  a little  from 
that  at  present  in  use,  and  the  language  is  some- 
what obsolete  ; but  these  presented  no  great 
difficulties,  and  Mr.  Judson  easily  made  a trans- 
lation, which  is  as  follows  “ In  the  year  Ma- 
k’ha  913,  on  the  2095  year  after  the  Omniscient 
God  passed  into  Nibban , in  the  reign  of  the 
elder  brother  and  monarch.  Lord  of  the  World, 
he  emancipated  the  disciples— the  inherited  pro- 
perty of  the  monasteries  throughout  his  domi- 
nions.^ He  also  caused  that  the  duties  should 


* Prisoners  of  war  and  others,  are  frequently  condemned 
to  be  hereditary  slaves  for  the  service  of  the  temples,  and 
this  class  of  persons  seems  here  to  be  alluded  to.  According 
to  this  practice,  we  found  at  Rangoon  a large  body  of  Talains 
under  a chief  of  their  own,  who  were  considered  slaves  to  the 
Shwe-  dagong  Pagoda, 
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be  levied  at  the  receipts  of  customs,  and  land- 
ing-place, according  to  established  usage.  If 
any  Kings,  or  Nobles,  or  Landlords,*  shall  levy 
beyond  the  accustomed  rate,  let  them  be  said 
to  have  destroyed  Gods,  religion,  the  priests, 
and  the  people  of  the  land.” 

On  referring  to  the  chronological  list,  the 
prince  referred  to  is  ascertained  to  have  been 
Na-ra-pa-ti-gan,  a king  who  reigned  at  Ava 
from  the  year  1551  to  1554  of  Christ.  The 
year  alluded  to  is  the  first  of  his  reign,  and  the 
inscription  was,  no  doubt,  intended  to  comme- 
morate one  of  those  professions  of  justice  and 
liberality  which  Eastern  monarchs  are  accus- 
tomed to  make  in  the  beginning  of  their  rule. 
The  inscription  is  dated  one  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  years  after  the  destruction  of  Pu- 
gan.  In  this  interval  it  may  be  presumed  that 
the  common  Purman  character,  nearly  in  its 
present  form,  began  to  supersede  the  recondite 
character  of  the  sacred  language. 

On  each  side  of  the  door,  and  within  the 
chamber,  we  found  two  long  inscriptions  on 

Kye-sa,  the  term  here  translated  landlord,  for  want  of 
better,  is  the  same  at  present  in  use,  and  means,  literally  > 
eater  or  consumer  of  the  district,  or  land  ; by  which  is 
intended,  the  public  officer,  or  favourite,  for  whose  mainte- 
nance the  town,  district,  or  rather  allotment  of  land,  is  as- 
signed by  the  Government. 
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stones  in  the  wall.  These  stones  were  covered 
with  a black  shining  varnish,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  character,  which  was  very  distinct. 
This,  like  all  but  the  last  mentioned,  was  Pali. 
We  had  first  imagined  the  stone  to  be  black 
marble,  but  on  examination  it  proved  to  be 
only  sandstone  shining  from  the  recent  var- 
nish. 

After  quitting  this  temple,  we  came  acci- 
dentallv  to  a small  ruinous  one,  not  distin- 
guished  by  any  particular  name.  It  consisted 
of  a single  arched  chamber.  Here  alone  the 
doorway,  instead  of  being  arched  as  in  the  rest 
of  the  temples,  was  formed  of  blocks  of  free- 
stone, both  lintel  and  posts  being  composed  of 
this  material.  Here  I was  a good  deal  sur- 
prised to  discover  decided  evidence  of  the  Brah- 
minical  religion.  In  niches,  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  wall,  were  several  small  figures  in  sand- 
stone, which  were  generally  too  much  mutilated 
to  be  easily  identified.  One,  however,  was  evi- 
dently Hanuman,  the  monkey  general  of  Hama. 
Within  the  chamber  were  two  good  images  in 
sandstone,  and  sculptured  in  high  relief.  One 
of  these  was  Vishnu,  or  Krishna,  sitting  on  his 
garuda;  and  the  other  Siwa,  the  destroying 
power,  with  his  trisula , or  trident,  in  one  hand, 
and  a mallet  in  the  other.  They  were  lying 
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neglected  on  the  floor.  Our  Burman  guides 
pointing  to  the  tallest  figure,  that  of  Siwa,  said 
that  he  was  a Nat,  or  demi-god,  under  an  inter- 
dict for  slaying  cattle.  The  Nats,  according  to 
the  Burmans,  are  an  order  of  beings  superior  to 
mankind ; of  which  some  are  mischievous,  and 
others  beneficent.  Such  of  the  Hindoo  gods  as 
are  known  to  them  are  considered  to  be  Nats, 
some  good  and  some  bad.  In  short,  they  seem 
to  have  made  as  free  at  least  with  Hindoo  my- 
thology, as  the  Mohammedans  have  done  with 
that  of  the  Jews  and  Christians. 

This  temple  afforded  the  only  evidence  of 
Hinduism  which  we  observed  at  Pugan,  with 
the  exception  of  a small  oval  tile  found  at  a 
large  temple,  which  I did  not  visit,  called  Gau- 
da-palen,  (the  throne  of  Gau-da,  a celebrated 
Nat,)  in  size  and  structure  similar  to  that  of 
Thapin-nyu.  This  has  upon  it  a figure  of 
Budd’ha,  in  relief,  under  which  was  an  inscrip- 
tion of  three  lines,  in  the  Deva  Nagari  charac- 
ter, which  I suppose  to  be  Sanscrit.*  The  tem- 
ple containing  the  Hindoo  images  which  I have 

* The  inscription  was  afterwards  examined  at  Calcutta  by 
Mr.  Horace  Wilson ; but  although  the  writing  was  good  legi- 
ble Nagari,  the  meaning  could  not  be  made  out.  The  lan  - 
guage therefore  was  certainly  not  Sanscrit,  or  even  Pali,  but 
in  all  likelihood  some  provincial  dialect  of  India. 
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just  mentioned,  is  ascribed  to  Nau-ra-tha-chau, 
whose  reign  commenced  at  Pugan  in  the  yeai 
of  Christ  997,  and  terminated  in  1030.  If 
these  images  were  the  principal  objects  of  wor- 
ship in  the  temple,  as  is  probable,  and  not  war- 
ders, a situation  in  which  they  nowhere  else  ap- 
pear at  Pugan,  it  may  be  strongly  suspected 
that  the  Budd’hism  of  the  Burmans,  eight  hun- 
dred years  ago,  differed  materially  in  roim  fiom 
that  which  is  at  present  established  ; and  that  it 
was  intermixed  with  the  Brahminical  worship, 
as  is  suspected  to  have  been  the  case  in  Java. 
The  Hindoo  form  of  the  temples  at  Pugan,  and 
the  existence  of  writings  in  the  Deva  ^Nagari 
character,  would  seem,  at  least,  to  give  suppoit 
to  such  a conjecture. 

The  last  temple  which  we  visited  is  called 
Damma-ran-kri,  the  etymology  of  which  I have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain.  This  temple  is  the 
largest  which  we  saw,  and  had  certainly  been 
the  finest ; but  it  was  now  in  a state  of  much  di- 
lapidation, although  still  frequented  as  a place  of 
worship,  and  having  some  coarse  modej  n figures 
of  Gautama  in  the  wings,  one  of  which  represent- 
ed the  deity  reclining  at  full  length,  his  head 
resting  on  a pillow,  an  attitude  which  is  much 
less  frequent  than  the  sitting  posture.  The  form 
of  this  temple  was  the  same  with  that  first  de- 
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scribed,  but  it  was  much  larger,  each  angle  mea- 
suring two  hundred  and  seventy  feet.  The  ma- 
sonry was  carefully  and  skilfully  executed;  and 
to  strengthen  the  corners,  there  were  through- 
out, at  regular  intervals  of  about  six  feet,  blocks 
of  hewn  freestone.  A strong  well-built  brick- 
wall,  twelve  feet  high,  still  perfect  in  many 
places,  surrounded  the  court-yard.  In  this  wall, 
fronting  the  doors  of  the  temple,  there  are  four 
massy  and  handsome  arched  gateways.  Every 
thing  connected  with  it,  in  short,  conveyed  the 
impression  of  a superior  order  of  building.  In 
the  gallery  of  the  ground-floor  we  found  two 
large  stones,  containing  inscriptions  in  a charac- 
ter similar  to  all  the  others.  The  building  of 
this  handsome  edifice  is  ascribed  to  a king  who 
reigned  in  Pugan  from  1151  of  Christ  to  1154, 
and  who  is  commonly  known  in  Burman  story 
by  the  epithet  of  Kula-kya.  Kula  is  a term  ap- 
plied by  the  Burmans  to  the  inhabitants  of  every 
country  lying  west  of  their  own,  whether  Euro- 
pean or  Asiatic,  and,  in  the  sense  in  which  they 
use  it,  is  not  very  remote  from  the  word  Barba- 
rian, as  it  was  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  stran- 
gers. Kya  is,  to  fall,  or  be  dethroned ; and  it 
is  stated  that  the  epithet  is  derived  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  this  prince  having  lost  his  life  and 
throne  by  the  hands  of  a foreigner  from  the 
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West,  and,  we  may  suspect,  most  probably  by 
those  of  some  Hindoo  adventurer. 

There  are  some  circumstances  connected  with 
these  curious  remains,  which  require  a few  words 
of  explanation.  The  antiquity  ascribed  to  them 
may  at  first  view  be  doubted,  when  the  perish- 
able nature  of  the  materials  of  which  they  are 
composed  is  considered.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  those  that  are  in  the  best 
state  of  preservation  have  been  carefully  attend- 
ed to,  and  bear  evidence  of  having  been  repaired 
or  restored.  The  materials  also  are  excellent  of 
their  kind  ; and  the  arch,  which  so  frequently 
prevails,  is  well  suited  to  give  them  stability. 
The  climate  also,  although  a tropical  one,  is, 
from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  well  calculated  to 
give  durability  to  buildings.  The  temples  may 
be  said  to  stand  on  a rock;  and  such  is  the 
sterility  of  the  soil,  that  the  buildings  have  suf- 
fered little  or  no  injury  from  trees  or  smaller 
vegetables  insinuating  their  roots  or  branches 
into  the  walls.  In  tropical  countries  generally, 
the  greatest  destroyers  of  neglected  buildings 
are  the  banyan,  the  sacred  and  other  fig-trees ; 
but  among  the  ruins  of  Pugan  we  did  not  see 
a single  example  of  these  plants  having  insi- 
nuated themselves.  From  demolition  by  the 
hand  of  man,  these  temples  have  been  suffici- 
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ently  secured  by  the  superstition  of  the  people, 
who  still  profess  the  same  religion  with  their 
founders. 

The  vast  extent  of  the  ruins  of  Pugan,  and 
the  extent  and  splendour  of  its  religious  edifices, 
may  be  considered  by  some  as  proofs  of  consi- 
derable civilization  and  wealth  among  the  An- 
cient Burmans;  but  I am  convinced  there  is 
no  foundation  whatever  for  such  an  inference. 
The  building  of  a temple  among  the  Burmans 
is  not  only  a work  of  piety,  but  the  chief  spe- 
cies of  luxury  and  ostentation,  in  which  those 
who  have  become  possessed  of  wealth  either  by 
industry  or  extortion,  are  permitted  to  indulge  ; 
and  at  Pugan  we  have  the  accumulated  labour 
of  twelve  centuries  so  expended. 

In  returning  home,  after  spending  four  hours 
among  the  ruins,  a small  temple  was  pointed 
out  to  us  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  This,  to 
which  we  paid  a visit,  has  nothing  remarkable 
in  its  form,  and  is  evidently  now  a modern 
structure  in  very  good  order.  It  was  stated  to 
us  however  by  our  guides,  that  the  original 
temple  on  this  spot  was  the  first  ever  built  at 
Pugan,  and  that  it  was  constructed  by  Phru 
Chau-ti,  the  third  king  of  Pugan,  whose  reign 
began  in  the  year  of  Christ  167,  and  ended 
in  242. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Departure  from  Pugan. — The  large  trading  village  of  Pa- 
k’hok-ko,  formerly  the  estate  of  the  King’s  buffoon.— Junc- 
tion of  the  Kyen  Dwen  River  with  the  Irawadi. — Orthogra- 
phy of  Burman  names  of  places.— Character  of  the  Bur- 
mese Government. — Village  of  Samaikom. — Manufacture 
of  Saltpetre. — Village  of  Ra-pa-tong.— Wreck  of  the  Bur- 
man  army  assembled  here  after  its  last  defeat. V illage  of 
Kyauk-ta-long.— Arrival  of  a deputation  from  the  Court. 
—Village  of  Paok-to.— Husbandry.— Tenure  of  Land.— 
Another  deputation  from  the  Court.— Arrival  at  Ava,  and 
first  reception.- — Navigation  of  the  Irawadi. 

We  left  Pugan  at  three  o’clock,  but  having 
to  make  the  circuit  of  a long  sand-bank,  we  did 
not  reach  Nyaung-ngu  (Fig-tree  promontory) 
until  sunset,  although  the  latter  place  is  not 
above  three  or  four  miles  distant  from  the  for- 
mer. Nyaung-ngu  is  but  a continuation  of 
Pugan;  occasional  houses  and  numerous  temples 
occurring  all  the  way  between  them,  and  the 
last  even  for  a mile  farther  up  the  river.  We 
landed,  but  as  the  evening  was  fast  closing,  we 
had  time  only  for  a very  short  excursion.  We 
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pioceeded  inland  to  a hill,  on  which  we  per- 
ceived the  ruins  of  a temple  or  monastery.  This 
eminence  was  about  one  hundred  feet  high,  and 
composed  of  breccia.  A flight  of  steps,  consist- 
ing of  blocks  of  sandstone  of  great  length,  led 
to  it.  The  building,  which  had  stood  upon  the 
hill,  was  a confused  ruin,  of  which  nothing 
could  be  made.  It  was  said  to  have  been  a mo- 
nastery. The  face  of  the  country  was  prettily 
diversified  with  swelling  grounds,  and  near  the 
town  were,  as  usual,  many  fine  fig-trees,  tama- 
rinds, and  palmyras.  There  was  a good  deal  of 
cultivation  divided  into  small  fields,  surrounded 
by  a hedge,  composed  of  the  dead  branches  of 
a thorny  tree,  the  Indian  plum,  or  zmtjphus  ju - 
juba.  The  soil,  both  here  and  at  Pugan,  is  sin- 
gularly sterde,  consisting  of  little  else  than  sand 
and  gravel,  with  occasional  fragments  of  petri- 
fied wood.  Even  at  this  season  the  surface  was 
covered  with  very  little  vegetation,  but  the  little 
grass  there  was  seemed  of  a good  quality.  At 
Pugan  we  had  seen  in  the  morning  the  pea- 
santry at  work  in  the  fields  which  lay  among 
the  ruins  : their  labour  was  harrowing, — the  im- 
plement used  consisting  of  a large  rake,  drag- 
ged by  from  three  to  four  oxen  abreast,  which 
were  managed  by  one  man  sitting  on  a cross- 
beam raised  on  two  stanchions  over  the  rake, 
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his  weight  thus  giving  more  effect  to  the  ope- 
ration. The  objects  intended  to  be  cultivated 
in  these  fields  were  cucumbers,  pumpkins,  and 
sesamum. 

Sept.  26. — The  country  before  us,  and  on  each 
side,  appeared  now  nearly  an  open  champaign, 
with  a few  insulated  hills,  or  short  hilly  ranges, 
scattered  over  it  here  and  there,  at  a long  inter- 
val from  each  other.  Among  these  by  far  the 
most  remarkable  was  Paopa,  which,  in  some 
aspects,  had  much  the  look  of  a volcanic  cone, 
but  this  disappeared  when  we  came  abreast  of 
it.  I should  conjecture  that  this  mountain  can- 
not be  less  than  five  thousand  feet  high.  The 
Aracan  range  of  hills  was  daily  in  sight,  and 
diminished  greatly  in  height  as  we  advanced 
northwards.  At  twelve  o’clock  we  were  abreast 
of  Pa-k’hok-ko,  on  the  western  side  of  the  ri- 
ver, a place  of  considerable  extent  and  popula- 
tion. The  inhabitants  poured  out  to  the  bank 
to  see  the  steam-vessel,  and  formed  such  a con- 
course as  we  had  nowhere  seen  unless  at  Prome. 
Pa-k’hok-ko  is  a place  of  great  trade,  and  a kind 
of  emporium  for  the  commerce  between  Ava 
and  the  lower  country ; many  large  boats,  which 
cannot  proceed  to  the  former  in  the  dry  season, 
taking  in  their  cargoes  at  this  place.  W e count- 
ed one  hundred  and  fifty  trading  vessels,  of 
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which  twenty-one  were  of  the  largest  size  of 
Burman  merchant-boats.  The  articles  exported 
consist  of  silk  and  cotton  cloths,  but  especially 
the  latter,  which  is  extensively  manufactured 
in  the  vicinity  ; terra-japonica,  sesamum-oil, 
palm-sugar,  gram  (cicer  arietinum ),  and  tobacco. 
Ten  miles  inland  from  Pa-k’hok-ko,  is  the  town 
of  Pugan-gyi  (Puk’han-kri),  or  great  Puk’lian, 
a populous  place,  surrounded  by  a brick  wall,  and 
containing  some  remains  of  antiquity  ; among 
others,  some  inscriptions  on  stone,  said  to  be  si- 
milar to  those  of  Pugan.  Pa-k’hok-ko,  and  the 
domain  annexed  to  it,  lately  constituted  the 
estate  assigned  to  Maung-shue-nyan,  a celebrated 
actor.  This  person,  a native  of  Rangoon,  gained 
the  present  King’s  favour  by  his  professional 
talents,  his  quickness  at  repartee,  and  his  accom- 
plishments as  a buffoon  ; and  he  received  a title 
of  nobility,  with  an  estate,  as  marks  of  roval 
favour.  During  the  war,  he  had  a small  com- 
mand, but  disgraced  himself  by  a precipitate 
flight.  He  was  in  the  stockade  where  Thongba 
Wungyi  was  killed  on  the  7th  of  July  1824. 
After  this,  he  fell  into  disgrace,  quarrelled  with 
some  of  the  principal  courtiers,  and  was  disco- 
vered to  be  an  atrocious  oppressor,  having  put 
several  persons  on  his  estate  to  death.  The 
King  discovered  his  mistake  in  promoting  him 
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imprisoned  him  twice  as  a correctional  punish- 
ment; but  finding  him  irreclaimable,  he  de- 
prived him  of  his  estate,  and  confiscated  ms 

personal  property. 

In  the  evening,  we  came  to  an  anchor  und 
an  island  about  two  miles  below  a village  on  e 
western  bank,  called  Nga-m’hya-nga  (the  little 

fish-hook).  , . 

Sent  27.— At  half-past  eleven  o’clock  this 

forenoon  we  were  abreast  of  Tarup-Myo,  or  Chi- 
nese Town,  which  is  distant  from  the  river,  on 
its  eastern  bank,  about  two  miles:  the  spires  of 
its  temples  only  were  visible.  At  twelve  o clock 
we  passed  the  confluence  of  the  Irawadi  (Irawati) 
and  Kyendwen  rivers.  The  prospect  a or  e 
by  their  junction  is  not,  as  we  expected  to  find 
it,  imposing.  Both  rivers  are  here  confined  to 
a comparatively  narrow  bed;  and  the  tongue  of 
land  which  divides  them  is  so  low  and  covere 
with  reeds,  that  it  may  be  easily  mistaken  or 
an  island,  and  consequently  the  smaller  river,  t le 
Kyen-dwen,  for  a branch  of  the  larger  one. 
The  proper  orthography  of  the  Kyen-dwen  is 
Kyang-twang,  pronounced  Kyen-dwen.  I may 
take  this  opportunity  of  explaining  one  difficulty 
in  rendering  Burman  words  into  Roman  let- 
ters. The  sound  given  to  a final  consonant  is 
regulated  by  rules  of  euphony,  which  are  per- 
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fectly  regular,  but  it  is  necessary  to  know  them. 
Colonel  TV  ood,  the  officer  who  gave  the  name  as 
it  now  stands  in  our  maps,  took  the  sounds  as 
he  heard  them.  I after  an,  or  ng,  is  pronounced 
as  d.  After  the  name,  the  word  river,  or  mit, 
would  have  been  given  to  him  by  the  natives. 
In  this  case  the  final  n,  or  ng,  of  twang,  is  sound- 
ed as  m ; and  hence  the  name,  as  written  down, 
abounds  in  errors.  Another  example  is  afforded 
in  the  Burman  word  for  Chinese,  just  mention- 
ed, which  is  correctly  written  Tarut,  but  may  be 
pronounced  also  Tarug,  or  Taruk,  or  Tamp,  ac- 
cording to  the  consonant  which  follows  it.  In 
these  cases  consistency  cannot  be  attained  except 
by  adhering  to  the  original  orthography  of  the 
words  as  written  by  the  Burmans  themselves,  as 
far  as  this  is  practicable,  through  the  use  of  Ro- 
man letters,  and  an  approximation  to  it  may  be 
made  in  almost  every  case.  The  words  Kyang- 
twang-mit  imply  the  river  that  is  within  the 
country  of  the  people  called  Kyang,  this  na- 
tion chiefly  inhabiting  its  banks.  This  stream 
is  also  known  by  the  name  of  the  Thanlawati, 
or,  perhaps  more  correctly,  Sanlawati,  if  it  be  a 
Sanscrit  name,  which  is  likely. 

'W  e were  now  in  a flat  country,  the  nearest 
ranges  of  lulls,  to  the  east,  being  at  least  thirty 
miles  distant,  and  the  Aracan  mountains,  to  the 
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west,  not  less  than  fifty  in  the  nearest  part,  and 
sixty  or  seventy  in  the  most  distant.  The  vil- 
lages and  cultivation  were  here  very  considera- 
ble, but  still  the  appearance  of  industry  was  not 
striking,  and,  judging  from  the  prospect  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  the  soil,  although  better,  was 
still  thin,  sandy,  and  remote  from  fertile.  Of 
the  cultivation,  the  most  remarkable  feature  is 
immense  groves  of  palmyra-trees,  grown  for  the 
manufacture  of  sugar,  which,  judging  from  the 
vast  number  of  these  palms,  must  be  an  exten- 
sive article  of  consumption.  The  price  at  Pa- 
k’hok-ko,  which  is  the  great  mart  for  it,  does 
not,  on  an  average,  exceed  ten  current  ticals 
per  hundred  viss,  which,  in  English  money  and 

weights,  is  less  than  a penny  a-pound. 

At  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  reached 
Yandabo  (Ran-ta-po),  near  which  we  stayed  two 
hours,  laying  in  a stock  of  wood,  sufficient  for 
our  consumption  to  Ava.  Here,  for  the  first 
time,  we  met  a country  extensively  cultivated 
and  clear  of  forest,  extending  from  the  banks 
of  the  river  to  a low  range  of  hills  lying  south- 
east of  it.  This  is  the  place  at  which  the  con- 
ferences were  held,  and  the  treaty  of  peace  con- 
cluded, in  February  last.  The  large  tree  was 
pointed  out  to  us,  under  which  was  the  tent  of 
the  Commander  of  the  British  army,  and  in 
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which  the  negotiations  were  conducted.  The 
place  will  be  memorable  in  Burman  annals.  The 
Burmese  Court  changed  its  tone  as  our  army 
advanced  upon  the  capital.  When  our  troops 
first  landed  at  Rangoon,  it  spoke  of  the  affair 
as  a predatory  excursion,  and  was  in  great  haste 
lest  the  invaders  might  escape.  Before  reach- 
ing Prome,  it  refused  to  negotiate.  At  this 
place  it  entered  into  an  armistice,  to  gain  time. 
After  its  defeats  in  December  last,  it  at  length 
consented  to  negotiate ; but  the  negotiators  in- 
sisted that  the  conferences  should  be  held  in  a 
Burman  vessel  lying  in  the  river  between  the 
two  armies.  It  was  evident  that  they  had  not 
yet  been  sufficiently  humiliated,  and  therefore 
fortunate  that  at  this  period  they  broke  the 
treaty.  At  \ andabo.  Sir  A.  Campbell  dictated 
that  the  conferences  should  be  held  in  his  tent, 
and  every  point  demanded  was  yielded  without 
difficulty  j the  customary  equivocations  and  pro- 
crastination of  the  Burman  statesman  yielding 
on  every  occasion  to  a threat  to  advance  the 
army.  At  this  period  the  Burman  Court  made 
a faint  attempt  to  hide  its  humiliation  from  its 
own  subjects.  The  instalment  of  the  money 
paid  at  \ andabo  was  first  brought  down  clan- 
destinely at  night,  and  the  inhabitants  directed, 
at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  to  keep  within  doors, 
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that  they  might  not  witness  the  shame  of  their 
Government.  Even  this  subterfuge  was  at 
length  abandoned;  and  before  the  instalment 
was  completed,  the  money  was  openly  brought 
from  Ava  in  broad  day.  The  Burman,  pecu- 
liarly a Government  of  fear  and  violence,  seems 
to  have  little  hold  of  the  affections  of  its  sub- 
jects, and  the  support  of  its  authority  chiefly 
depends  upon  its  maintaining  a character  of  in- 
fallibility. Much  of  its  system  of  administra- 
tion consists  in  a juggle  to  impress  this  charac- 
ter upon  the  minds  of  its  subjects,  and  its  as- 
sumed preeminence  is  perhaps  founded  as  much 
upon  policy,  as  upon  national  vanity  and  mis- 
calculation of  its  own  strength.  Under  such 
circumstances,  it  may  seem  surprising  that  no 
formidable  insurrection  broke  out  during  the 
progress  of  the  contest  with  the  British.  The 
countries  actually  occupied  by  our  army,  sub- 
mitted, indeed,  peaceably  to  our  rule  ; and,  had 
we  determined  on  permanent  conquest,  would 
in  all  likelihood  have  been  easily  maintained. 
Against  the  sovereign,  however,  humbled  as  he 
was,  there  w^as  but  one  plot  at  Court,  and  the 
evidence  even  of  this  is  doubtful.  The  case 
alluded  to  was  as  follows  : — The  Pakan  Wun, 
or  Governor  of  Pakan,  had,  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war,  become  a favourite  : he  was 
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vested  with  the  command  of  the  army,  and 
nearly  with  the  powers  of  a dictator.  He  was 
a man  of  bad  character,  and  the  same  who  con- 
templated the  murder  of  the  European  and 
American  prisoners.  By  his  insolence  in  his 
new  elevation,  he  incurred  the  enmity  of  se- 
veral members  of  the  royal  family,  and  of  the 
officers  of  Government  who  plotted  for  his  de- 
struction. It  was  given  out  that  he  aimed  at 
the  throne,  and  that  certain  insignia  of  royalty 
had  been  discovered  in  his  house.  In  less  than 
an  hour  he  was  deprived  of  his  dignities,  his 
property  was  confiscated,  and  he  was  beheaded. 
The  forbearance  evinced  by  the  people  and 
chiefs  during  the  war,  is,  I am  told,  ascribed 
mainly  to  the  popular  character  of  the  King, 
who  is  universally  considered  by  them  as  a man 
of  good  dispositions,  having  the  happiness  of 
the  people  at  heart,  although  from  weakness 
often  misled  by  bad  counsel.  A very  mode- 
rate share  of  merit,  indeed,  seems  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  make  an  Asiatic  prince  popular. 

In  the  evening  we  anchored  a short  way 
above  the  village  of  Samaikom.  This  is  a 
place  from  which  cotton  is  exported  for  the 
Chinese  market,  and  here  and  at  several  other 
places  within  the  district  of  Tarut  saltpetre  is 
manufactured  : the  price  on  the  spot  is  fifteen 
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current  ticals,  or  about  thirty  rupees  the  hun- 
dred viss,  which  is  greatly  dearer  than  the  same 
article  in  the  market  of  Calcutta. 

Sept.  28. — After  passing  Samai-kom,  we  came 
to  the  termination  of  the  largest  island  which 
we  had  met  in  the  Irawadi,  and  which  extends 
all  the  way  from  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers 
to  the  place  we  wrere  now  at : it  is  called  Ala- 
kyun,  or  middle  island:  it  is  high  and  generally 
cultivated.  After  this  the  Irawadi  expands  to 
a breadth  which  was  at  present  not  less  than 
four  miles  : it  is  full  of  low  islands,  evidently 
inundated  during  the  highest  rise  of  the  water, 
—therefore  uncultivated,  and  covered  with  the 
same  tall  grass  which  we  had  traced,  under  si- 
milar circumstances,  throughout  our  whole  pro- 
gress : the  saccharum  spontaneum. 

At  one  o’clock  we  passed  Ra-patong,  a village 
on  the  east  bank.  This  was  the  spot  at  which 
the  Burmans  contemplated  making  their  last 
effort,  had  the  British  army  not  been  arrested  in 
its  progress  by  the  Treaty  of  Yan-dabo.  Mr. 
Judson  told  me,  that  on  his  way  down,  he  here 
found  the  Burman  force  encamped,  under  the 
old  Chief  Kaulen  Mengyi,  who  had  been  de- 
feated at  Melun.  The  Chiefs,  he  said,  were 
quite  dejected  and  dispirited,  and  their  troops 
did  not  exceed  one  thousand  men,  composed 
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principally  of  their  personal  retainers — in  disor- 
der, and  without  equipments.  Our  march  to 
Ava,  had  it  been  necessary  to  advance,  would 
have  been  easy,  and  through  a country  much 
superior  to  any  which  the  army  had  passed  over. 

We  reached  the  village  of  Kyauk-ta-long 
(single  rock)  about  four  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
where  we  stopped  for  the  night.  A few  miles 
below  Kyauk-ta-long  we  found  a deputation 
sent  from  Ava  to  meet  us.  The  chief  of  it  was 
a Sar^-d’haukri,  commonly  pronounced  Saye- 
d’haugyi,  which  means  a Royal  Secretary  of  the 
Lutd’hau.  This  was  a person  of  some  rank, 
wearing  a gold  chain  of  nine  strings , and  having 
a title  of  Jour  syllables.  I mention  these  parti- 
culars, because  such  matters  are  of  high  import- 
ance with  the  Burmans,  and  chiefly  determine 
the  rank  of  parties.  The  smallest  number  of 
chains  is  three,  and  the  greatest  for  a subject 
twelve,  the  intermediate  ones  being  six  and 
nine.  Four-and-twenty  strings  to  the  chain  are 
worn  by  the  royal  family  only.  With  respect 
to  the  number  of  syllables  in  a title,  although 
much  depends  upon  this,  still  some  small  allow- 
ance also  is  made  for  sense ; and  it  is  especially 
of  importance  that  the  title  should  commence 
with  the  Pali  word,  Maha,  or  Great,  when  a 
subject  is  referred  to ; or  Thato,  of  which  I do 
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not  know  the  meaning,  when  the  individual  is 
a member  of  the  royal  family.  The  late  King’s 
title  (of  his  own  selection,  of  course,)  consisted 
of  twenty-one  syllables  ; and  as  no  word  in  the 
Burman  language  exceeds  two  syllables,  and  the 
greater  proportion  are  of  one  only,  it  may  readily 
be  imagined  what  an  assemblage  of  virtues  and 
high  qualities  it  must  have  embraced.  The 
Saye-d’haugyis  was  Men-ten-si-thu.  He  was 
accompanied  by  two  other  chiefs,  the  old  Go- 
vernor of  the  province  of  Myit-sin,  and  the 
« North  Commandant  of  Horse.”  They  came 
on  board,  after  ascertaining,  by  a previous  mes- 
sage sent  from  the  shore,  that  the  promised  En- 
voy was  present.  The  conduct  of  Men-ten-si- 
thu  and  his  associates  was  extremely  civil  and 
decorous  i they  put  few  questions,  and  no  im- 
proper ones,  and  showed  none  of  the  importuni- 
ty to  which  I had  been  too  much  accustomed  at 
Siam,  and  even  Cochin  China,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. A writer  sat  behind  the  officers  of 
the  deputation,  and  the  chief  dictated  a lepoit 
to  him  on  the  spot,  which,  when  we  arrived  at 
Kyauk-ta-long,  was  immediately  dispatched  to 
Ava  by  a horseman. 

Sept.  29. — Last  night  and  this  morning  we 
made  excursions  into  the  country  about  Kyauk- 
ta-long.  Several  roads  for  wheel-carriages  lead 
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from  it, — one  of  them  to  Ava:  these  are  of  a deep 
sand,  and  so  narrow  that  two  carts  cannot  pass 
abreast.  The  country  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
had  been  far  better  cultivated  in  the  course  of 
our  journey  to-day,  than  we  had  yet  seen  it. 
Still,  a hilly  range  ran  not  far  from  both  banks 
of  the  river,  leaving  the  amount  of  level  ground 
for  cultivation  very  inconsiderable.  These  hills 
at  Kyauk-ta-long  came  almost  to  the  river-side. 
We  ascended  them,  and  found  them  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  feet  high,  composed  of  sandstone 
in  various  states  of  induration,  with  embedded 
breccia  and  indurated  clay,  some  of  the  last  of  a 
slatey  texture.  The  rock  had  a more  distinct  stra- 
tification than  we  had  before  observed,  the  strata 
from  the  river  side  appearing  at  an  angle  of  about 
fifteen  degrees.  Nothing  in  a tropical  climate, 
at  least,  can  be  imagined  more  bleak  and  bar- 
ren than  these  hills.  The  bare  rocks,  even  in 
this  season  of  general  verdure  elsewhere,  are  con- 
stantly visible,  and  in  the  interstices  between 
them  the  sand  and  gravel  give  birth  only  to 
patches  of  brushwood.  The  narrow  valleys  are 
however  cultivated,  and  in  these  were  growing 
rice,  cotton,  and  sesamum,  but  in  a very  scanty 
soil.  We  met  large  flocks  of  very  fine  black 
cattle  returning  from  pasture.  The  males  are 
generally  emasculated,  and  these  alone  are  used 
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for  labour,  the  females  being  exclusively  re- 
served for  breeding.  They  are  seldom  milked, 
as  the  Burmans  generally  do  not  use  this  ar- 
ticle for  diet.  This  circumstance  may  probably 
account  for  the  general  superiority  of  the  Bur- 
man  cattle  over  those  of  Bengal.  They  are  fed 
upon  rice,  chopped  straw,  and  oil -cake ; but, 
considering  the  scantiness  of  the  vegetation, 
they  must  be  poorly  off  in  the  dry  season. 
During  that  time,  I am  told  that  the  leaves  of 
the  fig  and  other  trees  are  had  recourse  to  for 
fodder.  The  price  of  a pair  of  bullocks  at 
Kyauk-ta-long  varies,  according  to  quality,  from 
thirty  ticals  up  to  one  hundred,  each  tical  of 
one  rupee,  or  two  shillings.  A cow  does  not 
cost  above  eight  or  ten  ticals,  and  a bull  may 
be  had  at  from  five  to  nine.  At  Kyauk-ta- 
long,  and  a few  other  places  close  to  the  capital, 
ghee , or  clarified  butter,  for  the  consumption  of 
strangers  residing  at  Ava  and  Rangoon,  is  pre- 
pared in  small  quantity.  The  principal  place 
where  this  is  done  is  the  village  of  Ngazwan, 
four  or  five  miles  below  Kyauk-ta-long,  on  the 
same  side  of  the  river.  Many  of  its  inhabitants 
are  a colony  of  Hindoos  from  the  Coromandel 
coast,  dressing  as  Burmans,  using  the  Burman 
language,  but  still  following  the  religion  of  their 
own  country.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
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to  this  Hindoo  colony,  I may  notice  that  there 
are  five  or  six  villages  of  Catholic  Christians 
under  a pastor,  who  was  called  to  us  Don  Joseph, 
and  who  is  an  European  Italian.  These  Chris- 
tians were  carried  off  by  Alompra,  when  he  took 
Syrian  in  the  year  1757.  He  placed  them  here, 
where  they  have  continued  ever  since,  dressing 
in  the  Burman  costume,  and  chiefly  occupied  in 
cultivating  the  soil. 

Having  put  the  steam-vessel  in  such  order  as 
to  make  a respectable  appearance  on  our  arrival 
at  the  capital,  we  quitted  Ivyauk-ta-long  at  half- 
past ten  o’clock  this  morning.  The  officers  of 
the  Burman  deputation  showed  the  utmost  anx- 
iety to  detain  us  until  an  answer  should  be  re- 
ceived to  their  dispatch,  and  farther  instructions 
obtained  from  the  Court.  I wished  to  show 
them  that  the  Mission  came  as  a matter  of  right, 
in  virtue  of  the  treaty,  and  that  no  order  could 
be  expected  but  one  inviting  us  to  proceed, 
which  we  should  certainly  meet  on  our  way. 
After  we  had  proceeded  a few  miles,  the  expect- 
ed instructions  met  us.  The  following  is  a trans- 
lation of  the  written  order,  which  shows  the 
minute  attention  paid  by  the  Burman  Court 
to  the  trifles  of  etiquette : — “ Men-ten-si-thu, 
Royal  Secretary,  &c.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
Chiefs  and  Officers  who  have  arrived  at  Kyauk- 
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ta-long  should  be  received  suitably.  Get  them 
wait  where  they  may  have  arrived  on  receipt  of 
this,  and  let  the  old  Governor  of  Myit-sin  and 
the  North  Commandant  of  Horse  be  sent  up  to 
report  the  day,  the  hour,  and  the  place  of  their 
arrival.”  Being  assured  that  preparations  were 
making  to  give  us  a handsome  reception,  and 
that  a second  deputation,  consisting  of  officers 
of  superior  rank,  was  coming  down  to  meet  us, 
we  came  to  an  anchor,  at  half-past  one  o’clock, 
off  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  at  a place  pointed 
out  as  a suitable  one  by  the  Burman  deputies. 
This  was  at  a small  village  named  Paok-to, 
about  six  miles  from  Ava,  and  facing  a stupen- 
dous temple,  called  Kaong-m’hu-d’hau,  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river : this  differed  in  shape 
from  all  we  had  seen,  being  something  between 
that  of  a bell  and  a bee-hive,  with  a small  cu- 
pola at  the  top.  Kaong-m’hu  means,  in  the 
Burman  language,  “ good  act,”  or  “ meritorious 
deed,”  and  has  become  an  appellative  for  any 
religious  building.  When,  for  example,  in- 
quiry is  made  respecting  the  foundation  of  any 
particular  temple,  it  is  a common  phrase  to  say, 
44  Whose  deed  of  merit  is  this  ?”  or  words  to 
that  effect.  The  present  temple  means  the  royal 
deed  of  merit,  so  called  par  excellence.  The 
scene  which  now  presented  itself  was  extremely 
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picturesque  and  imposing : at  six  miles  distance 
from  us  we  had  the  spires  and  temples  of  Ava 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  and  those  of  Sa- 
gaing  on  the  west.  To  the  south-east,  behind 
Ava,  we  could  plainly  distinguish  four  ranges 
of  hills,  gradually  rising  one  above  another  : 
the  nearest  did  not  appear  to  be  above  ten  miles 
from  Ava ; but  the  most  distant  seemed  at  least 
fifty  or  sixty  miles  off,  and  these  last  were  to 
all  appearance  higher  than  any  portion  of  the 
Aracan  range  which  we  had  seen. 

Sept.  30. — We  made  excursions  into  the  vil- 
lage yesterday  afternoon  and  this  morning.  The 
country  is  here  a low  champaign,  running  from 
the  bank  of  the  river,  for  at  least  fifteen  miles, 
to  a low  range  of  hills  to  the  east.  The  whole 
of  this  plain  was  in  a state  of  culture,  with  the 
necessary  exception  of  some  lakes ; two  of 
which,  not  far  from  the  river,  we  visited.  The 
soil,  as  before,  was  thin  and  sandy,  perceptibly 
undulating,  and  of  course  improving  in  fertility 
on  the  borders  of  the  lakes.  The  peasantry  were 
engaged  in  their  labour,  and  we  found  them  ex- 
tremely civil,  communicative,  and  not  wanting 
in  intelligence.  I conversed  with  them  chiefly 
through  my  interpreter,  Maongno,  a Burman  of 
Rangoon,  who  had  acquired  some  knowledge  of 
English  and  Hindi  at  Madras,  and  who,  with 
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much  intelligence,  had  a very  conciliating  man- 
ner. The  land  produces  rice  towards  the  lakes, 
and  in  the  higher  grounds  various  pulses.  Three 
crops  of  rice  are  generally  produced  yearly,  and 
always  two.  The  best  crop  is  obtained  with  the 
assistance  of  the  periodical  rains  : this  is  of  white 
rice  of  the  finest  quality.  The  next  two  crops 
are  obtained  by  the  assistance  of  irrigation  from 
the  lakes,  and  consist  of  coarse  red  rice,  used 
only  by  the  peasantry,  and  little  esteemed.  The 
produce  of  rice  for  the  seed  sown,  appears  at 
the  highest  to  be  twenty-five  fold,  but,  on  an 
average,  does  not  exceed  ten.  This  is  the 
lowest  production  in  this  grain  which  I have 
ever  heard  of.  In  Pegu,  the  produce  seldom 
falls  short  of  fifty,  and  often  comes  up  to 
eighty-fold.  In  some  of  the  lands  now  alluded 
to,  the  husbandry  followed  is,  to  take  a crop  of 
rice  in  the  wet  season,  and  a crop  of  pulses  m 
the  dry.  Under  this  management,  the  average 
produce  of  rice  is  fifteen-fold;  and  when  the 
pulse  sown  is  the  Cicer  arietinum,  the  pea  given 
as  common  food  to  horses  throughout  the  Ben- 
gal provinces,  the  produce  is  as  much  as  foi  ty- 
fold.  With  pulses  less  productive,  but  more 
esteemed  for  food,  several  species  of  Phaseolus 
and  Dolichos,  it  is  no  more  than  fifteen  or 
twenty-fold.  We  measured  one  field,  which 
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was  to  be  sown  with  one  of  the  pulses  most 
esteemed  for  food  in  India,  the  Phaseolus  max. 
The  owner  told  us  that  he  expected  it  would 
yield  three  hundred  viss  of  grain.  This  would 
give  five  hundred  and  fifty  viss,  or  about  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-seven  pounds 
per  acre.  The  unproductiveness  of  the  soil  is 
in  some  measure  balanced  by  the  little  labour 
required  in  tilling  it,  on  account  of  its  loose 
and  sandy  texture.  The  implements  of  hus- 
bandry consist  of  a plough  and  harrow,  both  of 
them  extremely  rude,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  ploughshare,  which  is  of  iron,  and  com- 
monly imported  from  China,  all  of  wood.  The 
most  substantial  parts  of  these  implements  are 
of  the  timber  of  the  Mimosa  catechu.  The 
plough  is  considered  worth  two  current  ticals, 
or  four  shillings;  and  the  harrow,  a rake  of 
from  four  to  eight  teeth,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil  and  the  grain  cultivated,  about 
half  as  much  . these  are  drawn  by  a pair  of 
bullocks,  the  most  expensive  part  of  the  hus- 
bandman s stock,  and  which,  according  to  our 
inquiries,  were  worth  forty  ticals.  The  ground 
commonly  receives  a harrowing  before  it  is 
ploughed,  by  which  means  the  scanty  vegeta- 
tion on  the  surface  of  a loose  soil  is  removed, 
which  amounts  to  a good  weeding.  Rice  is 
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first  sown  in  beds,  and  afterwards  transplant- 
ed • which  is  contrary  to  the  usual  practice  of 
the’  lower  country,  where  it  is  sown  h»d-«  , 
and  not  afterwards  removed.  One  of  the  c - 
tivators  informed  us  that  the  del  ie  was  1 
incr  was  the  property  of  his  father,  and  had 
been  inherited  by  him  from  his  ancestois. 
was  at  present,  he  said,  mortgaged  along  with 
the  contiguous  field,  altogether  estimated  at 
one  acre,  for  the  sum  of  sixty  ticals ; the  mort- 
gagee receiving  no  interest,  but  being  pu 
possession  of  the  land,  and  deriving  all  profits 
from  it  from  the  date  of  the  loan, -the  ground 
to  be  forfeited  in  three  years  if  the  debt  were 
not  liquidated.  He  also  said  that  no  portion  of 
the  produce  was  paid  to  the  King,  nor  o ie 
person  who  held  the  domain  as  a temporary 
estate.  In  lieu  of  a land-tax,  lie  added,  that 
the  latter  personage  assessed  each  family  in  t ie 
village  at  an  arbitrary  rate,  which,  for  the  same 
family,  varied  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  ticals 
yearly,  besides  corvees.  Another  liusban 
man  informed  us  that  the  ground  he  was  en- 
gaged in  cultivating  was  the  property  of  ano- 
ther- that  he  rented  it,  and  paid  the  pro- 
prietor half  the  produce,  himself  supplying  seed, 
cattle,  and  implements  of  husbandry.  H hen 
T came  on  board,  the  Sayedaugyi  o m 
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that  the  village  of  Pauk-to  was  one  of  thirty 
constituting  the  district  of  Tap£ ; that  it 
paid  its  lord  ten  thousand  ticals  yearly, —five 
thousand  of  this  arising  from  the  rent  of  five 
lakes,  of  which  we  saw  two,  and  the  remainder 
from  the  tax  on  families.  From  this  amount, 
he  makes  a present  to  the  Kincr  amounting’  to 
a tenth,  but  sometimes  to  twice  as  much  ; for 
in  this,  as  in  every  thing  else,  there  is  nothing 
deteiminate,  which  is  one  of  the  main  evils  of 
the  Bur  man  Government.  The  peasantry,  on 
estates  given  away,  like  the  present,  are  some- 
times called  upon  for  extraordinary  contribu- 
tions to  the  crown,  besides  the  revenue  paid  to 
the  loid.  Thus,  when  the  King  out  of  caprice 
changed  the  seat  of  government  from  Amara- 
puia  to  Ava,  each  family  paid  one  hundred  and 
fift}  ticals  to  assist  in  constructing  the  fortifica- 
tions and  palaces  of  the  new  city.  By  far  the 
largest  proportion  of  the  land  of  the  kingdom 
is  given  away  in  estates  to  the  royal  family, 
public  officers,  and  favourites.  The  rest  is  a 
royal  domain, — the  King  standing  in  the  same 
1 elation  to  it  that  the  lord  does  in  other  cases. 
This,  I believe,  may  be  considered  as  a fair  state- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  tenure  of  culti- 
vated land,  at  least  in  the  most  populous  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  Tffie  lord  of  the  domain  of 
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Tape  is  the  Akyok-won,  which,  for  propriety  s 
sake,  may  he  rendered  Keeper  of  the  Ward- 
robe, or  Chamberlain  ; but  Akyok  literally 
means  a tailor,— and  the  joint  words,  "Ruler 
of  the  Tailors.”  This  personage,  however,  is 
not  only  chief  of  all  the  tailors  in  his  Majesty’s 
employ,  but  of  the  goldsmiths,  the  cutlers,  &c., 
and  is  also  charged  with  the  care  of  the  royal 
wardrobe, — of  scenic  dresses,  masks,  &c. : in  fact, 
he  is  a person  of  considerable  rank  and  im- 
portance. The  lakes,  which  we  visited,  are,  as 
already  stated,  fisheries  of  considerable  value. 
They  abound  in  small  shell-fish,  some  of  which 
are  used  by  the  inhabitants  as  food  : these,  dead 
and  alive,  are  found  abundantly  on  the  shores ; 
and  being  left  when  the  water  recedes,  no  doubt 
contribute  greatly  to  fertilize  the  banks.  In  the 
cold  season  the  lakes  are  much  frequented  by 
water-fowl,  which  are  generally  birds  of  pas- 
sage. We  saw  a few  ducks  and  geese  even  at 
this  early  period  of  the  season,  besides  great 
numbers  of  curlews.  There  is  little  in  the  bota- 
nical department  which  can  escape  the  activity 
and  skill  of  Dr.  Wallich.  He  here  discovered  a 
new  aquatic  genus  of  the  family  of  Hydrocha- 
rides,  nearly  allied  to  the  European  plant  which 
has  given  name  to  the  natural  order.  He  named 
the  genus  Abildgoordia,  in  compliment  to  the 
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memory  of  his  friend  and  preceptor,  Professor 
Abildgoord,  of  Copenhagen. 

Last  night,  a Wundauk*  and  three  Sayed- 
augyis  arrived  as  a deputation  from  Ava  to  re- 
ceive us,  and,  immediately  after  my  return  from 
our  walk,  they  came  on  board  in  three  royal 
barges,  covered  all  over,  not  excepting  the  oars, 
with  gold,  and  having  each  forty  rowers.  These 
boats  are  themselves  exceedingly  neat  and  hand- 
some, but  the  rowers  were  not  uniformly  dress- 
ed ; and,  upon  the  whole,  this  parade  made  by 
no  means  so  good  an  appearance  as  the  royal 
barges  in  Cochin  China.  The  Wundauk  and 
his  associates  were  received  on  the  poop  of  the 
steam-vessel.  They  put  very  few  questions,  and 
their  demeanour  altogether  was  unexceptionably 
frank  and  civil.  They  requested  us  to  move  up 
to  Ava  as  soon  as  we  were  disposed,  and  that 
they  would  accompany  us,  expressing  regret 
that  we  had  disappointed  them  of  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  us  at  Pugan,  as  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  King  to  send  them  so  far,  had  we 
not  come  up  so  expeditiously.  The  Wun- 
dauk himself  was  a young  man,  of  about  eight- 

* From  Wun,  a burden,  and  tank , a prop;  which  may  be 
rendered,  in  English,  assistant,  or  deputy;  the  Wun-tauk 
being,  in  fact,  a deputy  to  the  Wungyi.  The  letter  t is  here 
euphonically  pronounced  d,  as  in  many  other  cases. 
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and-twenty,  one  of  the  handsomest  Burmans  I 
ever  saw.  He  had  been  promoted  to  this  high 
rank,  which  is  equal  to  that  of  an  Atwen-wun, 
and  next  to  that  of  a Wungyi,  on  account  of 
his  father,  Maong-shwe-men,  who  was  also  a 
Wun dank,  and  killed  on  the  7th  of  July  1824, 
along  with  Thongba  Wungyi,  in  the  action  of 
which  I have  already  given  some  account. 

At  ten  o’clock  we  quitted  Pauk-to,  and  at 
noon  arrived  at  Ava,  anchoring  opposite  to  the 
house  constructed  for  our  reception.  An  At- 
wen-wun* came  on  board  almost  immediately, 
to  compliment  us,  and  attend  us  ashore  to  our 
house,  where  a Wungyi  was  ready  to  receive 
us.  The  Atwen-wun  in  question  proved  to  be 
Maung-pa-rauk,  the  same  who  had  signed  the 
Treaty  of  Yandabo,  but  who  now  discharges  the 
office  of  Kyi- wun,  or  Lord  of  the  Granaries. 
Our  party  landed,  and  entered  an  inclosure 
formed  by  a bamboo  railing.  At  the  front  gate 
of  this  we  were  met  by  the  Wungyi  Maun-la- 
kaing,  who  handed  me  to  a laroe  temporary 
house  in  the  centre  of  the  inclosure,  where  chairs 
were  ready  for  us.  The  conversation  which  en- 
sued was  not  of  a very  interesting  nature  ; but, 

* From  At  wen,  interior,  and  wun,  a burden.  The  word  may 
be  translated  Privy  Counsellor;  while  the  term  Wungyi  may 
be  rendered  Secretary  of  State. 
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upon  the  part  of  the  Burman  chiefs,  it  was  dic- 
tated by  a spirit  of  conciliation  and  politeness. 
As  usual,  they  inquired  first  after  the  health  of 
the  King  of  England,  and  of  the  Royal  Family 
in  general.  On  our  side,  we  inquired  after  the 
health  of  his  Burman  Majesty,  after  that  of  the 
Queen,  the  young  Prince,  and  the  favourite 
Princess.  Inquiries  after  the  female  branches 
of  their  families,  it  should  be  observed,  are  con- 
sidered by  the  Burmans  as  marks  of  civility  ; in 
which  respect  they  differ  entirely  from  the  in- 
habitants of  Hindostan  and  other  countries  of 
Western  Asia,  among  whom  such  questions 
would  be  considered  as  betraying  the  utmost  in- 
delicacy. The  Burman  chiefs  informed  us,  that 
44  the  glorious  King,”  as  they  repeatedly  called 
him,  had  directed  the  house  we  were  now  in  to 
be  constructed  for  our  accommodation  ; and  that 
he  desired  we  would  be  at  our  ease  and  happy, 
since  friendship  was  restored  between  the  two 
countries.  They  told  us,  that  a guard  of  eighty 
men,  twenty  to  each  of  the  four  gates  of  the  in- 
closure, were  appointed  to  keep  the  populace 
from  intruding  upon  us.  All  this  preparation 
was  a show  of  keeping  up  the  usages  of  the  Bur- 
man Court,  and  indeed  that  of  all  the  nations  to 
the  eastward  of  Hindostan, — of  placing  foreign 
ambassadors  under  a certain  restraint,  until  a 
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public  presentation.  This  was  intimated  with 
much  delicacy  ; and  it  seemed  that  the  rule,  in 
regard  to  us,  was  not  to  be  much  insisted  upon. 
Maung-la-kaing,  so  called  from  his  estate,  was 
the  same  Wungyi  who  signed  the  treaty  of 
peace  ; and  the  choice  of  the  two  officers  who 
brought  this  event  about,  seemed  an  indication 
of  good  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Court,  and 
was,  at  all  events,  certainly  dictated  by  good 
taste.  Maung-la-kaing  was  a feebie-looking  old 
man,  and  extremely  emaciated.  His  manners 
were  gentle,  affable,  and  courteous.  He  told 
us  his  age,  which  was  fifty -eight,  although  he 
seemed  to  us  full  seventy.  He  asked  all  of 
ours : there  is  no  incivility  in  doing  so  among 
the  Burmans  ; on  the  contrary,  to  question  their 
new  acquaintances  respecting  their  age  implies 
that  thev  take  some  interest  in  their  welfare. 
After  sitting  for  half  an  hour,  the  Burman 
chiefs  left  us,  and  we  inspected  our  new  habita- 
tion : it  consisted  of  one  large  house  in  the 
centre,  surrounded,  at  the  distance  of  the  rail- 
ing, by  five  smaller  ones,  with  a large  open  shed 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  Burman  officers 
and  attendants; — these  temporary  dwellings 
were  all  raised,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  on  posts  a foot  high,  and  had  bamboo 
floors,  walls  of  plaited  bamboo,  and  roofs  thatch- 
ed with  grass.  Some  of  us  preferred  continu- 
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in g on  board,  but  the  younger  members  of  the 
party  took  possession  of  the  house ; and  I sent 
the  European  guard  ashore,  where  their  com- 
fort could  be  more  attended  to. 

When  we  arrived,  a great  concourse  of  peo- 
ple, notwithstanding  the  attempts  of  the  officers 
to  keep  them  away,  had  crowded  down  to  the 
bank  to  see  the  steam-vessel  and  the  strangers. 
Their  behaviour,  as  we  passed  through  the 
crowd  in  landing,  as  well  as  before  and  after 
this,  was  entirely  decorous  and  respectful.  In- 
deed, not  a single  indication  had  occurred  of  an 
unfriendly  or  hostile  spirit,  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  from  our  quitting  Rangoon  until  our 
arrival  at  the  capital.  Among  the  spectators 
were  a great  many  priests  ; although  the  indul- 
gence of  curiosity,  laudable  or  otherwise,  is  a 
thing  expressly  forbidden  by  the  rules  of  their 
order. 

We  performed  the  journey  from  Rangoon 
to  Ava  in  thirty  days,  and  might  have  made  it 
in  about  twenty,  without  difficulty,  had  we  not 
been  detained  for  the  first  few  days  by  towing 
a heavy  boat,  and  halted  frequently.  The  dis- 
tance, according  to  Colonel  Wood’s  map,  is 
four  hundred  and  forty-six  miles.  According 
to  the  vessel’s  log,  we  ran  two  hundred  and 
sixteen  hours ; and  taking  our  average  rate  of 
going  at  five  and  a-half  knots,  with  an  allow- 
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ance  of  three  knots  an  hour  for  the  current,  the 
actual  distance  travelled  will  have  been  five 
hundred  and  forty  miles.  At  the  height  of  the 
freshes,  a war-boat,  proceeding  day  and  night, 
has  been  known  to  go  to  Rangoon  in  four 
days.  In  the  dry  season,  a war-boat,  proceed- 
ing in  the  same  manner,  will  come  from  Ran- 
goon  to  Ava  in  eight  days,  and  in  the  season  of 
the  rains  in  ten. 

October  1. — The  Burmese  chiefs  yesterday 
informed  us,  that  the  King  had  issued  ordeis 
for  supplying  the  Mission  with  every  neces- 
sary, and  that  he  would  not  allow  that  we 
should  be  put  to  any  expense.  He  had  or- 
dered, as  we  understand,  four  thousand  ticals 
to  be  disbursed  for  our  current  expenses — a 
large  sum,  according  to  Burman  notions.  To 
carry  his  orders  into  effect  on  this  head,  a 
crowd  of  officers  were  in  waiting,  among  whom 
were  a Sar^gyi,  or  principal  Secretary  ; an 
Athong-sare,  or  Comptroller  of  expenses ; an 
Amin-d’hau-re,  or  Barrister  of  the  Lut-d  hau  ; 
a Ta-ra-ma-thu-gyi,  or  Assessor  of  the  City 
Court,  or  Rong-d’hau ; and  a She-ne,  or  Bar- 
rister of  the  same  Court.  Fruit,  milk,  and 
butter,  were  supplied  in  large  (quantities , and 
poultry,  sheep,  and  beef,  in  defiance  of  religious 
prejudices. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Excursions  to  the  neighbourhood  of  our  residence. — Husban- 
dry and  tenures  of  land  among  the  Burmese. — Visit  from 
Dr.  Price,  an  American  Missionary. — Chinese  settlers  re- 
siding in  Ava. — Visit  from  a Burman  deputation. — Mr. 
Lanciego,  a Spanish  gentleman  residing  in  Ava. — Burman 
husbandry,  and  wages  of  labour. — Wheat  grown  near  Ava. 
— Commencement  of  the  negotiation.  — Festival  of  the  boat- 
races. — Town  of  Ava. — Second  conference. — Visit  to  the 
town  of  Sagaing. — Water  excursion  round  Ava. 


Oct.  2. — Although  our  residence  was  watch- 
ed by  a Burman  guard,  we  were  not  precluded 
from  going  abroad,  and  therefore  made  morning 
and  evening  excursions  into  the  fields  in  our 
neighbourhood,  where  the  farmers  were  at  work 
preparing  the  land  for  the  cold-weather  crops : 
these  crops  consisted  of  onions,  capsicums,  to- 
bacco, maize,  and  pulses.  We  found  the  culti- 
vators communicative  and  intelligent,  as  I have 
before  mentioned.  The  result  of  our  inquiries 
was  as  follows : — the  common  land  measure  is 
denominated  Pe,  and  is  a square  of  twenty -five 
bamboos  to  a side,  each  bamboo  being  of  seven 
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cubits  : at  this  rate  the  Pe  contains  seven  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  sixty-nine  yards,  or  three 
hundred  and  nine  square  yards  more  than  an 
English  acre  and  a half.  One  Pe  of  land  plant- 
ed with  tobacco  seedlings,  will  yield,  in  good 
soil,  from  four  hundred  to  six  hundred  viss  of 
tobacco  leaves;  but  the  crop  is  an  uncertain 
one.  This  tobacco,  which  is  of  middling  quali- 
ty, is  worth  from  thirty  to  fifty  current  ticals. 
The  produce  in  maize  is  reckoned  from  sixty 
to  one  hundred  for  the  seed  ; which  is  very 
small,  this  being  the  most  productive  of  all  the 
cereal  grasses.  The  return  in  pulses  is  aveiaged 
at  fifty-fold.  Of  rice,  it  was  only  given  at  twelve- 
fold. Some  of  the  cultivators  whom  we  inter- 
rogated were  themselves  the  proprietors  of  the 
land,  and  others  rented  it.  We  found  the  year- 
ly rent  to  be,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
soil,  from  three  to  six  ticals  of  flowered  silver, 
each  worth  about  2,s.  9(1.  sterling.  When  rent  is 
paid  in  kind,  it  amounts  to  from  one-fourth  to 
one-half  of  the  gross  produce,  according  to  the 
quality  and  circumstances  of  the  soil.  The  land 
is  rarely  sold,  but  often  mortgaged.  The  usual 
period  is  for  three  years  ; the  mortgagee  being- 
put  in  possession  of  the  land,  and  deriving  all 
profits  from  it  from  the  period  of  making  the 
loan,  but  receiving  no  interest.  The  sum  which 
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can  be  raised  by  mortgage  upon  a Pd  of  land 
varies,  according  to  its  quality,  from  twenty  to 
sixty  ticals  of  flowered  silver,  or  in  sterling  mo- 
ney from  2/.  1 5s.  to  8/.  5s.  All  these  lands  are 
close  upon  the  river-side.  Notwithstanding  the 
comparatively  high  prices  now  quoted,  a consi- 
derable extent  of  unreclaimed  land  lies  close  at 
hand,  and  not  two  miles  from  the  walls  of  the 
city.  This  is  generally  lower  than  the  cultivated 
land,  rather  marshy,  and  covered  with  brush- 
wood, consisting  chiefly  of  a species  of  comhre- 
tum , with  narrow  leaves.  If  too  moist  for  culti- 
vation, as  is  no  doubt  the  case,  a very  trifling 
capital  would  suffice  to  drain  it ; as  there  is  a 
lake  close  at  hand,  and  the  river  not  half  a mile 
distant.  The  peasants  informed  us  that  there  was 
enough  of  land  without  it,  and  that  the  weeds 
and  bushes  grew  up  too  rank  and  fast  to  allow  of 
its  being  cultivated  with  advantage.  They  stated? 
that  any  one  might  clear  and  cultivate  it,  enjoy- 
ing the  profits ; but  that  they  were  liable  to 
be  dispossessed  when  the  proprietors  presented 
themselves  ; from  which  we  inferred,  that  all  the 
lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital  were  appro- 
priated. The  lands  which  we  examined  are  the 
estate  of  the  Sito-myan-wun,  or  the  Master  of 
the  King’s  Stud.  Five  villages  are  appropriat- 
ed to  this  personage,  containing  between  them 
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about  four  hundred  and  fifty  houses,  or  fami- 
lies. With  respect  to  the  tax  on  houses  or 
families,  some  are  altogether  exempted  from 
the  payment  of  taxes  to  the  Myo-sa,  or  lord; 
and  others  pay  from  six  to  twenty  ticals  of 
flowered  silver.  Upon  what  principle  this  va- 
rious assessment  is  made  we  could  not  learn. 
Most  probably  it  is  dictated  chiefly  by  favour- 
itism. Its  inequality  is,  at  all  events,  an  obvi- 
ous evil.  Within  the  estate  there  is  a small 
lake,  which  we  understood  to  be  the  hereditary 
property  of  one  of  the  villagers.  The  fishery 
of  it  is  very  poor,  and  will  not  rent  for  more 
than  forty  ticals  of  flowered  silver  a-year.  In 
our  walk  down  the  banks  of  the  Irawadi  we 
encountered  a river,  about  fifty  yards  broad, 
called  the  Myit-tha,  which  runs  to  the  south  of 
the  city  : it  unites  with  another,  called  the 
Myit-nge,  which  falls  into  the  Irawadi,  above 
Ava.  In  this  manner  the  site  of  the  city  is 
an  island.  The  Myit-nge,  literally  the  Little 
lliver,  is  in  the  Pali  named  Duta-wati.  Boats 
going  up  and  down  the  Myit-tha  pay  no  toll ; 
but  there  is  a ferry  at  the  spot,  which  we 
visited  this  morning,  where  a small  toll  is  paid 
of,  according  to  circumstances,  one-eighth  or 
one-sixteenth  of  a tical.  We  saw  goods,  pas- 
sengers, and  carts  transported  in  considerable 
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numbers.  The  toll  rents  for  sixty  ticals  a-year. 
Half  the  brick,  mortar,  and  labour  in  any  of 
the  considerable  Pagodas  would  have  made  an 
excellent  bridge  over  this  river ; but  such  is 
not  the  mode  in  which  Burman  capital  is  ex- 
pended. 

In  our  excursions  we  met  many  persons  going 
to  the  market  of  the  town  with  their  goods  and 
wares,  the  greater  number  of  whom  were  wo- 
men carrying  heavy  burdens  on  their  heads. 
The  principal  articles,  we  observed,  were  cot- 
ton, fire- wood,  and  a variety  of  coarse  esculent 
greens,  evidently  not  the  result  of  cultivation, 
but  culled  from  the  marshes  or  forests.  Among 
other  articles,  we  noticed  considerable  quan- 
tities of  natron,  which  in  this  country  is  in 
general  use  instead  of  soap.  The  price  of  this 
was  given  to  us  at  half  a current  deal  the  bas- 
ket, of  sixteen  viss,  which  will  make  about 
2s.  6d.  the  hundred  weight. 

On  our  return  from  our  walk,  we  found  Dr. 
Price  on  board,  who  had  come  to  pay  us  a visit. 
This  gentleman  is  a native  of  America,  a phy- 
sician, and  also  a minister  of  the  Baptist  Mission. 
He  had  been  near  six  years  in  the  country,  was 
married  to  a Burmese  lady,  had  studied  the 
Burman  language,  and  spoke  it  with  extraordi- 
nary facility.  Like  all  other  European  and 
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American  residents  in  the  country,  he  was  im- 
prisoned and  fettered  during  the  war  ; for  no 
logic  could  convince  the  Burmans,  but  that  all 

o 

men  with  white  skins  had  a common  political 
interest.  In  their  utmost  need,  however,  they 
did  not  fail  to  apply  to  this  gentleman  and  to 
Mr.  Judson  for  advice  and  assistance ; and  it 
was  in  a great  measure  through  their  influence 
in  surmounting  the  unspeakable  distrust,  jea- 
lousy, and,  it  may  be  added,  incapacity  of  the 
Burrnan  chiefs,  that  the  peace  was  ultimately 
brought  about.  Dr.  Price  was  now  in  favour 
with  the  King,  had  received  a title  from  him, 
and  attended  the  daily  levees  at  the  palace. 
Through  him  the  disbursements  were  made  on 
account  of  the  Mission,  as  far  as  regarded  the 
slaying  of  animals,— a task  in  which  no  Bur- 
man  connected  with  the  Government  could, 
with  any  regard  for  his  character,  engage. 

The  first  evening  of  our  arrival,  two  Chinese, 
natives  of  Canton,  came  on  board,  offering  their 
services  as  provisioners  and  brokers.  These  per- 
sons spoke  English,  and  had  made  voyages  to 
N England,  to  our  principal  settlements  in  India, 
and  to  the  European  ports  in  the  Malay  Islands. 
These  industrious  people  are  to  be  found  in 
every  part  of  the  East,  where  there  is  room  for 
the  exercise  of  their  useful  industry,  and,  wher- 
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ever  they  are  found,  are  always  superior  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  countries  in  which  they  so- 
journ.  There  are  a great  many  residing  at  the 
Barman  capita!,  and  some  of  them  natives  of 


parts  of  China,  never  seen  in  the  European  set- 
tlements in  India.  We  accepted  the  services 
of  our  visitors  ; but  yesterday  they  were  told 
that  they  were  infringing  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try, and  ordered,  at  their  peril,  to  discontinue 
their  visits  until  after  our  presentation. 

Oct.  3.— The  Ivyi-wun,  or  Lord  of  the  Gra- 
naries, paid  us  a visit  this  morning.  He  made 
some  difficulty  about  coming  on  board,  wishing 
that  I should  go  on  shore  and  meet  him  at  the 
house  constructed  by  order  of  the  King  for  our 
reception.  As  I was  not  residing  there,  but  on 
board,  and  as  the  place  itself  was  meant  only  as 
a temporary  residence,  I declined  doing  so  in 
conformity  with  the  custom  of  the  country. 
The  Atwen-wun  then  came  on  board,  accom- 
panied by  two  Secretaries  of  the  Palace,*  and 
the  Commandant  of  the  Guard  of  Swords- 
men,! and  Don  Gansalez  de  Lanciego,  a Spa, 

rile  name  or  title  of  these  officers  is  Than-d’hau-sen 

t'o  the  peanr  " V°T  r0yaI  descend”  They  are  Secretaries 

T|  nVy  °UnCl1,  °f  w!lloh  tlle  Atwen-wuns  are  members. 
!*rt'S  named  ®kwe-da-m’hu,  which  literally 
means,  Chzef  of  the  Golden  Sword.”  He  commands  that 

P"the  Kmg,S  Guard  which  is  armed  with  swords. 

V'JL.  I.  j 
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nish  gentleman,  who  had  resided  in  the  Bur- 
inan  dominions  thirty  years,  and  who,  before 
the  war,  held  the  situation  of  Akau-wun,  or 
Collector  of  Customs,  at  Rangoon,  the  only 
appointment  under  the  Burman  Government 
which  has  been  occasionally  held  by  a foreigner. 

The  history  of  this  gentleman,  who  was  now 
about  fifty  years  of  age,  was  sufficiently  varied 
and  singular.  He  was  by  birth  a Spaniard,  and 
born  of  a noble  family.  When  a boy  he  was 
sent  to  Paris,  where  he  received  his  education, 
and  continued  to  reside  for  many  years.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  he  came 
out  to  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  of  which  his  ma- 
ternal uncle  was  governor.  From  this  place, 
along  with  a number  of  young  men  of  fa- 
mily, he  fitted  out  a privateer  to  cruize  against 
the  English  trade.  After  leading  this  life  of 
adventure,  hardship,  and  danger  for  several 
years,  the  privateer  was  driven  into  the  river 
of  Bassein  by  stress  of  weather.  Heie  Mr. 
Lanciego  left  her,  and  eventually  found  his 
way  to  Rangoon,  and  became  a trader.  He 
afterwards  married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Jhan- 
sey,  an  Indian-Portuguese,  who  was  for  many 
years  Intendant  of  the  Port  of  Rangoon,  and 
whose  other  daughter  is  his  present  Majesty’s 
fourth  Queen.  From  Rangoon,  Mr.  Lanciego 
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went  to  the  capital,  became  a first-rate  favourite 
v ith  the  present  King,  then  heir-apparent,  and 
through  his  influence  was  appointed  Intendant 
or  Collector  of  Rangoon.  When  the  Burmans 
resolved  upon  a war  with  the  British,  which  he 
always  deprecated,  he  was  on  his  annual  visit 
at  Ava  with  the  produce  of  the  customs  of 
Rangoon.  The  personal  attachment  of  the 
King,  his  known  partialities  to  the  French  in- 
terest, and  his  family  relation  with  the  sove- 
reign, did  not  exempt  him  from  the  universal 
suspicion  which  fell  upon  all  Europeans.  One 
or  two  letters  from  English  merchants  at  Ran- 
goon reached  him,  confined  wholly  to  matters 
of  business.  This  was  enough.  He  was  clapped 
into  a dungeon,  in  fetters.  One  or  two  other 
letters  from  the  same  quarter,  and  of  a similar 
tenour,  arrived.  The  enemies  of  Mr.  Lanciego 
now  framed  a plot  against  him.  He  was  re- 
presented as  holding  a correspondence  with  the 
English,  and  persons  were  found  to  swear  that 
his  emissaries  had  been  seen  in  the  enemy’s 
camp.  The  King  issued  the  order  that  he  should 
be  examined  “ in  the  usual  manner.”  He  was 
accordingly  sent  for  from  prison,  put  to  the 
torture,  and  his  property  confiscated.  At  the 
peace  of  Yandabo,  but  not  until  then,  he  was 
released,  but  his  property  was  not  restored,  and 
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he  had  ever  since  been  excluded  from  the  pa- 
lace ; the  only  justice  done  to  him  being  the 
acknowledgment  of  his  innocence,  and  the  pu- 
nishment of  his  false  accusers.  It  seems  that 
his  services  were  now  thought  necessary  in  the 
ensuing  negotiation  ; and  he  was  to-day,  for  the 
first  time,  to  be  admitted  to  the  palace.  This 
accounted  for  his  visit  to  us,  in  company  with 
the  Burman  officers.  I was  happy  to  think  that 
the  presence  of  the  British  Mission  should,  even 
indirectly,  hold  out  a prospect  of  improving  the 
situation  of  Mr.  Lanciego,  a gentleman  who  was 
represented,  by  all  who  knew  him,  as  a man  of 
honour  and  probity.  His  situation  was  the 
more  to  be  pitied,  since  he  was  not  permitted 
to  quit  the  country,  either  alone,  or  with  his 
family.  He  knew,  in  fact,  too  many  of  the 
secrets  of  the  Burman  Government,  and  this  ex- 
cited their  keenest  jealousy  and  apprehension. 

Our  Burman  visitors  of  rank  now,  and  upon 
former  occasions,  were  becomingly  and  neatly 
attired.  The  lower  garment,  covering  the  waist 
and  loins,  was  a silk  tartan,  and  this  alone  was 
Burman  manufacture.  The  rest  of  the  dress, 
consisting  of  a vest,  a loose  mantle,  and  a tur- 
ban, or  rather  handkerchief  binding  the  head, 
consisted  of  white  English  cotton  cloth  ; the 
mantle  and  turban  being  of  the  description 
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called  book-muslin,  a favourite  article  of  con- 
sumption with  the  Burmese.  Over  the  left 
shoulder,  and  hanging  under  the  right,  the 
massy  gold  chains  of  their  orders  of  nobility  made 
a good  appearance.  The  Kyi-wun  was  of  a very 
dark  complexion,  and  very  far  from  being  hand- 
some ; but  his  manner  was  animated,  he  was  a 
great  speaker,  and  desirous  to  please.  He  aimed 
indeed  at  being  an  orator,  and  favoured  us  with 
several  specimens  of  his  skill : when  he  had  any 
thing  particular  to  say,  he  stood  up,  rested  his 
hands  upon  the  table,  and,  thus  prepared,  com- 
menced his  speech.  The  following  is  a speci- 
men, as  rendered  to  me  by  Dr.  Price ; it  being 
premised,  that  the  object  of  his  address  was  to 
express  a hope  that  the  peace  subsisting  be- 
tween the  two  nations  might  be  perpetual. 
“ The  most  glorious  Monarch,  the  Lord  of  the 
Golden  Palace,  the  Sun-rising  King,  holds  do- 
minion over  that  part  of  the  world  * which  lies 
towards  the  rising  sun  : the  great  and  powerful 
Monarch,  the  King  of  England,  rules  over  the 
whole  of  that  portion  of  the  world  which  lies 
towards  the  setting  sun.  The  same  glorious  sun 
enlightens  the  one  and  the  other.  Thus  may 
peace  continue  between  the  two  countries,  and 

The  word  is  Jam-pu-di-pa,  in  Pali, — corrupted  in  the 
Burman  into  Zam-pu-dik. 
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for  ever  impart  mutual  blessings  to  both.  Let 
no  cloud  intervene  or  mist  arise  to  obscure  its 
genial  rays.”  The  Kyi-wun  was  by  no  means 
sparing  in  panegyric,  and  dealt  it  all  round  to 
our  party  with  a liberal  hand.  He  was  equally 
solicitous  to  become  the  subject  of  our  praises, 
and  put  a number  of  direct  questions  with  this 
view  ; implying  less  tact  and  discretion  than 
might  have  been  looked  for  in  an  old  courtier. 
The  subject  of  business  was  introduced,  after 
much  preparation.  The  first  point  touched 
upon  was  that  of  the  presents  from  the  Gover- 
nor-General to  the  King  This  was  done  with 
delicacy  and  moderation,  instead  of  the  indeco- 
rum and  rapacity  which  I had  experienced  on 
the  same  subject  from  the  courtiers  of  Siam. 
It  was  simply  hinted  by  the  Kyi-wun,  that  he 
would  like  to  gratify  the  King’s  curiosity  by 
mentioning  to  him  the  names  of  two  or  three 
of  the  most  curious  articles.  I named  two  or 
three,  and  voluntarily  furnished  a complete  list 
of  the  whole.  The  Kyi-wun  then  asked  me 
when  the  British  army  was  to  quit  Rangoon.  I 
answered,  that  when  I left  that  place  the  whole 
of  the  second  instalment  due  by  the  Burmese 
Government  had  not  been  discharged;  that  the 
period  of  payment  had  been  exceeded  on  the  part 
of  the  Burman  Government  by  three  months ; 
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and  that  Sir  A.  Campbell,  if  he  found  it  conve- 
nient, might  delay  the  embarkation  of  the  troops 
for  three  months  also,  without  any  infringement 
of  the  treaty.  He  said,  “ Among  friends  there 
is  no  necessity  for  so  strict  a punctuality.”  In 
reply,  I remarked  that  we  had  assumed  a strict 
adherence  to  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  as  the 
rule  of  our  conduct,  and  would  continue  to  do 
so.  The  Kyi-wun  referred  to  the  conversations 
which  had  passed  on  this  subject  between  the 
Wungyi-Maung-kaingand  myself  atHenzada; 
asserting  that,  according  to  the  report  made  to 
the  Bur  man  Government  by  the  Wungyi,  I had 
assured  him  that  I had  written  to  Sir  A.  Camp- 
bell, requesting  him  immediately  to  embark  the 
troops.  I explained  that  so  unreasonable  a re- 
quest had  not  been  made  of  me,  and  that  such 
an  assurance  had  never  been  given.  He  changed 
the  conversation  immediately  to  some  other 
topic,  and  I did  not  insist  upon  continuing  it. 

The  appearance  of  a British  Mission  at  Ava, 
although  specifically  provided  for  by  the  Treaty 
of  Peace,  had  excited  a good  deal  of  uneasiness 
on  the  part  of  the  Court,  and  much  alarm  among 
the  people.  Our  little  party  of  less  than  thirty 
Europeans  had  been  magnified  by  rumour  into 
some  hundreds,  and  from  such  a force  the  capi- 
tal itself  was  scarcely  thought  to  be  safe — so 
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deep  an  impression  had  the  superiority  of  Euro- 
pean arms  produced  upon  the  nation  at  large ! 
In  reference  to  this  subject,  the  Kyi-wun  ob- 
served with  some  adroitness,  that  it  would  be 
agreeable  to  his  Majesty  to  know  the  particular 
purpose  of  our  “ friendly  visit.”  Aware  of  the 
alarm  which  existed,  I had  been  anxious  for 
an  opportunity  of  explaining  the  objects  which 
the  Mission  had  in  view,  and  said  at  once,  that 
we  had  come  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a 
friendly  letter  to  the  King,  and  of  making  a 
convention  for  regulating  the  commerce  of  the 
two  countries  upon  terms  of  reciprocal  advan- 
tage, as  provided  for  in  the  Treaty  of  Yandabo  ; 
and  that  we  had  no  other  object  whatever.  The 
Kyi-wun,  his  associates,  and  their  followers,  re- 
ceived this  declaration  with  a joy  which  they 
could  not  conceal.  An  involuntary  and  general 
exclamation  burst  from  the  whole  party,  as  if 
they  had  been  relieved  from  some  mighty  load. 
The  Kyi-wun  compared  the  declaration  now 
made  with  the  official  statements  he  had  received 
from  Rangoon  and  from  Henzada,  as  well  as 
with  the  rumours  which  had  reached  the  Govern- 
ment from  other  quarters.  Without  such  cor- 
roboration, our  assurances  would  have  had  little 
weight ; for  Burman  courtiers,  eminently  desti- 
tute of  candour  and  integrity  themselves,  are 
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little  disposed  to  attribute  these  qualities  to 
others. 

After  visiting  every  part  of  the  steam-vessel, 
and  examining  the  machinery,  the  deputation 
left  us  in  very  good  humour,  having  made  a 
visit  of  at  least  three  hours.  I sent  Mr.  Ches- 
ter and  Mr.  Montmorency  to  accompany  them 
ashore,  as  a mark  of  attention. 

Oct.  4. — We  continued  our  walks  morning 
and  evening  into  the  country,  prosecuting  our 
inquiries  respecting  the  state  of  agriculture.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  land  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  capital  is  the  property  of  the 
King,  clearly  distinguished  from  that  which  is 
the  property  of  individuals.  We  were  to-day 
informed,  that  his  Majesty  had  of  late  years 
made  several  purchases  of  lands,  and  some  of 
them  were  pointed  out.  This  seems  to  leave 
the  existence  of  a private  right  in  the  soil  clear 
and  unquestionable.  Land  which  belongs  to 
private  persons,  it  appears,  never  pays  a land- 
tax,  either  directly  to  the  Crown,  or  to  public- 
officers,  holding  it  as  an  estate.  Crown-lands, 
on  the  contrary,  as  far  as  our  experience  went, 
always  pay  a tax  ; but  this  seems  nowhere  to 
form  a subject  of  direct  revenue  to  the  State, 
as  the  lands  in  question  were,  in  every  case  in 
which  we  had  observed  them,  held  as  a tempo- 
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rary  domain  by  some  public  officer,  member  of 
the  royal  family,  or  favourite.  The  rents  of 
the  lands  which  we  examined  this  morning,  for 
example,  were  assigned  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  young  heir-apparent’s  establishment  of  ele- 
phants. Some  inferior  grounds  which  we  no- 
ticed, and  which  belonged  to  the  King,  pro- 
duced only  one  crop  a-year,  and  this  of  pulse, 
at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  baskets,  or  about 
three  hundred  viss  the  Pe.  These  were  rent- 
ed at  two  ticais  and  a half  of  what  is  called 
twenty-five  per  cent,  silver,  each  of  which  is 
worth  about  one  shilling  and  tenpence  ster- 
ling. Better  lands  were  rented  at  from  three 
to  six  ticais.  At  present  the  fences,  which  are 
only  dry  bushes  of  the  prickly  %i%iphus  jujubci , 
and  meant  only  to  protect  the  crops  against 
cattle,  are  all  removed,  and  heaped  together  for 
future  use.  The  fields  were  all  divided  by  low 
dykes  of  a few  inches  high,  which  served  the 
double  purpose  of  boundaries,  and  of  keeping 

the  land  duly  watered  when  necessarv.  In 

•> 

some  dry  lands,  which  we  examined  in  the 
course  of  the  morning,  and  which  are  not  fit 
for  the  production  of  rice,  although  for  other 
purposes  they  are  reckoned  good,  the  ground 
was  preparing  for  crops  of  Indian  corn.  One 
of  the  farmers  of  this  land  stated  that  he  ex- 
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pected  that  the  produce  of  one  Pe  in  Indian 
com  he  would  be  able  to  sell  for  from  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  to  two  hundred  ticals  of  coarse 
silver,  each  tieal  worth  about  one  shilling  and 
tenpence  sterling.  A portion  of  the  same  land 
was  preparing  for  pulse  ( Cicer  arietinum).  The 
owner  stated  that  he  expected  a return  of  from 
fifty  to  sixty-five  fold.  One  Pe  of  his  land 
required  eight  viss  of  seed,  and  the  produce  he 
estimated  at  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  bas- 
kets, of  sixteen  viss  each.  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  capital,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  upper  pro- 
vinces, the  common  palmyra,  or  borassus  flabel- 
liformis,  is  extensively  cultivated.  This  tree, 
in  good  soil,  comes  to  maturity  in  thirty  years, 
but  in  an  indifferent  one  it  takes  forty.  The 
male  and  female  trees  are  nearly  in  equal  pro- 
portion. The  first  afford  juice  for  three  months 
in  the  year,  and  the  last  for  eight,  the  daily 
produce  being  the  same  for  both.  The  unpro- 
ductive months  are  in  the  rainy  season.  Du- 
ring the  time  they  are  yielding,  each  tree  gives 
daily  at  the  rate  of  from  five  to  six  viss  of 
juice.  This  is  sold  by  the  owner  at  the  rate 
of  one-eighth  of  a tical  of  ten  per  cent,  silver 
per  viss,  or  about  threepence  sterling.  Near 
the  capital  no  sugar  is  manufactured,  the  juice 
being  sold  for  consumption  as  it  comes  fresh 
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from  the  tree,  the  most  profitable  means  of  dis- 
posing of  it.  We  inquired  into  the  wages  of 
agricultural  labour,  and  found  them  to  be  from 
forty  to  fifty  ticals  a-year,  each  tical  of  one 
shilling  and  tenpence  sterling ; with  food,  but 
no  clothing.  It  is  considered  that  a labourer 
requires  twelve  baskets  of  rice  a-year,  of  fifty- 
six  pounds  each  ; the  basket  being  worth  at 
Ava  about  a rupee  and  a half.  He  gets  be- 
sides, ngapi,  vegetables,  and  spiceries,  being  al- 
ways fed  with  his  employer  and  family.  The 
whole  expense  of  his  food  is  not  reckoned  less 
than  three  rupees  and  a half  a-month,  making 
his  actual  wages  about  seven  rupees.  This  is 
more  than  double  the  wages  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Calcutta,  or  of  any  native  city  in  Hin- 
dostan  or  the  Peninsula  ; a proof  that  the  sup- 
ply of  labour  is  less  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
mand in  Ava  than  in  India,  and  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  labourer  is  more  comfortable,  since 
there  is  no  great  difference  in  the  cost  of  the 
necessaries  of  life. 

Oct.  8. — Vtre  had  little  or  no  rain  since  our 
arrival.  The  periodical  rains,  indeed,  gene- 
rally cease  at  Ava  in  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, although  they  continue  a month  later  in 
the  lower  provinces.  We  had  the  weather  hot, 
and  the  sky  cloudless.  The  nights  and  morn- 
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ings,  however,  were  pleasant.  At  sunrise,  the 
thermometer,  for  some  days  back,  had  been  at 
78  degrees : in  the  course  of  the  day  it  rose  to 
88°,  and  was  occasionally  as  high  as  92°.  The 
air  at  the  same  time  was  dry  and  pure,  and 
favourably  contrasted  with  the  damp  and  sultry 
atmosphere  of  Calcutta  at  the  same  season. 

The  cultivators  in  our  neighbourhood  were 
very  busy  ploughing  and  harrowing.  We 
counted  yesterday  morning  twenty  ploughs 
and  harrows  at  work  within  the  space  of  a few 
hundred  acres.  The  harrow,  it  appears,  is  very 
much  used  for  breaking  and  pulverizing  the 
soil,  as  well  as  for  removing  grass  and  weeds. 
The  plough,  with  the  assistance  of  an  iron 
share,  the  only  respectable  part  of  the  imple- 
ment, and  which,  as  I have  already  said,  is  im- 
ported from  China  or  Rao,  turns  up  the  soil 
well,  but  does  not  cut  deeper  than  four  inches. 
In  the  common  husbandry  of  the  country,  ma- 
nure is  never  used,  and  indeed  I believe  in  no 
case  except  occasionally  with  betel-vine  gar- 
dens. Reaping  is  performed  with  the  sickle  ; 
corn  is  separated  from  the  straw  by  the  tread- 
ing of  oxen  ; and  the  straw  is  carefully  pre- 
served for  fodder.  The  cultivators,  who  are  ge- 
nerally either  the  proprietors  or  renters  of  the 
fields  they  till,  for  hired  servants  are  not  often 
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held  recourse  to,  we  found  at  their  labour  every 
morning  before  sunrise.  Their  toil  is  inter- 
rupted at  ten  o’clock,  and  in  the  heat  of  the 
day  no  out-door  labour  is  performed.  They  are 
at  their  work  again  at  three  o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon, and  continue  at  it  until  sunset,  so  that 
they  labour  for  about  seven  hours  a day. 

In  our  walks  to-day  and  yesterday  we  found 
that  wheat  was  cultivated  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ava  in  considerable  quantity.  The  land  on 
which  it  is  grown  appears  to  be  the  same  as 
that  in  which  Indian  corn  and  pulse  are  pro- 
duced, that  is,  dry  lands,  incapable  of  producing 
rice,  because  they  cannot  be  flooded.  The  pro- 
duce was  given  to  us  generally  at  such  high 
rates  as  seem  almost  incredible.  It  was  stated 
at  as  much  as  forty,  fifty,  and  even  sixty-four 
foi  the  seed.  The  most  moderate  estimates 
made  it  from  ten  to  twenty-five  seeds.  The 
lands  on  which  wheat  is  grown  are  under  water 
during  the  height  of  the  inundation,  and  no 
other  crop  is  taken  from  them  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  The  grain  is  sown  broadcast,  and 
ripens  in  from  three  to  four  months.  Wheat  is 
called  by  the  Burmans  Grhyun  Sampd , and  Ku- 
la  Sampd;  words  which  mean  wheat-rice,  and 
Western  foreigners’  rice.  The  word  G’liyun  is 
from  the  Hindi,  or  mixed  modern  dialect  of 
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Hindostan,  and  not  Sanscrit.  It  may  probably 
be  inferred  from  this,  that  wheat  has  been  in- 
troduced among  the  Burmans  in  times  compa- 
ratively modern;  and  it  proves,  at  all  events, 
that  it  is  not  an  indigenous  grain.  The  Bur- 
mans  do  not  use  it  as  bread,  nor  to  any  great 
extent  in  any  way.  The  most  frequent  mode 
of  using  it  is  to  boil  the  entire  corn,  and  then 
mix  it  up  with  coarse  sugar  and  oil,  to  make 
sweet  cakes.  In  the  market  of  Ava,  the  price 
is  about  one-third  less  than  that  of  rice,  or  from 
one  rupee  to  one  rupee  and  a quarter  for  a 
basket,  or  from  two  shillings  to  two  shillings 
and  sixpence  sterling  per  Winchester  bushel. 
This  is  as  low  as  the  market-price  at  Patna,  from 
which  the  principal  supply  is  derived  at  Cal- 
cutta, both  for  consumption  and  exportation. 
Specimens  of  the  grain  were  brought  to  us  in 
the  course  of  the  morning  : it  is  large,  plump, 
and  heavy,  and  the  bread  made  from  it,  which 
we  have  used  since  our  arrival,  is  well  tasted, 
and  remarkable  for  its  whiteness.  We  com- 
pared the  grain  with  the  Patna  wheat  which 
we  had  along  with  us,  and  it  was  greatly  supe- 
rior both  in  size  and  colour.  The  only  objection 
to  it  which  we  could  observe  was,  that  it  was 
mixed  with  a few  grains  of  barley.  This  last 
grain  is  not  known  to  the  natives ; and  when 
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we  pointed  it  out,  they  imagined  it  to  be  unripe 
grains  of  wheat.  It  was  introduced,  therefore, 
in  all  likelihood,  with  the  first  seed  wheat,  per- 
haps some  centuries  back,  and  accidentally  pro- 
pagated ever  since  through  the  carelessness  of 
the  natives.  It  is  evident,  from  the  lower  price 
of  wheat  than  rice,  that  the  lands  near  Ava  are 
better  suited  for  the  growth  of  the  former  than 
of  the  latter ; and  it  seems  remarkable,  there- 
fore, that  it  does  not  constitute  the  chief-bread 
corn  of  the  inhabitants.  This  however,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  is  by  no  means  the  case ; for 
all  their  prejudices  run  in  favour  of  rice,  to 
which  they  are  fully  as  much  attached  as  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Delta,  to  whom  wheat  is  un- 
known except  as  a foreign  commodity.  Consi- 
dering the  excellence  of  the  Bur  man  wheat,  the 
cheapness  with  which  it  is  grown,  the  facility  of 
water  communication  to  the  sea,  and  the  conve- 
nience of  the  port  of  Rangoon,  it  ought,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  to  be  a material  article 
of  exportation  ; but  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Bur- 
man  Government  to  prohibit  the  export  of  every 
species  of  grain,  and  there  is  little  hope  of  any 
improvement  in  this  respect. 

Oct.  10. — We  had  yesterday  a visit  from  the 
Kyi  -wun  and  his  associates,  the  two  Secretaries 
of  the  Palace,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Lanciego. 
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This  last  gentleman,  as  we  suspected,  had  been 
admitted  to  the  palace.  In  discussing  the  terms 
of  a commercial  treaty,  his  assistance  was  indis- 
pensable, for  there  was  not  another  individual  at 
the  capital  who  had  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
the  external  commerce  of  the  country.  One  of 
the  Wungyis,  as  if  by  accident,  introduced  the 
name  of  Mr.  Lanciego  to  the  King,  stating  that 
he  was  excluded  from  the  palace,  as  he  had  been 
m fetters.  The  King  simply  observed,  « Who 
has  excluded  him  ? What  prevents  him  from 
coming  ?”  On  the  faith  of  this  hint  he  was  pre- 
sented last  night.  It  is  necessary  to  explain, 
that  no  one  who  has  been  once  in  fetters  can 
appear  in  the  Royal  presence  without  a special 
sanction.  He  is  considered  as  having  been  dis- 
honoured by  that  punishment,  whether  guilty 
or  innocent,  and  therefore  an  unfit  object  to 
appear  in  the  King’s  sight.  A hint  of  the  Royal 
approbation  is  considered  a sufficient  purifica- 
tion. The  present  visit  was  ostensibly  one  of 
ceremony,  but  in  reality  of  business.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  substance  of  what  took  place  dur- 
ing a conversation  of  several  hours.  We  de- 
sk ed  to  know  when  we  should  be  presented  to 
the  King.  The  Kyi-wun  observed,  that  this 
was  a matter  of  “ much  importance,”  and  would 
be  discussed  with  all  proper  attention  to  form 

VOL.  i.  xr 
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and  ceremony,  and  that  in  the  meanwhile  the 
commercial  treaty  might  be  settled.  I leadil) 
embraced  the  proposal  of  discussing  the  terms 
of  the  commercial  treaty,  without  loss  of  time , 
and  said  that  I had  already  prepared  the  draft 
of  such  a treaty,  in  English  and  Burman.  The 
difficulties  encountered  on  former  occasions  in 
negotiating  with  officers  of  the  Burman  Go- 
vernment not  duly  authorized,  induced  me  to 
request  that  any  person  or  persons  appointed 
to  negotiate  with  us  now,  might  be  vested  with 
full  authority  to  treat.  The  Burman  officers 
replied,  that  the  negotiators,  on  their  side,  would 
be  vested  with  such  powers  as  were  given  at 
Yandabo.  He  first  proposed  this  day  as  the 
first  for  entering  upon  the  negotiations,  but 
afterwards  suggested  that  the  11th  would  be 
more  convenient.  He  explained,  that  on  that 
day  business  would  be  transacted,  and  that  the 
three  following  days  would  be  devoted  to  the 
annual  exhibition  of  boat-races,  at  which  his 
Majesty  and  Court  would  all  be  present,  and  to 
which  we  were  invited.  The  negotiation,  he 
continued,  would  be  renewed  on  the  15th  and 
16th,  shortly  after  which  the  Mission  would  be 
introduced  to  the  King.  In  fact,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  we  should  be  presented  on  the  first 
day  of  the  new  moon,  which  is  a Burman  fes- 
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tival,  at  which  the  public  officers  and  tributary 
princes  offer  presents  to  his  Majesty.  I acqui- 
esced in  this  arrangement,  unaware,  at  the  time, 

of  the  object  which  the  Burman  Court  had  in 
view. 

The  Kyi-wun  and  his  coadjutors,  not  satisfied 
with  the  assurances  made  to  them  at  onr  last 
meeting,  that  the  Mission  had  come  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  present  a letter  and  presents  to 
the  King,  and  to  conclude  a commercial  treaty, 
again  begged  to  know  whether  we  had  any  far- 
ther demands  to  make.  I reassured  them  ou 
this  subject,  and  begged  them  to  be  satisfied 
with  what  I had  already  said.  The  Kyi-wun 
then  entreated  that  I would,  in  confidence  and 
“ as  a friend>”  mention  to  him  the  principal  heads 
of  the  draft  of  the  treaty  to  which  I alluded. 

I answered,  that  the  terms  were  moderate,  and 
the  document  very  short,  consisting  of  seven  ar- 
ticles only.  As  the  Burman  negotiators  would 
come  better  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  actual 
negotiation,  I saw  some  advantage  in  exhibiting 
the  document,  and  therefore  produced  it  Thp 
Burman  office,,  read  it  one  after  .nothin  ^ 
own  language,  and  Mr.  Lanciego  in  English. 
Objections  were  offered  to  two  or  three  of  the 
articles  ; but  as  no  doubt  they  would  afterwards 
be  urged  in  a more  public  manner,  it  is  not  ne- 
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cessary  at  present  to  enumerate  them.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  but  not 
the  most  essential,  seemed  to  be  approved  of. 
The  Kyi-wun  begged  to  have  a copy.  This  I 
refused.  The  draft  was  then  reperused  by  each 
individual  officer  separately,  and  finally  read 
aloud.  The  Kyi-wun  then  formally  returned 
thanks  for  our  being  so  obliging  as  to  furnish 
him  with  the  perusal  of  the  draft.  He  added, 
that  the  Burman  Government,  on  its  part,  had 
several  propositions  to  offer,  to  which  we  might 
probably  object ; and  that,  under  such  circum- 
stances, he  hoped  no  offence  would  be  taken 
at  any  objections  which  might  be  urged  by 
the  Burman  negotiators  against  propositions 
brought  forward  by  us.  I answered,  that  1 
hoped  every  point  would  be  freely  discussed  on 
both  sides;  that  the  Burman  Government 
would,  of  course,  bring  forward  any  propositions 
they  might  think  proper,  and  that  I would  enter 
into  negotiation  upon  them  as  far  as  my  powers 
extended  : I added,  however,  that  if  they  were 
not  of  a commercial  nature,  they  ought  not  to 
be  mixed  up  with  this  particular  subject,  for 
which  a separate  and  specific  arrangement  had 
been  made  in  the  Treaty  of  Yandabo. 

The  Kyi  -wun,  before  coming  on  board,  sent 
me  a present  of  a small  ruby  ring,  and  sent  an- 
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other  to  Mr.  Judson,  still  smaller.  On  coming 

& 

on  board,  he  made  each  of  the  gentlemen,  seven 
in  number,  a present  of  a gold  cup.  Mine 
weighed  eleven  rupees  and  a half,  and  those  of 
the  other  gentlemen  nearly  seven  each.* 

Oct  12. — According  to  the  promise  held  out 
in  the  interview  which  I had  with  the  Ivyi- 
wun  on  the  9th,  the  Burman  Commissioners 
came  to  our  residence  at  twelve  o’clock  yester- 
day. The  apartments  occupied  by  Mr.  Ches- 
ter had  been  prepared  for  the  conference : car- 
pets had  been  spread,  chairs  and  tables  placed, 
and  every  thing  was  in  readiness.  We  went 
ashore  immediately  upon  their  arrival,  having 
previously  ascertained,  by  sending  Mr.  Judson, 
that  they  were  vested  with  powers  to  treat. 
We  found  that  they  had  taken  their  places  un- 
der a large  open  shed,  commonly  occupied  by 
the  Shwe-da-mhu,  or  Chief  of  the  Guard  of 
Swordsmen,  and  other  officers  in  daily  attend- 
ance. The  house  which  we  had  got  ready  for 
them,  because  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Chester,  was 
objected  to  by  the  Burman  officers,  although 
the  very  place  where  we  had  been  received  by 
the  Wungyi  and  Atwen-wun  on  the  first  day 

* It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  observe,  that  all  pre- 
sents of  this  description  are  regularly  delivered  over  to  the 
Government,  according  to  an  useful  and  necessary  regulation. 
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of  our  arrival,  and  selected  by  themselves  for 
that  purpose.  Upon  this  point  the  Burmans  are 
punctilious  to  an  absurd  and  very  troublesome 
degree.  No  chief  will  enter  the  house  of  an  in- 
ferior, or  even  of  an  equal ; for  to  do  so,  either 
implies  a derogation  of  dignity,  or  an  extraor- 
dinary condescension.  The  King  never  enters 
the  house  of  a subject,  not  even  of  his  bro- 
thers ; although  with  the  latter  he  is  familiar, 
and  will  often  be  seen  walking  arm-in-arm  in 
the  courts  before  their  dwellings.  A Wungyi 
never  enters  the  house  of  an  Atwen-wun  or 
Wundauk,  the  next  persons  in  rank  to  him,  and 
so  on  in  succession.  We  conformed  to  this 
prejudice,  and  accordingly  made  difficulties 
about  meeting  the  Burman  Commissioners  un- 
der the  shed  where  they  wished  to  hold  the  con- 
ference. I insisted  that  they  should  come  over 
to  receive  us,  which  they  readily  complied 
with ; and  meeting  us  half-way  from  the  house, 
they  conducted  us  to  the  shed,  where  we  were 
all  seated  upon  chairs,  and  the  conference  com- 
menced. The  principal  Burman  officers,  seven 
in  number,  were  habited  in  their  dresses  of  cere- 
mony, and  wore  their  chains,  and  other  badges 
of  nobility.  Their  dress  consisted  of  a crimson 
velvet  cloak,  with  loose  sleeves,  having  abund- 
ance of  gold  lace,  and  of  caps  of  the  same  fabric 
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and  colour,  in  form  not  unlike  those  worn  by 
the  Armenians,  and  covered  with  a profusion  of 
gold  ornaments.  In  front  of  this  cap  there  was 
a thin  gold  plate,  on  which  were  written,  in 
large  characters,  the  titles  of  the  individual.  Mr. 
Lanciego  appeared  upon  this  occasion  officially, 
and,  like  the  Burman  officers,  was  habited  in  a 
velvet  cloak ; but  instead  of  the  cap  he  wore  a 
round  hat,  ornamented  after  the  same  fashion. 
This  was  not  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the 
dress,  and,  in  truth,  had  a very  grotesque  ap- 
pearance. The  fact  was,  that  Mr.  Lanciego,  in 
consideration  of  his  European  prejudices,  was 
allowed  to  wear  his  hat ; but  as  to  the  gold  or- 
naments and  orders,  these  were  far  too  important 
to  be  dispensed  with.  The  Burman  full  dress, 
as  now  described,  is  extremely  cumbersome  and 
inconvenient,  especially  the  cap.  The  negotia- 
tors, on  the  present  occasion,  groaned  under  the 
load  of  their  honours,  and  during  the  conference 
repeatedly  complained  of  the  inconvenience. 

The  Burman  officers  were,  first,  two  At  wen  - 
wuns,  appointed  Commissioners  to  negotiate  the 
treaty : one  of  these  was  the  Kyi-wun,  and  an- 
other, the  senior  of  the  two,  Maong-M’ha,  the 
Wun,  or  Lord,  of  Sau.  After  these  came  a 
Wundauk,  who  was  followed  by  a Than-d’hau- 
sen,  or  Secretary  of  the  Palace ; a Than-d’hau- 
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gan*,  or  reporter ; a Nakan-d’hau,  or  King’s  lis- 
tener-f-  ; and  an  A-we-rauki,  or  examiner:  writers 
or  secretaries  sat  behind  the  principal  officers, 
and  from  the  dictation  of  the  latter  appeared 
to  take  down  a minute  account  of  every  thing 
that  transpired.  The  senior  Atwen-wun  gene- 
rally spoke  for  the  rest,  and  came  prepared 
with  a set  of  written  questions,  which  he  put 
with  great  formality.  The  first  inquiries  made 
regarded  the  health  of  the  Governor-General, 
that  of  Lady  Amherst,  and  of  his  Lordship’s 
family  generally.  This  was  the  first  occasion  on 
which  the  name  of  the  Governor-General  was 
introduced.  He  was  styled  now,  and  through- 
out the  conferences,  the  English  Chief,  or  Prince, 
(for  the  word  may  mean  either,)  who  rules  In- 
dia (India  Taing  K o-ok-so-th au-En gli t-m en ) . 
Whatever  might  be  the  real  opinion  of  the  Bur- 
man  Court,  the  results  of  the  late  contest  with 
the  British  power  in  India,  and  the  necessity  of 
treating  with  it  upon  equal  terms,  made  it  now 
very  anxious  to  consider  the  Governor-General 
as  exercising  an  independent  sovereign  power. 
Inquiries  after  the  health  of  his  Majesty  and  the 

* “ The  Royal  voice-receiver.” 

f “ The  Royal  ear-listener.” 

X Literally,  “from  a distance  arriving.”  The  office  of  this 
person  is  to  examine  petitions,  and  persons  coming  from  dis- 
tant parts. 
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Royal  Family,  the  nobility,  and  officers  of  the 
Government  of  England,  followed — the  Har- 
mans, in  all  this  taking  it  for  granted  through- 
out, that  matters  must  be  exactly  on  the  same 
footing  with  us  as  with  themselves.  The  stand- 
ing question  respecting  the  age  of  the  parties 
was  as  usual  prominent : on  one  occasion  it  was 
omitted  ; but  the  senior  Atwen-wun,  afterwards 
recollecting  himself,  apologized  for  this  uninten- 
tional want  of  politeness.  His  Majesty  the 
King  was  throughout  called  King  of  Wi-lat,  a 
slight  corruption  of  the  Arabic  term  for  a fo- 
reign country,  and  commonly  applied  by  the 
Asiatic  nations  to  Europe  especially.  The  Bur- 
mans  know  little  of  the  other  potentates  of  Eu- 
rope, and  have  a vague  notion  that  the  King  of 
England  rules  over  the  greater  part  of  it. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  discussion  of  the 
Commercial  Treaty  was  the  immediate  object  of 
the  meeting,  it  was  evident  that  the  Burman 
officers  did  not  come  prepared  to  enter  upon  a 
serious  negotiation,  but  had  distinct  views,  of 
which  I had  received  no  intimation  from  them. 
These  regarded  the  appointment  of  the  Mission, 
the  letter  of  the  Governor- General,  &c.  On 
these  subjects  the  following  conversation  en- 
sued.* 


* Throughout  the  whole  of  the  negotiation,  notes  were 
carefully  taken  down  on  the  spot.  On  our  parts,  the  ques- 
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B.  When  did  you  receive  your  orders  to 
come  upon  the  present  Mission  ?—E.  On  the 
11th  of  August. 

B.  When  did  you  quit  Rangoon  ? — E.  On 
the  1st  of  September. 

B . You  have  a letter  from  the  Governor- 
General,  have  you  not  ? — E.  Yes. 

B.  Will  you  permit  us  to  see  the  letter  from 
the  Governor-General  to  the  King  ? — E.  I came 
here  to-day,  by  appointment,  for  the  purpose  of 
negotiating  a commercial  treaty  with  officers 
accredited  by  his  Kurin  an  Majesty.  I beg  to 
know  whether  you  have  written  authority  to 
enter  upon  such  a negotiation  ? 

B . Yes,  we  have  such  an  authority  with  us  ; 


tions,  whenever  this  was  practicable,  were  written  down,  and 
handed  to  the  interpreters  for  translation ; and  the  questions 
and  answers  of  the  Burmese  negotiators  were  taken  down,  ge- 
nerally word  for  word  as  they  were  rendered  into  English. 
Mr.  Judson,  in  general,  interpreted,  occasionally  assisted  by 
Dr.  Price,  and,  in  a few  instances,  by  the  Burmese  Maong  no, 
whom  I have  before  mentioned.  Mr.  J udson’s  qualifications 
were  of  the  first  order ; for,  without  reference  to  his  unques- 
tioned honour  and  integrity,  he  understood  the  Burmese  lan- 
guage, his  subject,  and  the  character  and  manners  of  the 
people  thoroughly  ; and  was  besides  a person,  in  every  respect; 
of  distinguished  good  sense  and  intelligence.  The  letter  B,  in 
the  Minutes,  stands  for  Burmese ; and  E.  for  English.  The 
senior  Atwen-wun  was  generally  the  spokesman. 
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and  we  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  our 
happiness  at  being  deputed  by  his  Majesty  to 
conduct  this  negotiation. 

Several  expressions  of  civility  or  compliment 
here  passed  on  both  sides. 

E.  Have  you  authority  to  request  a perusal 
of  the  Governor-General’s  letter ; for  this  was 
not  the  object  of  the  meeting,  nor  was  the  matter 
at  all  intimated  to  me  ? — B.  We  are  vested  with 
such  authority — we  dare  not  make  the  request 
without  authority.  We  come  in  our  official 
dresses,  and  this  is  a warranty  that  we  are  vested 
with  full  authority. 

E.  I will  not  deliver  the  letter  of  the  Govern- 
or-General, nor  permit  it  to  be  opened  or  read  ; 
but  1 will  exhibit  it  in  its  envelope,  and  allow  a 
Burman  translation  of  it  to  be  copied  in  my  pre- 
sence. 

The  letter  of  the  Governor-General  was,  after 
this,  brought  from  on  board  the  steam-vessel  by 
Lieutenants  Cox,  Montmorency,  and  Mr.  Jud- 
son,  and,  preceded  by  orderlies  and  Hircanahs, 
introduced,  the  English  gentlemen  and  Burman 
officers  standing  up  to  receive  it.  The  strict 
punctilio  of  the  Burmese  in  all  such  matters 
rendered  this  piece  of  etiquette  necessary.  The 
letter  being  laid  upon  the  table,  and  a Burman 
translation  exhibited,  a secretary  proceeded  to 
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make  a copy,  standing  to  bis  task,  at  the  table ; 
as  to  bring  the  letter  down  from  its  elevation 
would  have  been  contrary  to  Burman  etiquette 
— a kind  of  derogation,  both  to  the  dignity  of 
the  writer  of  the  letter,  and,  what  was  of  more 
consequence,  of  the  party  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed. 

B.  Is  the  Governor-General’s  letter  written 
upon  paper  or  parchment  ? — E.  It  is  written 
upon  richly  illuminated  paper  of  the  same  qua- 
lity as  that  made  use  of  when  the  Governor- 
General  addresses  the  King  of  Persia  and  other 
Princes,  with  whom  he  is  in  correspondence. 

B.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  seal  affixed  to 
the  Governor-General’s  letter,  and  in  what  lan- 
guage is  the  inscription  upon  it  ? — E.  The  seal 
affixed  to  the  Governor-General’s  letter  is  the 
principal  seal  of  the  Government,  and  the  cha- 
racter is  Persian,  which  is  used  by  us  for  con- 
venience, as  being  generally  understood.* 

* The  use  of  the  Persian  language  in  our  correspondence 
with  some  of  the  Asiatic  Governments  is  no  doubt  a great 
absurdity,  and  a compliance  with  the  local  usages  of  India 
wholly  uncalled  for.  I recollect  seeing,  upon  one  occasion,  a 
Persian  letter  addressed  by  the  Governor-General  of  India 
to  a native  Prince,  who  wrote  for  answer  that  there  was  no 
one  in  his  dominions  who  could  translate  it.  Had  the  letter 
been  written  in  English,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  there 
would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  getting  it  translated. 
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The  letter  of  the  Governor-General  was  here 
removed  with  the  same  forms  as  upon  its  intro- 
duction. 

E.  I now  propose  that  we  should  enter  upon 
the  more  immediate  business  of  our  meeting.— 
B . We  assent. 

E.  The  meeting  was  especially  agreed  upon 
for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a commercial  ar- 
rangement, as  provided  for  in  the  treaty  con- 
cluded at  Yandabo. — B.  We  have  perused  at- 
tentively the  Burman  translation  of  the  Gover- 
nor-General’s letter,  which  is  suitable  and  friend- 
ly. Having  finished  this  important  matter,  we 
propose  that  the  discussion  of  the  Commercial 
Treaty  should  be  postponed  until  another  day. 

E.  I cannot  accede  to  this  proposal.  The 
meeting  was  agreed  upon  only  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  the  commercial  arrangement,  and 
it  has  not  even  been  entered  upon. — B.  Since 
you  are  desirous  of  entering  upon  the  negotia- 
tion to-day,  we  assent. 

E.  I have  brought  the  written  powers  which 
I hold  from  the  Governor-General  to  treat,  and 
am  ready  to  produce  them.  I wish  to  see  your 
powers,  and  that  copies  should  be  exchanged. 

The  credentials  of  both  parties  were  here  pro- 
duced, translations  made,  and  copies  exchanged. 
The  powers  of  the  Burman  negotiators,  who 
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were  the  two  Atwen-wuns,  were  from  the  King, 
in  the  confidential  or  interior  department,  and 
not  from  the  Lut-d’hau,  or  public  department. 
The  following  is  a literal  translation : 

44  Let  the  Aten  won  the  Lord  of  Sau,  Men- 
gyi-thi-ri-ma-ha-nanda-then-kyan,  and  the  Lord 
of  the  Revenue,  the  At  wen- won-m  engyi-maha- 
men-fha-thi-ha-thu  hold  a conference  in  the  em- 
bassy tent  (than-te)  with  the  Ambassadors,  who 
have  reached  the  Royal  Presence*  with  gifts  f 
from  the  King  of  Wi-lat.  In  the  year  1188, 
the  ninth  of  the  increase  of  the  moon  Tha-ten- 
kywat,  (10th  of  October.) 

The  Na-kan-d’hau,  (he  that  listens  to  the 
King)  Chief  of  the  Pyau-kyi,  (great  drum,) 
Kemya-men-fha-kyan-ten,  Interprets” 

In  this  document,  the  presents  are  represent- 
ed as  coming  from  his  Majesty  the  King,  and 
not  from  the  Governor-General ; a mere  sub- 
terfuge of  the  Court  to  save  its  pride.  View- 
ing it  in  this  light,  and  being  aware  that  any 
discussion  of  the  point  would  be  accompanied 
with  serious  delays  and  difficulties,  1 offered 
no  objection.  The  treaty,  if  finally  concluded, 

* Literally,  under  the  sole  of  the  Golden  foot  Royal” 
(Shwe-bawa-d’hau-auk). 

t The  word  here  used  is  Let-saung,  the  appellative  for  a 
present  or  gift  of  any  kind. 
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must  of  necessity  be  in  the  name  of  the  autho- 
rities constituted  by  law,  and  this  I thought 
would  be  sufficient. 

E.  I have  prepared  the  draft  of  a commercial 
treaty  in  terms  of  perfect  reciprocity,  which  I 
imagine  will  be  mutually  beneficial.  I will 
cause  it  to  be  read  if  you  desire  it. 

B.  We  wish,  if  you  please,  to  have  a copy 
of  this  document. — E.  I will  furnish  a copy. 

You  will  have  the  goodness,  at  the  same 
time,  to  furnish  me  with  a copy  of  such  pro- 
posals as  you  have  to  offer. 

B.  We  prefer  that  the  articles  which  you  pro- 
pose should  be  discussed.  If  they  contain  any 
stipulations  not  mutually  beneficial,  such  may 
be  rejected.  If  any  thing  has  been  omitted, 
the  want  may  be  supplied.  We  are  desirous  that 
nothing  should  be  urged  on  either  side  which  is 
not  for  the  common  benefit. 

The  draft  of  the  Commercial  Treaty  was  pe- 
rused by  the  Senior  Atwen-wun ; the  Second, 
the  Kyi-wun,  had,  as  before  observed,  perused 
it  at  the  interview  of  the  9th. 

B.  I have  carefully  read  the  draft  over,  and 
myself  and  colleague  will  duly  consider  the 
subject,  and  hereafter  furnish  a counter  draft 
with  such  alterations  and  additions  as  we  con- 
sider expedient.—  E.  My  powers  are  chiefly  di- 
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reeled  to  the  conclusion  of  a commercial  ar- 
rangement, as  especially  provided  for  by  the 
Treaty  of  Yandabo.  I therefore  beg,  if  you 
have  any  propositions  to  make  unconnected 
with  that  subject,  that  they  may  be  produced 
in  a separate  and  distinct  form. 

JB.  Some  of  the  propositions  made  in  the 
draft  of  a treaty  with  which  you  have  just  fur- 
nished us,  go  beyond  what  is  contained  in  the 
Treaty  of  Yandabo.  You  will  not,  therefore, 
object  to  our  tendering  propositions  which  may 
infringe  upon  the  Treaty  of  Yandabo. — E.  The 
draft  which  I have  submitted  is  in  accordance 
with  the  Treaty  of  Yandabo,  which,  as  I have 
already  said,  expressly  provides  that  a commer- 
cial arrangement  should  hereafter  be  entered 
into.  As  a general  principle,  I have  to  ob- 
serve that  the  Treaty  of  Yandabo  cannot  be 
altered. 

Jj.  The  British  commanders  at  Yandabo  had 
simply  authority  to  negotiate  a peace.  From 
the  perusal  of  your  credentials,  we  are  led  to 
suppose  that  you  have  authority  to  modify  that 
agreement,  or  to  make  any  farther  arrangements 
you  may  deem  necessary  for  the  good  of  the 
two  nations. — E.  I will  say  nothing  farther 
upon  the  subject  until  I have  seen  your  proposi- 
tions : when  I have,  I will  give  a separate  and 
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distinct  answer  to  each,  according  to  my  instruc- 
tions. Having  proceeded  thus  far  in  the  bu- 
siness, I believe  it  was  understood  that  we  should 
meet  again  after  an  interval  of  three  days. 

2?.  es,  three  days  are  to  be  devoted  to 
amusement,  these  being  the  annual  festival  of 
boat-i  acing;  two  days  then  will  be  devoted  to 
business,  and  on  the  succeeding  one  you  will  be 
piesented  to  his  Majesty.  As  his  Majesty  de- 
sires that  you  should  be  present  at  the  boat- 
racing, suitable  accommodation  will  be  made  for 
you  for  this  purpose. 

Aftei  this  conversation,  the  conference,  which 
had  lasted  four  hours,  although  little  real  busi- 
ness was  transacted,  broke  up. 

Oct.  13.  When  the  waters  of  the  Irawadi 
begin  permanently  to  fall,  a festival  is  held 
}eaily  for  three  days,  the  chief  amusements  of 
which  consist  of  boat-racing:  this  is  called  in 
the  Burman  language  Rethaben,  or  the  Water 
Festival.  According  to  promise,  a gilt  boat  and 
six  common  war-boats  were  sent  to  convey  us 
to  the  place  where  these  races  were  exhibited, 
which  was  on  the  Irawadi,  before  the  palace. 
We  reached  at  eleven  o’clock.  The  Kyi-wun, 
accompanied  by  a Palace  Secretary,  received  us 
in  a large  and  commodious  covered  boat,  anchor- 
ed, to  accommodate  us,  in  the  middle  of  the 

VOL.  I. 
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river.  The  escort  and  our  servants  were  very 
comfortably  provided  for  in  other  covered  boats. 
The  King  and  Queen  had  already  arrived,  and 
were  in  a large  barge  at  the  east  bank  of  the 
river.  This  vessel,  the  form  of  which  repre- 
sented two  huge  fishes,  was  extremely  splendid  : 
every  part  of  it  was  richly  gilt,  and  a spire  of  at 
least  thirty  feet  high,  resembling  in  miniature 
that  of  the  palace,  rose  in  the  middle.  The 
King  and  Queen  sat  under  a green  canopy  at 
the  bow  of  the  vessel,  which,  according  to  Bur- 
man  notions,  is  the  place  of  honour ; indeed,  the 
only  part  ever  occupied  by  persons  of  rank. 
The  situation  of  their  Majesties  could  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  white  umbrellas,  which  are 
the  appropriate  marks  of  royalty.  The  King, 
whose  habits  are  volatile  and  restless,  often  walk- 
ed up  and  down,  and  was  easily  known  from  the 
crowd  of  his  courtiers,  by  his  being  the  only  per- 
son in  an  erect  position,  the  multitude  sitting, 
crouching,  or  crawling,  all  round  him.  Near  the 
King  s barge  were  a number  of  gold  boats,  and 
the  side  of  the  river,  in  this  quarter,  was  lined 
with  those  of  the  nobility,  decked  with  gay  ban- 
ners, each  having  its  little  band  of  music,  and 
some  dancers  exhibiting  occasionally  on  their 
benches.  Shortly  after  our  arrival,  nine  gilt  war- 
boats  were  ordered  to  manoeuvre  before  11s.  The 
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Burmans  nowhere  appear  to  so  much  advantage 
as  in  tlieir  boats,  the  management  of  which  is  evi- 
dently a favourite  occupation.  The  boats  them- 
selves are  extremely  neat,  and  the  rowers  expert, 
cheerful,  and  animated.  In  rowing,  they  almost 
always  sing,  and  their  airs  are  not  destitute  of 
meloay . 1 he  burthen  of  the  song  upon  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  was  literally  translated  for  me  by 
Di . Price,  and  was  as  follows! — 44  The  golden 
gloiy  shines  forth  like  the  round  sun  ; the  royal 
kingdom,  the  country  and  its  affairs,  are  the  most 
pleasant.”  If  this  verse  be  in  unison  with  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people,  and  I have  no  doubt  it  is, 
they  aie,  at  least,  satisfied  with  their  own  condi- 
tion, whatever  it  may  appear  to  others. 

Some  time  after  this  exhibition,  the  state  boats 
of  the  King  and  Queen  were  also  sent  to  exhibit 
before  us.  These,  like  all  others  belonging  to 
the  King,  are  gilt  all  over,  the  very  oars  or  pad- 
dles not  excepted.  In  the  centre  of  each  was  a 
throne,  that  of  the  Queen  being  latticed  to  the 
back  and  sides,  so  as  partially  to  conceal  her  per- 
son when  she  occupied  it.  They  were  both  very 
biilliant,  According  to  the  Burmans,  there  are 
thirty-seven  motions  of  the  paddle.  The  King 
and  Queen's  boats  went  through  many  of  them 
with  grace  and  dexterity,  and  much  to  our  gra- 
tification and  amusement. 

o 2 
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Towards  the  dose  of  the  day,  the  King  sent 
us  a repast  of  confectionary,  fruits  and  othei  eat- 
ables, served  with  much  neatness,  and  in  vessels 
of  gold  ; to  indicate  that  the  favour  was  bestow- 
ed personally  by  his  Majesty.  The  culinary  art, 
as  practised  by  the  Burmans  and  other  Uindu- 
Chinese  nations,  is  much  more  agreeable  to  the 
European  palate  than  that  of  the  natives  of  Hin- 
dostan.  Upon  the  present  occasion,  there  was 
but  one  article  decidedly  objectionable,  a dish 
of  crickets  fried  in  sesamum  oil ! The  chiefs 
who  brought  our  refreshments  were  two  persons 
of  some  note,  from  being  much  in  the  King’s 
favour.  The  first  was  an  elderly  person,  by  birth 
a Siamese  : his  offices  are  named  Rok-the-wun 
and  Zat-wun,  which  mean,  Chief  of  the  Pup- 
pet-shows, and  Manager  of  Theatricals.  This 
gentleman  is  represented  as  a first-rate  buffoon, 
and,  in  consideration  of  his  drollery,  the  King 
indulges  him  in  such  freedoms  as  would  cost 
the  rest  of  the  courtiers  the  stocks  or  the  bam- 
boo, if  no  worse.  The  second  personage  was 
the  player  whom  I mentioned,  in  a former  part 
of  this  Journal,  as  having  been  promoted  for  his 
skill  as  an  actor,  and  his  readiness  at  repartee. 
It  seemed  that  he  was  now  restored  to  the  King’s 
personal  favour,  but  had  not  got  back  his  estate. 

He  o-ained  his  livelihood,  we  were  informed,  by 
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means  of  bribes  received  for  begging  off  crimi- 
nals ; tor  it  is  seldom  that  any  one  suffers  death 
or  other  severe  punishment  in  this  country  who 
has  funds  to  purchase  immunity  ; and  the  fa- 
vourite, therefore,  has  a wide  field  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  influence.  He  wore  the  highest  chain 
of  nobility  given  to  a subject;  but  his  manners 
were  flippant  and  undignified,  and  he  was  de- 
scribed as  being  utterly  unprincipled.  He  was 
disliked  by  the  courtiers,  but  feared  by  all  of 
them.  We  were  not  much  disposed  to  receive 
such  a person  with  attention  ; and  there  being1 
no  spare  chair,  he  was  obliged  to  continue 
standing.  The  Atwen-wun,  much  superior  to 
him  in  rank,  observed  this,  and  said,  “ Is  there 
no  chair  for  the  King’s  favourite?”  but  the  hint 
was  not  taken. 

Oct.  14.  — We  appeared  at  the  boat-races 
again  yesterday,  being  conducted  as  the  day 
before.  The  amusements  were  exactly  the  same, 
and  the  King  and  Queen  were  of  course  pre- 
sent; for  they  never  land  from  their  water- 
palace,  as  the  great  vessel  I have  described  is 
sometimes  called,  from  the  commencement  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  festival.  The  boats  are 
matched  in  the  races  two  and  two,  no  greater 
number  ever  starting.  The  King’s  boats  are 
matched  in  pairs  against  each  other,  and  sixty 
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pairs  start  during  the  races.  The  boats  ot  the 
nobility  run  against  each  other,  and  the  chiefs 
frequently  sit  in  their  own  boats ; but  of  this 
exhibition  they  are  not  fond,  except  w hen 
confident  of  victory,  for  the  loser  is  generally 
made  a butt  for  the  merriment  of  his  Iriends 
and  companions.  The  prizes  consist  of  money, 
dresses,  and,  for  the  poorer  classes,  rice,  ihe 
boats  run  with  the  stream  for  the  distance  of 
a taing,  or  two  miles,  and  the  goal  is  a vessel 
anchored  in  the  river  opposite  to  the  Iving  s 
barge.  They  are  all  pulled  by  paddles,  each 
boat  having  seldom  less  than  forty.  Their  speed 
is  very  great,  and  I should  suppose  they  would 
outrun  our  fastest  wherries.  The  matches  ap- 
peared to  excite  great  emulation  in  the  paities 
immediately  engaged,  and  much  interest  in 
the  spectators,  composed  principally  of  peisons 
about  the  Court  and  their  retainers,  all  of  whom 
were  in  their  boats.  Both  on  this  day  and  yes- 
terday there  were  very  few  spectators  on  the 
shore.  The  interest  of  the  festival,  indeed,  ap- 
peared to  be  confined  to  the  Court,  and  it  seem- 
ed to  excite  little  curiosity  in  the  people.  The 
King,  hearing  that  we  had  been  gratified  at 
seeing  the  evolutions  of  the  gilt  boats,  sent  to 
day  thirteen  war  and  three  state-boats  to  ma- 
noeuvre in  our  presence.  The  repast  was  sent 
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as  before,  and  on  this  occasion,  in  testimony  of 
his  Majesty’s  satisfaction,  a double  allowance  ; 
the  Burmans  appearing  to  mark  their  favour  to 
their  guests,  like  the  Greeks  of  Homer,  by  the 
quantity  of  food  they  set  before  them.  Besides 
the  ordinary  collation,  there  was  also  sent  for 
each  guest  a separate  supply  of  betel,  fine  to- 
bacco, and  la  pet,  or  Burman  tea.  This  last  ar- 
ticle is  dressed  with  sesamum,  oil,  and  garlic,  and 
its  taste  in  this  state  is  not  unlike  that  of  olives. 
This  is  the  produce  of  the  Burman  territories, 
growing  on  the  hills  north  of  Ava.  It  appears 
to  be  a true  but  coarse  tea  (Thea),  with  very 
large  leaves.  At  our  return  home  in  the  even- 
ing there  was  a heavy  squall,  and  this  morning 
we  understood  that  three  persons  overtaken  by 
it  in  the  river  were  drowned. 

Oct.  15. — In  compliance  with  the  urgent  de- 
sire of  our  Burman  friends,  for  our  curiosity 
had  been  already  sufficiently  gratified,  we  again 
appeared  yesterday  at  the  boat-races  : they 
were  only  distinguished  from  those  of  the  two 
preceding  days  by  the  procession  which  closed 
them.  A little  before  sunset,  the  King  and 
Queen,  with  their  infant  daughter,  and  the 
heir-apparent,  stepped  into  their  state  boats, 
surrounded  by  a number  of  gilt  war-boats,  upon 
the  signal  of  three  cannon  being  discharged  : 
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they  were  accompanied  by  between  fifty  and 
sixty  boats  of  the  principal  nobility.  The  pro- 
cession rowed  up  the  river  and  bade  again  in  ?<, 
circle  three  times,  when  the  King  and  Queen 
returned  to  their  barge,  and  three  discharges  of 
cannon  proclaimed  that  the  festival  was  con- 
cluded. The  procession  passed  within  one  hun- 
dred yards  of  us,  and  we  had  a very  good  view 
of  it.  The  Atwen-wun  and  other  chiefs  who 
were  on  board  with  us  at  the  time,  threw 
themselves  on  their  knees  as  the  King  passed, 
raising  their  joined  hands,  as  if  in  the  attitude 
of  devotion.  The  Burmans  understand  the  ar- 
rangement of  such  pageants,  as  that  which  we 
had  now  witnessed,  extremely  well.  The  mo- 
ment chosen  was  the  most  favourable  for  effect. 
The  setting  sun  shone  brilliantly  upon  a profu- 
sion  of  “barbaric  gold,”  and  the  pageant  was 
altogether  the  most  splendid  and  imposing 
which  I had  ever  seen,  and  not  unworthy  of 
Eastern  romance. 

In  the  course  of  yesterday  forenoon,  Dr. 
Price,  who  was  with  us  on  the  river,  was  sent 
for  to  the  L’hut-d’hau,*  by  the  Wungyis,  the 
principal  of  whom  were,  the  Kyi-wungyi  and 
Kaulen-mengyi ; the  former  the  unsuccessful 

* The  word  is  correctly  written  L’hwat,  but  is  pronounced 
as  I have  given  it  in  the  text. 
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commander  of  the  army  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  war,  and  the  latter  the  well-known  ne- 
gotiator of  the  abortive  Treaty  of  Patanago. 
He  returned  in  about  two  hours,  and  said  that 
he  was  requested  to  state,  that  in  consequence 
of  his  Majesty  having  directed  an  exhibition  of 
fireworks  on  Monday,  for  which  due  prepara- 
tion would  be  requisite,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  postpone  the  appointed  meetings  of  the  15th 
and  16th,  to  discuss  the  Commercial  Treaty. 
It  had  been  agreed  upon  at  an  early  period,  after 
the  Supreme  Government  had  resolved  upon 
sending  an  embassy  to  Ava,  that  the  Mission, 
during  its  stay  at  the  Burman  capital,  should 
occupy  the  house  of  JDr.  Price,  which  is  on  the 
Sagaing  side  of  the  river,  opposite  to  the  palace  ; 
and,  with  the  view  of  preparing  it,  this  gentle- 
man had  received  from  the  British  Commis- 
sioners at  Rangoon  an  advance  of  one  thousand 
rupees.  We  had  signified  our  wish  to  take  pos- 
session after  our  introduction,  and  no  objections 
had  been  offered.  We  were  now,  however,  in- 
formed by  JDr.  Price,  that  the  Wungyis  object- 
ed to  the  house  at  Sagaing,  on  the  cogent  ground 
that  it  was  more  elevated  than  the  King’s  barge, 
as  it  lay  in  the  river,  and  that  such  a spectacle 
would  not  become  the  King’s  dignity.  I begged 
Dr.  Price  to  state  to  the  Wungyis,  that  his  mes- 
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sage  upon  so  material  a point  as  putting  off  the 
conferences  would  not  be  received  by  me,  as  he 
was  not  vested  with  any  official  character,  and 
as  the  Burman  Government  had  not  intimated 
that  he  was  to  be  the  channel  of  any  communi- 
cation between  us.  The  Kyi-wun,  accompanied 
by  a Palace  Secretary,  paid  us  a visit  in  the 
evening,  and  after  sitting  an  hour  and  a half, 
at  last  entered  upon  the  subject  of  postponing 
the  conferences.  This,  the  known  object  of 
which  was  to  perplex  the  negotiation  by  pro- 
crastination, a favourite  expedient  with  the 
Burmese,  was  the  first  decidedly  unfavourable 
example  which  had  occurred  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Burman  Court ; and  I thought  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  it  should  not  be  quietly  acqui- 
esced in,  hoping  that  an  early  disapprobation 
might  either  check  or  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
practices  which  had  been  invariably  followed  by 
the  Burman  Government  in  former  times,  and 
proved  so  vexatious  and  embarrassing  to  all  my 
predecessors.  The  Kyi-wun  began  by  asking 
whether  we  desired  to  be  present  on  Monday 
at  the  exhibition  of  fireworks.  The  answer 
given  was,  that  there  was  time  enough  to  settle 
this  matter  at  the  conferences  of  the  15th  and 
16th. 

After  much  circumlocution,  he  then  stated, 
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that  he  and  I were  pledged  friends ; that  the 
King  had  conveyed  to  him  his  orders  to  make 
preparation  for  a display  of  fireworks,  and  that 
consequently,  being  his  friend,  I ought  to  make 
no  objection  to  the  arrangement.  I answered, 
that  certain  days  had  been  appointed  to  hold 
conference  for  the  discussion  of  matters  which 
related  to  the  interest  of  the  two  countries,  and 
I was  confident  the  King  would  never  give 
orders  to  postpone  matters  of  such  moment  for 
a display  of  fireworks,  or  any  such  matter  of 
mere  amusement.  I endeavoured  to  impress 
upon  him  the  necessity  of  a strict  adherence  to 
engagements, — telling  him  that  promises,  ap- 
pointments, and  treaties,  were  held  by  men  of 
honour  among  us  and  other  European  nations, 
as  binding  as  oaths ; and  that  those  who  broke 
them,  or  departed  from  them,  on  slight  grounds, 
justly  forfeited  esteem  and  confidence.  As  a 
serious  example  of  the  evi]  effects  of  breach  of 
engagement,  I referred  to  the  misfortunes  which 
had  followed  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  Treaty 
of  Patanago.  The  Kyi-wun  admitted  “ the 
beauty  (as  he  called  it)  of  strict  attention  to  en- 
gagements, but  thought  that  among  friends  some 
latitude  ought  to  be  allowed.”  Referring  to 
the  attack  upon  Melloon,  which  followed  the 
breach  of  the  treaty,  he  said,  “ Of  what  use  was 
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this  to  you,  and  was  your  conduct  in  this  matter 
suitable  ? If  you  had  waited  a day  longer,  the 
King’s  ratification  would  have  come  down/’ 
The  answer  to  this  was,  “ You  had  due  warn- 
ing ; a violation  of  engagement  was  committed, 
and  through  it  you  lost  two  battles,  and  the  pro- 
vinces of  Mergui,  Tavoy,  and  Ye,  and  part  of 
Martaban ; but  I beg  this  subject  may  be  drop- 
ped, as  we  are  now  friends.  I referred  to  it 
only  to  show  what  might  be  lost  by  want  of 
punctuality  to  engagements.”  I added,  that  if 
it  were  inconvenient  to  the  Burmese  chiefs  to 
keep  their  appointments  in  any  case,  it  was  only 
necessary  to  state  real  grounds  for  doing  so, 
which  would  be  considered  by  us  perfectly  sa- 
tisfactory ; and  that  I was  convinced  the  con- 
ferences would  not  again  be  postponed  on  slight 
pretexts.  The  Kyi-wun  replied,  that  he  was 
ashamed,  and  sorry  for  the  part  he  had  been 
obliged  to  take.  Dr.  Price  acted  as  interpreter 
between  us,  with  the  occasional  assistance  of  Mr. 
Judson,  whose  attention  was  principally  enga- 
ged in  discussing  the  same  question  with  the 
Palace  Secretary.  This  person  had  said  to  him, 
“ I thought  you  were  as  one  of  us,  like  Price. 
In  former  times,  you  received  the  King’s  favour. 
You  are  acquainted  with  our  disposition  and 
our  ways,  and  how  good  a people  we  are.”  A. 
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ray  of  the  King's  favour,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Burmans,  binds  the  person  upon  whom  it  shines 
to  everlasting  gratitude,  let  future  mal-treatment 
and  injustice  be  what  they  may.  They  could 
scarcely  have  forgotten,  that  this  very  King  had 
imprisoned  Mr.  Judson  for  eighteen  months  in 
fetters  without  any  cause  whatever,  confiscating 
his  whole  property,  and  restoring  the  value  of  it 
afterwards  only  through  compulsion. 

Oct . lfi.  — Although  no  promise  had  been 
given  of  appearing  at  the  display  of  fireworks, 
repeated  messages  were  sent  to  me  in  the  course 
of  yesterday,  to  say  that  the  King  expected  our 
presence;  and  that  if  we  did  not  go,  the  Wun- 
gyis  would  be  at  a loss  to  know  what  apology 
to  offer  to  his  Majesty.  If  I did  not  go  myself, 
I was  requested  to  allow  some  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  party  to  do  so.  It  was  necessary  to  mark 
our  disapproval  of  the  manner  in  which  the  con- 
ferences had  been  so  wantonly  trifled  with  ; and 
I therefore  refused  to  go  myself,  or  to  permit 
any  of  the  gentlemen  to  attend.  In  the  even- 
ing, word  was  brought  to  me  that  the  Atwen- 
wuns  requested  that  the  conferences  might  take 
place  for  this  day,  as  previously  agreed  upon. 

Yesterday  I visited  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
and  this  morning  rode  round  it,  which  occupied 
exactly  two  hours,  the  road  being  all  the  way 
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nearly  under  the  ramparts.  I shall  take  another 
opportunity  of  giving  as  full  an  account  of  the 
city  of  Ava  as  my  materials  will  admit.  In  the 
meanwhile,  I may  mention  that  it  is  between  five 
and  six  miles  in  circumference,  and  surrounded 
by  a brick  rampart.  The  north-east  angle  is  se- 
parated from  the  larger  part  of  the  town  by 
a brick  wall,  and  constitutes  a second  town, 
which  contains  the  palace  and  public  offices.  In 
the  external  wall  we  counted  twenty-one  gates. 
On  a painted  and  gilded  board,  on  a post  fronting 
each  gate,  there  is  an  inscription,  containing  the 
name  of  the  gate,  and  the  date  of  its  construction. 
This  is  a literal  translation  of  one  of  these  in- 
scriptions : — 

44  In  the  year  1188  (1823),  on  Monday  the 
first  of  the  Wane  of  the  Moon  Ta-baong. — The 
Ta-nen-tha-ri,  (Tennasserim,)  gate  of  the  Royal 
Golden  City  named  Ra-ta-na-pu-ra.”* 

The  gates  are  generally  named  after  places, 
—such  as  the  Hen-za-wadi,  or  Pegu  gate  ; the 
Yo-da-ya,  or  Siamese  gate  ; the  Mok-ta-ma,  or 
Martaban  gate,  &c.  The  list  contains  several 
names  little  known  to  European  geography,  al- 
though apparently  familiar  to  the  Burmese. 
These  are  generally  tributary  states  of  the  king- 


* 


Ratnapura,  in  Pali  or  Sanscrit,  means  the  “ city  of  gems.5' 
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dom,  chiefly  of  the  country  of  Lao.  The  west- 
ern and  southern  faces  outside  the  walls  are 
nearly  destitute  of  population  ; but  at  the  north- 
ern and  eastern  sides,  the  first  bounded  by  the 
Irawadi,  and  the  last  by  the  “ Little  River,” 
or  Myit-nge,  are  well  inhabited  suburbs,  and  a 
laige  market.  In  our  ride  we  met  a number 
of  the  King’s  elephants  : several  of  them  w~ere 
large  and  fine  animals,  but  generally  they  were 
ill-fed  and  in  bad  condition  : they  were  of  all 
ages  and  sizes,  some  not  exceeding  three  or  four 
months  old. 

Oct.  17. — The  Burman  negotiators,  according 
to  appointment,  appeared  yesterday,  and  the 
conference  commenced  at  twelve  o’clock.  They 
were  accompanied  by  two  Palace  Secretaries,  but 
the  Wun-dauk  was  not  present.  The  Burman 
chiefs  had  note-books  before  them,  containing 
the  Burman  version  of  the  draft  of  the  treaty, 
which  I had  given  in,  with  observations  upon 
each  article. 

The  senior  Atwen-wun  began  the  conference, 
by  reading  the  seventh  article  of  the  Treaty  of 

\ andabo,  providing  for  a commercial  conven- 
tion. 

JB.  Does  this  agree  with  the  English  copy  ? 

E.  It  agrees  in  substance  with  a literal  trans- 
lation from  the  Burman  which  I hold  in  my 
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hand,  and  this  generally  with  the  original  Eng- 
lish. 

B,  Besides  what  is  stated  in  your  credentials, 
we  find  that  the  letter  of  the  Governor-General 
also  mentions  that  you  are  the  person  appointed 
to  make  the  arrangement  consequent  upon  the 
article  just  read. — E.  I am  ready  to  enter  upon 
the  discussion  with  you. 

The  senior  Atwen-wun  read  the  first  article 
of  the  draft  of  the  treaty  given  in  at  the  last 
meeting. 

B.  This  article  relates  to  two  matters, — the 
one  to  ships  coming  and  going,  and  the  other 
to  persons  coming  and  going.  Do  the  persons 
referred  to  here  mean  merchants,  or  others  ge- 
nerally ? E.  The  persons  alluded  to  here  are 

merchants  and  traders,  and  no  others.  There  is 
no  ambiguity  in  the  English  version  ; should 
there  be  any  in  the  Burman,  it  may  be  recti- 
fied. 

Jim . Atw.  Let  the  friendship  between  the 
two  nations  be  more  fast  than  ever.  This  sub- 
ject occupies  me  so  much  at  present  that  it  de- 
prives me  of  sleep. 

The  original  Burman  draft  was  here  altered, 
so  as  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  merchants 
alone  were  meant  in  it.  The  senior  Atwen- 
wun  then  read  the  second  article. 
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n 1 understand  by  this  article,  that  every 
one  is  to  be  allowed  to  export  gold  and  silver 
from  this  country.  This  is  contrary  to  the  an- 
cient usage  of  the  kingdom.  Gold  and  silver 
do  not  appear  to  us  to  be  properly  articles  of 
merchandise,  and  therefore  they  ought  not  to 
be  included  in  a treaty  of  commerce.— E.  Gold 
and  silver  are  considered  as  articles  of  trade  by 
all  the  nations  of  the  world.  Whatever  is  re- 
ceived in  commerce  as  an  equivalent  for  mer- 
chandise is  necessarily  an  article  of  trade,  and 
is  properly  included  in  a commercial  treaty. 

B.  It  is  not  said  in  the  second  article,  that 
the  gold  and  silver  to  be  exported,  shall  be  gold 
and  silvei  to  be  exchanged  for  merchandise, 
but  any  gold  or  silver.— E.  What  other  gold 
or  silver  can  be  meant?  What  merchant  can 
get  gold  and  silver  to  take  away  without  giv- 
ing an  equivalent  for  them,  either  in  the  shape 
of  what  is  commonly  called  merchandise,  or  of 
some  other  valuable  consideration  ? 

B.  If  this  be  the  case,  let  it  be  inserted  in 
this  article,  that  no  money  is  to  be  taken  away 
except  in  exchange  for  goods.— E.  This  will 
not  answer,  and  will  give  rise  to  perplexity  and 
difficulty.  One  man  may  import  goods  and 
dispose  of  the  money  to  another,  who  may  be 
inclined  to  send  the  money  out  of  the  country, 

VOL.  i.  P 
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although  this  last  person  did  not  himself  im- 
port the  goods  for  which  the  gold  was  re- 
ceived. One  merchant  may  act  as  an  agent  for 
another  and  receive  a commission  for  the  goods 
he  disposes  of.  He  has  contributed  to  forward 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  two  countries, 
and  therefore  ought  in  justice  to  be  allowed  to 
export  the  fruits  of  his  labour.  By  your  pro- 
posal, both  these  persons  would  be  precluded 

from  exporting  gold  and  silver. 

B.  It  is  not  our  custom  to  let  gold  and  silver 
leave  the  country;  every  thing  else,  such  as 
copper,  lead,  yellow  arsenic,  &c.  you  may  freely 
export. — E.  During  the  explanations  which 
took  place  respecting  the  seventh  article  of  the 
Yandabo  Treaty,  between  the  British  and  Bur- 
man  Commissioners,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Treaty  of  Commerce  to  be  made  between  the 
two  nations  should  be  reciprocal.  We  permit 
you  to  export  gold  and  silver  from  all  our  ter- 
ritories; you  should  therefore  do  the  same 
tiling  by  us. 

B.  It  has  never  been  the  custom  to  bring 
gold  and  silver  into  this  country  from  yours. 
It  has  never  been  our  custom  to  allow  gold  01 
silver  to  be  exported.  This  is  a subject  of  great 
importance.  We  wish  therefore  for  more 
time  to  consider  it.— E.  I wish  to  take, this 
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opportunity  of  expressing  myself  more  at  large 
respecting  this  question.  Without  the  free  ex- 
portation of  gold  and  silver,  no  considerable 
tiade  can  be,  or  ever  has  been,  carried  on  be- 
tween two  great  countries.  The  nations  of 
Europe  among  themselves  permit  the  free  ex- 
port and  import  of  gold  and  silver.  The  Chi- 
nese, the  Siamese,  the  Persians,  and  the  Arabs, 
permit  it.  Are  you  richer  than  these  nations, 
because  you  prohibit  it  ? Do  you  expect  to 
lose  your  wealth  by  allowing  gold  and  silver  to 
be  exported,  when  you  see  that  other  nations 
have  not  done  so  ? If  you  prevent  the  expor- 
tation of  gold  and  silver,  their  prices  will  be 
lower  with  you  than  in  other  countries,  and 
you  will  only  pay  higher  for  all  foreign  com- 
modities. A ou  say  that  gold  and  silver  has  not 
been  imported  from  our  country.  The  cause 
of  this  is,  that  it  cannot  be  imported  to  a profit, 
because  it  is  lower  priced  in  your  country  than 
in  ouis.  Other  goods  that  will  bring  a profit 
must  therefore  be  imported.  If  you  permit 
the  free  exportation  of  gold  and  silver,  they 
will  sometimes  be  lower  and  sometimes  higher 
with  you;  and  sometimes  lower,  and  some- 
times higher  with  us.  Sometimes  they  will  be 
exported  from  the  one  country,  and  sometimes 
from  the  other.  Merchants  will  then  find  it 
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easy  to  carry  on  business.  The  trade  will  great- 
ly increase  ; the  two  nations  will  derive  mutual 
advantage.  You  will  receive  our  manufactures 
cheaper,  and  the  King’s  revenue  will  be  vastly 
increased.  The  Americans  import  very  little 
into  Bengal  but  Spanish  dollars.  They  have 
voluntarily  carried  on  the  trade  for  many  years, 
and  of  course  have  derived  benefit  from  it,  or 
they  would  not  have  done  so.  There  are  two 
American  gentlemen  now  present  ; you  ma^ 
consult  them  on  this  subject.  There  aie  some 
nations  in  the  world  that  have  little  01  nothing 
to  export  but  gold  and  silver,  and  yet  they  con- 
duct a large  trade.  If  the  nations  in  question, 
like  you,  were  to  prohibit  the  expoitation  of 
gold  and  silver,  they  would  have  no  trade  at  all. 
Their  gold  and  silver  would  be  of  little  use  to 
them,  and  their  nobles  and  people  would  be  de- 
prived of  many  of  the  conveniences  of  life, 
which  they  now  get  from  other  countries. 

B.  We  shall  take  these  matters  into  consider- 
ation, and  beg  you  to  furnish  us  with  a copy  of 
the  remarks  you  have  now  made,  in  the  Bui- 
man  language. 

A copy  of  the  notes  containing  these  remarks 
was,  for  the  purpose  of  translation,  handed  to 
Dr.  Price,  who  acted  as  interpreter  to  the  Bur- 
mese negotiators. 
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The  senior  Atwen-wun  read  the  third  article 
of  the  Commercial  Treaty. 

B.  For  friendly  considerations,  we  agree  to 
this  article ; but  we  prefer,  that  instead  of  the 
length,  the  breadth  of  the  vessel  should  be  taken 
in  estimating  the  measurement,  and  that  that 
should  be  determined  at  eight  cubits.  We 
agree  to  the  exemption  from  pilotage,  but  must 
insist  upon  the  vessels  giving  notice  to  a pilot. 
— E.  I agree  to  the  alterations  proposed,  with 
the  exception  of  that  regarding  the  measure- 
ment, which  I will  take  into  consideration,  and 
furnish  a modified  article  at  our  next  meeting, 
in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  now  made 
by  you. 

The  senior  Atwen-wun  read  the  fourth  ar- 
ticle. 

B.  This  article,  as  it  stands,  is  worded  some- 
what obscurely,  according  to  our  judgment.  We 
agree  to  it  according  to  the  explanations  with 
which  you  have  furnished  us,  but  we  decline  giv- 
ing a final  answer  until  the  next  meeting. 

The  senior  Atwen-wun  read  the  fifth  article. 

B.  Does  this  article  refer  to  a Commercial 
treaty,  and  ought  it  properly  to  be  inserted  in 
one?— E.  It  refers  exclusively  to  merchants, 
and  is  the  proper  subject  of  a commercial  ar- 
rangement. To  obviate  any  objections  on  this 
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subject,  1 will  insert  the  words  44  merchants”  and 
44  traders,”  in  lieu  of  44  subjects.” 

B.  In  this  article  it  is  stated  that  44  the  price 
of  the  goods  and  effects  of  merchants  may  be 
taken  away.”  This  would  imply  the  exportation 
of  gold  and  silver,  to  which  we  have  not  assent- 
ed.— E.  I will  modify  the  article  thus  far,  until 
you  have  assented  to  the  second  article. 

B . With  respect  to  the  removal  of  families, 
we  wish  to  take  farther  time  to  consider  this 
question. 

The  senior  Atwen-wun  read  over  the  sixth 
article. 

B.  We  do  not  conceive  that  this  article  comes 
under  the  head  of  a commercial  treaty. — E.  This 
is  true ; but  still  it  is  an  article  that  will  be  be- 
neficial to  both  parties. 

B.  You  have  admitted  that  this  does  not  come 
under  the  head  of  a commercial  arrangement ; 
we  think,  however,  that  it  may  be  necessary  to- 
wards cementing  the  friendship  between  us ; but, 
as  upon  this  subject  we  have  several  matters  to 
propose  on  our  side,  we  wish  to  take  time  to 
deliberate. 

The  senior  Atwen-wun  read  over  the  seventh 
article. 

B.  As  we  are  great  friends  already,  and  as  we 
wish  to  be  greater  still,  we  agree  to  this  article. 
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We  now  beg  to  say,  that  we  have  gone  over  the 
different  articles  of  the  draft  you  gave  in,  and 
have  given  our  opinions  upon  such  as  our  minds 
are  made  up  upon.  W e wish  you,  however,  to 
consider  that  nothing  is  as  yet  finally  arranged 
or  decided  upon. — E . I consider  this  to  be  the 
case  on  both  sides. 

B.  You  are  to  be  presented  to  the  King  to- 
morrow. Suitable  boats  will  be  sent  down  to 
receive  you  and  the  presents.  We  will  send 
either  elephants  or  horses  for  you  to  the  land- 
ing-place,  as  you  wish ; but  we  think  elephants 
most  suitable.  The  boats  will  be  sent  for  you 
immediately  after  breakfast. — - E . I beg  you  will 
have  the  goodness  to  state  when  our  next  meet- 
ing is  to  take  place. 

B.  The  festival,  which  commences  to-mor- 
row, will  last  for  three  days.  AYe  wish  to  have 
the  fourth  day  for  deliberation,  and  on  the  fifth 
we  will  meet  you  here. 

The  conference  broke  up  at  five  o’clock,  the 
Burman  negotiators  retiring  apparently  well  sa- 
tisfied with  the  result.  A good  deal  of  desul- 
tory conversation  and  explanation  took  place 
during  the  discussion  of  the  different  articles 
in  the  draft,  which  it  was  found  impracticable 
to  note  down  at  the  time.  Every  thing  mate- 
rial, however,  has  been  noticed. 
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The  King  had  proceeded  yesterday  to  the 
Temple  of  Kaung-m’hu-d’hau,  six  miles  from 
the  palace,  and  across  the  river,  where  the  fire- 
works were  exhibited.  It  rained  heavily  all 
night,  and  his  Majesty,  who  did  not  return  till 
three  o’clock  this  morning,  was  overtaken  in 
the  storm.  Word  was  brought  us  of  this  in 
the  morning,  and  we  were  informed  that  in 
consequence  our  audience  was  put  off  till  to- 
morrow. 

Oct.  19- — It  rained  all  day  yesterday  and  the 
night  before  last,  and  at  breakfast- time  we  re- 
ceived a message  from  the  palace,  to  say,  that 
in  consequence  of  the  badness  of  the  weather, 
the  audience  would  be  put  off  until  this  day. 
The  river  since  our  arrival  had  fallen  about 
twelve  feet,  and  for  four  or  five  days  previous 
to  the  present  rain  it  had  fallen  at  the  rate  of 
a foot  in  twenty-four  hours.  During  the  rain, 
however,  its  decrease  was  arrested,  or  was  nearly 
stationary  ; a fact  from  which  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  the  source  of  the  river  is  not  dis- 
tant, nor  the  body  of  water  above  Ava  con- 
siderable, as  otherwise  the  stream  could  hardly 
be  affected  by  so  partial  a fall  of  rain. 

During  a moment  when  the  weather  promised 
to  hold  up,  Dr.  Stewart  and  I crossed  the  river, 
and  visited  the  town  of  Sagaing,  directly  oppo- 
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site  to  A va,  and  in  former  times,  twice  over,  the 
seat  of  the  Burman  Government.  We  passed 
through  the  town,  and  went  as  far  as  the  range 
of  hills  between  two  and  three  miles  behind  it ; 
but  as  the  rain  recommenced  almost  immedi- 
ately, we  had  little  opportunity  for  observation 
The  town  is  a large,  straggling  place,  where  the 
houses  are  thinly  scattered  among  groves  of 
fruit-trees,  with  temples  and  monasteries  innu- 
merable. A considerable  portion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  Cassay  captives,  or  their  descendants. 
This  race  is  easily  known  from  the  Burmans,  by 
their  more  regular  and  handsome  features,  which 
have  a good  deal  of  the  Hindu  cast.  These  peo- 
ple are  not,  however,  genuine  Hindus,  but,  as  if 
it  were,  a mixture  between  these  and  the  Bur- 
mans  : their  complexion  is  fairer  than  that  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Bengal,  and  a few  of  the 
young  women  whom  we  now  saw  were  really 
handsome.  That  portion  of  the  range  of  hills 
behind  Sagaing,  which  lies  next  to  the  town, 
is  composed  of  a coarse  blue  and  white  marble, 
and  furnishes  the  material  of  all  the  lime  which 
is  used  at  the  capital  and  its  neighbourhood. 

Oct.  20. — Yesterday  Dr.  Wallich  and  I made 
a long  water-excursion,  which  carried  us  round 
the  town  and  its  suburbs,  which  we  thus  deter- 
mined to  be  situated  on  an  island.  We  first 
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dropped  down  the  Irawadi  for  about  half  a mile, 
and  entered  the  Myit-tha,  a small  stream,  which 
carried  us  to  the  south-east  angle  of  the  town, 
where  it  joins  the  Myit-nge,  or  “ little  river,55 
which  last  was  now  from  one  hundred  and  fifty 
to  two  hundred  yards  broad,  and  very  deep.  It 
is,  in  fact,  according  to  Dr.  Wallich,  equal  in 
size  to  the  river  Goomty  in  Hindostan.  Its  ori- 
gin is  in  the  hills  at  no  great  distance.  As  far 
as  the  Myit-nge  the  current  was  against  us  ; but 
after  entering  this,  in  our  favour  ; so  that,  in  re- 
ality, the  two  streams  which  I have  named  prov- 
ed to  be  only  two  branches  of  the  same  river. 
The  larger  branch,  the  Myit-nge,  winds  to  the 
east,  and  afterwards  to  the  north-west,  until  it 
joins  the  Irawadi  immediately  above  the  town. 
The  peninsula  formed  by  this  bend  has  a canal 
across  it,  which  commences  a few  hundred  yards 
below  the  origin  of  the  Myit-tlia,  and  joins  the 
little  river  about  half  a mile  before  its  junction 
with  the  Irawadi.  Over  the  Myit-tha  there  are 
two  good  substantial  wooden-bridges,  lately  con- 
structed by  the  Queen’s  brother.  There  had 
also  been  a bridge  over  the  Myit-nge,  but  it 
was  swept  away  by  the  floods  of  the  periodical 
rains  some  years  ago. 

On  the  western  face  of  the  town  there  is  no 
suburb,  and  on  the  southern  there  are  not  many 
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houses ; but  on  the  northern  and  eastern  side 
there  is  a very  large  suburb.  The  mouth  of  the 
Myit-nge  may  be  considered  the  proper  port  of 
Ava.  Here  we  found  many  of  his  Majesty’s 
gold  and  war-boats,  and  several  large  trading 
vessels,  from  fifty  to  sixty  tons  burthen. 

The  country  in  every  direction  w^as  univer- 
sally cultivated,  and  fine  groves  of  fruit-trees 
were  abundant.  The  impression  left  upon  the 
mind  of  Dr.  Wallich  and  myself,  regarding  the 
extent  of  industry  and  amount  of  inhabitants, 
was  not,  however,  favourable.  There  was  no 
bustle,  no  activity,  but  a stillness  and  tranquil- 
lity, without  animation. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Mission  presented  to  the  King. — Procession.  — Arrival.-— 
Rung-d’hau,  or  Hall  of  Justice.  - — Appearance  of  the 
Princes  and  Public  Officers.  — Expostulation  with  the 
Burman  Officers. — -Description  of  the  Palace. — Audience. 
— Presentation  of  Offerings. — Account  of  the  King  and 
Queen. — White  Elephant. — Burman  constables,  pardoned 
malefactors. — Military  display. 


Oct.  21. — The  Mission  was  yesterday  pre- 
sented to  the  King.  After  breakfast,  ten  or 
twelve  boats  were  sent  down  to  convey  our- 
selves and  the  presents.  Among  these  were 
two  gold  ones,  as  they  are  called.  To  this  part 
of  the  arrangement  no  objection  whatever  could 
be  offered.  We  left  the  steam-vessel  at  twelve 
o’clock.  The  Shwe-da-m’hu,  or  Chief  of  the 
Guard  of  Swordsmen,  and  the  old  Governor  of 
Bassein,  in  their  dresses  of  ceremony,  accom- 
panied us.  The  presents  went  on  first,  con- 
veyed in  two  large  boats,  towed  by  others,  and 
having  also  on  board  the  European  guard.  The 
gentlemen  of  the  Mission  and  attendants  fol- 
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lowed.  We  reached  the  river-front  of  the  Pa- 
lace about  one  o’clock,  where  we  were  received 
by  four  Sare-d’liaugyis,  or  Palace  Secretaries. 
After  the  presents  were  landed  and  arranged, 
the  procession  moved  forward,  the  presents  going 
first.  These,  which  were  carried  on  litters  by 
Burman  porters,  were  followed  by  the  Governor- 
General’s  letter,  conveyed  by  a native  servant  of 
the  Mission,  attended  by  two  Herkaras,  or  Hin- 
dustani runners,  on  an  elephant.  Seven  other 
elephants  conveyed  the  gentlemen  of  the  Mis- 
sion. The  Burmese  officers  who  accompanied 
us,  as  well  as  those  who  received  us  at  landing, 
in  all  six  in  number,  were  also  each  mounted  on 
an  elephant.  The  guard  was  drawn  out  upon 
the  shore,  and  presented  arms  as  we  passed. 
After  this.  Lieutenant  Cox  took  them  straight 
back  to  the  ship.  We  had  been  assured  by  the 
Burmans,  that  it  was  contrary  to  usage  to  ad- 
mit the  armed  military  of  any  foreign  power 
within  the  walls  of  the  town,  and  I would  not 
by  any  means  permit  them  to  enter  unarmed. 
It  was  thought  best,  therefore,  that  they  should 
not  even  go  as  far  as  the  walls  of  the  town. 
The  following  account  of  the  etiquette  of  the 
procession,  and  of  some  of  the  circumstances 
which  accompanied  our  introduction,  will  be 
rendered  intelligible  by  consulting  the  accompa- 
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nying  plan  of  the  town  and  palace.  We  en- 
tered the  inner  town  by  the  Letha  gate,  one  of 
the  two  commonly  used  by  the  King.*  Pass- 
ing through  a short  street,  we  came  to  the  west- 
ern side  of  a high  wooden  palisade,  which,  in  a 
quadrangular  form,  surrounds  the  Palace  and 
its  different  buildings.  From  the  western  side 
of  this  palisade,  we  passed  along  the  southern, 
at  the  termination  of  which  we  were  requested 
to  dismount  from  our  elephants,  and  complied. 
The  Sare-d’haugyis,  and  other  Burman  officers, 
now  preceding  us,  we  moved  on  in  the  same 
order  as  before.  We  had  not  gone  far,  when 
these  officers  requested  that  we  would  take  down 
our  umbrellas,  as  a mark  of  respect  to  the  Pa- 
lace, which  we  were  approaching.  I paid  no 
attention  to  what  they  said,  but  desired  the  gen- 
tlemen not  to  comply  ; and  we  moved  on,  until 
reaching  the  centre  of  the  eastern  face  of  the 
palisade,  where  there  is  a gate  fronting  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  of  the  Palace,  opposite  to  the  near- 
est side  of  which  is  the  Bungd’hau,  or  Hall  of 
Justice.  The  Sar6-d’haugyis,  without  our  being 
aware  of  their  intention,  led  us  beyond  the  Ilung- 

* One  of  the  gates  is  called  “ the  dead  gate/’  because  fu- 
nerals pass  through  this  alone ; from  which  circumstance,  it 
is  under  a kind  of  stigma.  Criminals,  and  persons  under 
accusation,  are  also  led  through  the  same  entrance. 
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d’hau,  where  it  was  previously  arranged  that  we 
should  rest,  to  the  gate  of  the  palisade  front- 
ing the  Palace,  and  here  requested  us  to  make 
a S/ii-ko , or  Burman  homage.  I had  previously 
caused  it  to  be  intimated  to  the  Burman  offi- 
cers, that  in  no  place,  or  under  any  circum- 
stances, should  any  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Mission  make  an  obeisance,  except  to  the  King 
in  person.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  I ascertained 
what  it  was  that  the  Sare-d’haugyis  wanted, 
I turned  round  quickly,  and,  followed  by  the 
other  gentlemen,  entered  the  Rungdhau,  where 
I requested  that  the  particular  Sar^-d’haugyi, 
who  addressed  us  on  the  subject  of  making 
an  obeisance  to  the  Palace,  should  be  repri- 
manded for  his  presumption.  This  was  done 
by  the  other  officer,  who  seemed  to  think  that 
he  had  officiously  exceeded  his  authority,  as 
well  as  broken  a promise  made  to  us.  We 
seated  ourselves  in  the  front  of  the  Rung- 
d’hau, This  is  a lofty  wooden  building,  sup- 
ported by  several  rows  of  pillars  of  the  same 
material,  and  without  walls,  like  all  similar  pub- 
lic buildings  among  the  Burmans.  It  is  a plain 
structure,  without  carving,  gilding,  or  any  sort 
of  decoration,  and  both  for  extent  and  appear- 
ance much  inferior  to  the  similar  place  where  we 
had  rested  before  being  presented  to  the  King 
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of  Siam,  in  the  Mission  to  that  country  in  1822. 
We  were  detained  at  the  Rungd’hau  for  two 
hours  and  a half,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  the  Burman  princes  and  officers  to  pass, 
and  with  the  hope  of  dazzling  us  with  a specta- 
cle of  which  they  themselves  evidently  enter- 
tained a very  high  notion.  The  junior  courtiers 
passed  first,  according  to  their  rank  ; they  were 
followed  by  the  seniors  in  the  same  order,  and 
last  of  all  came  the  princes,  according  to  the  rank 
allowed  them  at  Court.  The  first  of  the  latter 
- who  entered  was  the  Prince  of  Pugan,  a cousin 
of  the  King.  The  next  was  the  Prince  of  San- 
dowy,  better  known  to  us  by  the  name  of  Me- 
miabo ; a corruption  of  his  name,  which  is  cor- 
rectly written  Men-myat-pu.  This,  as  I before 
mentioned,  was  the  person  who  acted  as  Gene- 
ralissimo of  the  Burman  forces  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  the  late  war,  and  after  the  disgrace  or 
failure  of  his  elder  brother,  the  Prince  of  Sara- 
wadi.  He  was  half-brother  to  the  King,  and, 
from  all  accounts,  a young  man  of  no  energy  or 
talent.  He  was  always  accompanied  by  the 
Wungyi  Kaulen  Mengyi  as  his  lieutenant ; and 
this  chief  was,  in  reality,  the  effectual  command- 
er. These  were  followed  by  the  Princes  of  Men- 
dong  and  Mekkara:  the  first  a half-brother;  the 
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second,  uncle  to  the  King.  Next  came  Men- 
thagy!,  the  Queen’s  brother;  and  the  last,  as  the 
highest  in  rank,  was  the  Prince  of  Sarawadi,  the 
King’s  only  full  brother.  The  Prince  of  Sara- 
wadi had  ten  gold  umbrellas ; and  the  Queen’s 
brother,  ranking  next  to  him,  eight.  The  offi- 
cers and  princes  were  each  preceded  by  a certain 
number  of  their  followers  : they  were  seated  in 
canopied  litters  open  to  the  sides,  and  their  ele- 
phants and  led  horses  followed  them.  The  Go- 
vernment officers  used  their  umbrellas  as  far  as 
t ie  gate  of  the  Palace  ; here  they  dismounted 
leaving  their  umbrellas,  litters,  and  retinue  out- 
side, with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  attend- 
ants. Tlie  princes  of  the  blood  entered  the  Pa- 
lace gate  in  their  litters,  with  their  umbrellas 
spread,  but  left  their  retinues  outside,  including 
armed  followers,  which  they  alone  were  permit- 
ted to  have.  The  number  of  retainers  which  ac- 

. , i . ^ was  in  proportion 

o km  lespective  ranks  and  consequence.  The 

most  numerous  retinue  by  far  was  that  of  the 

Queen’s  brother,  which  amounted  to  at  least 

four  hundred : among  them  I observed  twenty 

or  thirty  men  carrying  firelocks,  and  clothed  in 

the  jackets  of  English  sepoys,  which,  from  their 

appearance,  I imagine  to  have  belonged  to  the 
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provincial  battalion  of  Chittagong,  of  whom  a 

number  had  been  taken  prisoners  on  the  Aracan 

Having  observed  that  even  the  lowest  of  the 
chiefs  in  rank  were  permitted  to  use  their  um- 
brellas as  far  as  the  Palace  gate,  and  were  con- 
veyed thither  in  their  litters,  while  their  ele- 
phants and  horses  were  allowed  to  advance  as  far 
as  the  front  of  the  Rungd’hau ; and  contrasting 
this  with  the  treatment  observed  towards  our- 
selves, I thought  it  my  duty  to  expostulate  on 
the  spot,  with  the  chiefs  who  had  conducted 
us;  and  through  Mr.  Judson  and  Di.  Pn  , 
2ave  them  to  understand,  that  the  conduct  they 
had  pursued  was  unjustifiable,  unbecoming,  and 
contrary  to  the  promise  held  out  when  the  ar- 
rangement for  our  presentation  was  agreed  upon. 
In  the  meanwhile,  I was  told  that  farther  exac- 
tions and  demands  were  contemplated;  and 
therefore  informed  the  Burmese  chiefs,  once  or 
all  that  no  obeisance  whatever  should  be  made 
by  us  except  in  the  King’s  presence,  and  that 
our  shoes  should  not  be  taken  off  until  we  were 
upon  the  point  of  entering  the  Palace.  They 
were  also  distinctly  given  to  understand,  that 
if  any  attempt  were  made  to  dictate  to  us  m 
such  matters,  we  should  immediately  return, 
and  decline  the  honour  of  being  presented  alto- 
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gether.  Many  efforts  were  made,  notwithstand- 
mg,  to  induce  us  to  make  an  obeisance  upon 
the  first  view  of  the  throne ; and  we  were  as- 
sured that  such  homage  would  not  be  paid  to 
the  mere  walls  of  the  Palace,  as  the  King  him- 
self would  unquestionably  be  present,  and  front- 
ing us  just  as  we  should  enter  the  gate  of  the 
enclosure.  Our  previous  information  convinced 
us  that  there  was  no  foundation  for  this  asser- 
tion ; and  being  firm  in  our  refusal,  the  Bur- 
mese officers  at  length  desisted  from  farther  at- 
tempts to  over-persuade  us.  The  procession 
moved  on  from  the  Rungd’liau,  preceded  by  a 
Nakand’hau.  I had  requested  a gold  or  silver 
salver  to  carry  the  letter  of  the  Governor-Ge- 
neral, which  was  refused.  An  old  wooden  one 
was  brought,  of  which  the  gilding  was  defaced. 
This  was  declined,  and  I therefore  requested 
Mr.  Montmorency  to  carry  the  letter,  and  to 
walk  by  my  side  in  the  procession.  The  Pa- 
lace, besides  the  palisade,  is  surrounded  in  every 
direction  by  an  inner  wall  of  brick,  which  is 
double  on  the  eastern  or  principal  front;  so 
that  in  this  direction  there  are  three  gateways. 
At  each  of  these  the  procession  halted,  and  at 
each  the  Nakand’hau  prostrated  himself,  hoping 
we  might  be  induced  to  follow  him  by  making 
an  obeisance.  Nothing,  however,  was  said  to 
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induce  us  to  do  so.*  That  portion  of  the  Pa- 
lace which  contains  the  Hall  of  Audience,  con- 
sists of  a centre  and  two  wings  ; the  first  con- 
taining the  throne,  and  directly  fronting  the 
outer  gates  of  the  enclosure.  The  building  is 
entirely  of  wood,  with  the  exception  of  its 
many  roofs,  which  are  covered  with  plates  of 
tin,  in  lieu  of  tiles.  Over  the  centre  is  a tall 
and  handsome  spire,  called  by  the  Burmans  a 
Pyat-thad,  crowned  by  the  Ti,  or  iron  umbrel- 
la, which  is  an  exclusive  ornament  of  the  Tem- 
ple and  Palace.  The  Hall  of  Audience  is  with- 
out Avails,  and  open  all  around,  except  where 
the  throne  is  placed.  The  roof  is  supported  by 
a great  number  of  handsome  pillars,  and  is  richly 
and  tastefully  carved.  The  whole  fabric  is  erect- 
ed upon  a terrace  of  solid  stone  and  lime,  ten 
or  twelve  feet  high,  which  constitutes  the  floor: 
this  is  so  smooth,  even,  and  highly  polished,  that 
J mistook  it  at  first  for  white  marble.  With  the 
exception  of  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  at 

* My  predecessor,  Colonel  Syme,  had  been  compelled,  by 
the  same  class  of  officers,  to  make  repeated  obeisances  long  be- 
fore he  reached  the  Palace.  In  dictating  these  the  Burmese 
officers  exhibited  a degree  of  insolence  which  was  not  observ- 
ed in  our  case.  To  rid  himself  of  their  importunity,  he  was 
obliged  to  threaten  returning  back,  and  to  decline  being  pre- 
sented altogether. 
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the  bottom  of  each  pillar,  painted  of  a bright 
red,  the  whole  interior  of  the  Palace  is  one 
blaze  of  gilding.  The  throne,  which  is  at  the 
back  of  the  hall,  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  of 
the  structure  by  its  superior  brilliancy  and  rich- 
ness of  decoration.  The  pedestal  on  which  it 
stands  is  composed  of  a kind  of  mosaic  of  mir- 
rors, coloured  glass,  gilding,  and  silver,  after  a 
style  peculiar  to  the  Burmans.  Over  it  is  a 
canopy  richly  gilt  and  carved,  and  the  wall  be- 
hind it  is  also  highly  embellished.  The  Palace 
is  new,  not  having  been  occupied  altogether 
above  two  years  and  a half ; so  that  the  gilding 
and  ornaments  were  neither  tarnished  nor  de- 
faced, as  we  often  found  to  be  the  case  in  other 
places.  Although  little  reconcilable  to  our  no- 
tions of  good  taste  in  architecture,  the  building 
is  unquestionably  most  splendid  and  brilliant ; 
and  I doubt  whether  so  singular  and  imposing 
a royal  edifice  exist  in  any  other  country.  It 
has  the  same  form  and  proportions  with  that  de- 
scribed by  Colonel  Symes,  at  Amarapura ; but 
is  larger,  in  the  proportion  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  to  ninety. 

There  are  three  entrances  to  the  Hall  of  Au- 
dience, by  a flight  of  a few  steps, — one  at  each 
wing,  and  one  at  the  centre ; the  last  being  ap- 
propriated to  the  King  alone.  We  entered  by 
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the  stair  which  is  to  the  right,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  we  voluntarily  took  off  our  shoes,  as  we 
had  from  the  first  agreed  to  do.  We  passed 
through  the  hall,  and  seated  ourselves  where  our 
station  was  pointed  out,  in  front  of  the  throne, 
a little  way  to  the  King’s  left  hand,  the  presents 
being  directly  in  front  of  the  throne.  The  King 
made  his  appearance  in  about  ten  minutes.  His 
approach  was  announced  by  the  sound  of  music, 
shortly  after  which  a sliding  door  behind  the 
throne  opened  with  a quick  and  sharp  noise.  He 
mounted  a flight  of  steps  which  led  to  the  throne 
from  behind  with  apparent  difficulty,  and  as  if 
tottering  under  the  load  of  dress  and  ornaments 
on  his  person.  His  dress  consisted  of  a tunic  of 
gold  tissue,  ornamented  with  jewels.  The  crown 
was  a helmet  with  a high  peak,  in  form  not  un- 
like the  spire  of  a Burman  Pagoda,  which  it 
was  probably  intended  to  resemble.  I was  told 
that  it  was  of  entire  gold,  and  it  had  all  the 
appearance  of  being  studded  with  abundance  of 
rubies  and  sapphires.  In  his  right  hand  his 
Majesty  held  what  is  called  in  India  a Chowrie, 
which,  as  far  as  we  could  see,  was  the  white  tail 
of  the  Thibet  cow.  It  is  one  of  the  five  esta- 
blished ensigns  of  Burman  royalty,  the  other 
four  being  a certain  ornament  for  the  forehead, 
a sword  of  a peculiar  form,  a certain  description 
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of  shoes,  and  the  white  umbrella.  His  Majesty 
used  his  flapper  with  much  adroitness  and  in- 
dustry ; and  it  occurred  to  us,  who  had  never 
seen  such  an  implement  but  in  the  hands  of  a 
menial,  not  with  much  dignity.  Having  fre- 
quently waved  it  to  and  fro,  brushed  himself 
and  the  throne  sufficiently,  and  adjusted  his 
cumbrous  habiliments,  he  took  his  seat.  The 
Burman  courtiers,  who  were  seated  in  the  usual 
posture  of  other  Eastern  nations,  prostrated 
themselves,  on  his  Majesty’s  appearance,  three 
times.  This  ceremony,  which  consists  in  raising 
the  joined  hands  to  the  forehead,  and  bowing 
the  head  to  the  ground,  is  called,  in  the  Burman 
language,  Shi-ko,  or  the  act  of  submission  and 
homage.  No  salutation  whatever  was  dictated 
to  us  ; but  as  soon  as  his  Majesty  presented 
himself,  we  took  off  our  hats,  which  we  had 
previously  kept  on  purposely,  raised  our  right 
hands  to  our  foreheads,  and  made  a respectful 
bow. 

The  Queen  presented  herself  immediately 
after  his  Majesty,  and  seated  herself  upon  the 
throne,  at  his  right  hand.  Her  dress  was  of 
the  same  fabric,  and  equally  rich  with  that  of 
the  King.  Her  crown  of  gold,  like  his,  and 
equally  studded  with  gems,  differed  in  form, 
and  much  resembled  a Roman  helmet.  The 
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little  Princess,  their  only  child,  and  about  five 
years  of  age,  followed  her  Majesty,  and  seated 
herself  between  her  parents.  The  Queen  was 
received  by  the  courtiers  with  similar  prostra- 
tions as  his  Majesty,  and  we  also  paid  her  the 
same  compliment  as  we  had  done  to  the  King. 
When  their  Majesties  were  seated,  the  resem- 
blance of  the  scene  which  presen  ted  itself  to  the 
illusion  of  a well  got  up  drama,  forcibly  occur- 
red to  us ; but  I may  safely  add,  that  no  mimic 
exhibition  could  equal  the  splendour  and  pomp 
of  the  real  scene. 

As  soon  as  his  Majesty  was  seated,  a band  of 
Brahmins,  who  are  the  soothsayers  of  the  Bur- 
man  Court,  began  to  chant  a hymn,  which  con- 
tinued for  two  or  three  minutes.  In  what  lan- 
guage it  was,  or  on  what  subject,  we  could  not 
ascertain.  These  persons  stood  behind  the  throne, 
a little  to  his  Majesty’s  left;  so  that  we  had  but 
an  imperfect  view  of  them.  They  wore  white 
dresses,  with  caps  of  the  same  colour,  trimmed 
with  gold  lace  or  tinsel.  This  part  of  the  cere- 
mony being  over,  the  first  thing  done  was  to 
read  aloud  a list  of  offerings  made  by  his  Ma- 
jesty to  certain  Pagodas  in  the  city  of  Ava.  The 
names  of  the  temples  were  specified,  and  it  was 
stated  that  the  offerings  were  made  because  the 
temples  in  question  were  44  depositaries  of  relics 
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of  Gautama, — representatives  of  his  divinity, 
and  therefore  suitable  objects  of  worship.”  This 
was  done  by  a Than-d’hau-gan,  or  Reporter  of 
the  Palace.  The  list  was  read  or  rather  suns*, 
from  a oook  which  he  held  before  him. 

It  is  necessary  that  I should  here  explain  the 
time  and  occasion  taken  by  the  Burman  Court 
tor  our  presentation.  It  was  the  Burman  Lent, 
or  Fast,  at  the  beginning  and  termination  of 
which,  as  well  as  at  the  new  year,  the  tributa- 
ries and  public  officers  make  offerings  to  the 
King,  and  44  ask  pardon  ” for  all  offences  com- 
mitted in  the  intervening  period.  These  festi- 
\ als,  which  continue  for  three  days,  are  distin- 
guished by  the  epithet  of  Ka-dau,  which  word 
means  44  pardon  asking.”  Our  presentation  was 
evidently  put  off  from  day  to  day,  that  we 
might  appear  among  the  crowd  of  suppliants 
asking  forgiveness  for  past  offences  ! The  con- 
viction of  their  defeat  and  humiliation  was,  I 
may  safely  say,  universal  amongst  the  Burmans 
of  eveiy  rank  ; — it  was  obvious  in  their  demea- 
nour and  their  apprehensions  ; yet  so  excessive 
was  the  vanity  of  the  Court,  that  it  was  gratifi- 
ed, or  at  least  its  pride  was  soothed,  by  getting 
up  a show,  what  must  have  appeared,  even  to 
itself,  little  better  than  a farce. 

The  presentation  of  offerings  commenced  with 
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those  of  the  Princes  of  the  Royal  Family,  which 
was  succeeded  by  those  of  the  Saubwas,  or  tri- 
butary Princes  of  Lao.  Then  came  those  of 
the  merchants,  or,  as  they  are  called  by  the 
Burmans,  44  the  rich  men  and  last  of  all,  those 
of  the  Governor-General.  A list  of  each  was 
drawn  out  on  a slip  of  palm-leaf  stained  yellow.  * 
A Than-d’hau-gan,  or  Palace  Reporter,  read  the 
lists  with  an  audible  voice,  sitting  in  front  of 
the  throne,  but  at  a considerable  distance.  The 
following  is  a translation  of  the  address  made 
at  each  presentation.  I select  that  of  the  Prince 
of  Sarawadi,  to  show  the  nature  of  the  offerings 
tendered  by  a person  of  his  rank.  The  epithets 
bestowed  upon  the  King  in  this  case  are  the  same 
as  in  all  common  addresses  : — 

44  Most  excellent  glorious  Sovereign  of  Land 
and  Sea,  Lord  of  the  Celestial  (Saddan)  Ele- 
phant, Lord  of  all  White  Elephants,  Master  of 
the  Supernatural  Weapon  (Sakya),  Sovereign 
Controller  of  the  present  state  of  existence,  Great 
King  of  Righteousness,  Object  of  Worship ! 
On  this  excellent  propitious  occasion,  when  your 
Majesty,  at  the  close  of  Lent,  grants  forgiveness, 
your  Majesty’s  servant,  the  Prince  of  Sarawadi, 
under  the  excellent  golden  foot,  makes  an  obei- 
sance of  submission  (shi-ko),  and  tenders  offer- 
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ings  of  expiation,  viz,  a golden  pyramid,  a silver 
pyramid,  golden  flowers,  silver  flowers,  a golden 
cup,  a silver  cup,  some  fine  cloths,”  &c.  &c.  &c. 

When  the  Governor-General’s  presents  were 
presented,  the  address  was  exactly  in  the  same 
language;  with  this  exception,  that  for  the  words 
W our  Majesty’s  servant,”  were  substituted  “the 
English  Ruler  of  India.” 

M hen  the  name  of  each  suppliant  was  pro- 
nounced, the  party  took  a few  grains  of  parched 
lice  between  the  hands  and  made  the  customary 
prostration,  being  the  acknowledged  token  of 
homage  and  submission.  This  ceremony,  al- 
though insisted  upon  with  Colonel  Symes  and 
the  gentlemen  who  accompanied  him,  was  not 
proposed  to  us,  and  we  made  no  acknowledge- 
ment whatever  when  the  reading  of  the  list  of 
the  Governor- General’s  presents  was  completed. 
We  were  indeed  ignorant  at  the  time  of  all  that 
was  said,  from  our  want  of  acquaintance  with 
the  language.  E)r.  Erice,  who  acted  as  my  in- 
teipreter,  did  not  explain  to  me  what  passed, 
and  probably  did  not  himself  comprehend  the 
nature  of  the  language  made  use  of,  from  the 
rapid  manner  in  which  the  ceremony  was  gone 
through.  When  the  list  of  the  Governor-Ge- 
neral’s presents  to  the  Queen  were  read,  all  that 
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was  prefixed  to  it  was  “ The  presents  offered  to 
her  Majesty  the  Sovereign  Queen  by  the  Eng- 
lish Ruler  of  India.’’ 

The  arrival  of  the  Embassy  from  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  was  then  announced.  His 
Majesty  did  not  address  us  in  person,  but  an 
Atwen-wun  who  sat  before  us,  read  from  a 
book  the  following  questions,  as  if  coming  from 
the  King.  Are  the  King  and  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, their  sons  and  daughters,  and  all  the  no- 
bility,  well  ? Have  the  seasons  been  favourable 
in  England  ? How  long  have  you  been  in  com- 
ing from  India  to  this  place?  These  scarcely 
required  any  other  answer  than  a respectful  ac- 
knowledgment. 

After  this,  betel,  tobacco,  a gogglet  of  water, 
with  a gold  cup  to  drink  from,  and  lapet,  or 
Burman  tea,  were  sent  in  separate  vessels,  to 
each  of  the  English  gentlemen.  This  mark  of 
attention,  which  was  not  conferred  upon  any 
one  else  present,  we  were  carefully  informed 
was  by  the  immediate  order  of  the  King.  We 
acknowledged  it  by  a bow,  and  touching  the 
forehead  as  before. 

The  presentation  of  offerings  being  finished, 
his  Majesty  conferred  a few  titles,  which  were 
loudly  proclaimed  by  heralds  through  the  hall. 
Among  the  persons  honoured  upon  this  occa- 
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sion,  was  a certain  native  Portuguese,  who  was 
an  officer  of  the  E arm  an  mission  to  Cochin 
China  in  1823  : he  had  been  taken  prisoner  at 
Tavoy,  on  his  return  from  Cochin  China,  and 
detained  at  Calcutta  during  the  war.  Notwith- 
standing the  handsome  and  liberal  treatment 
which  he  and  his  companions  had  there  receiv- 
ed, his  hostility  to  the  British  was  inveterate. 
The  King,  I was  told,  listened  to  him,  as  he  is 
too  apt  to  do  to  all  flatterers  of  whatever  rank 
or  condition,  and  he  had  been  very  active  in 
giving  the  most  unfavourable  possible  picture 
of  the  British  power  and  policy  in  India.  Among 
other  statements  calculated  to  mislead,  he  re- 
presented the  office  of  the  Governor-General  of 
India  as  being  exactly  parallel  to  that  of  the 
Myo-wun,  or  Governor,  of  a Burman  district. 
I had  this  information  from  such  sources  as 
left  me  no  room  to  doubt  its  accuracy. 

His  Majesty,  as  he  was  about  to  leave  the 
hall,  directed  presents  to  be  made  to  the  Eng- 
lish gentlemen  of  the  Mission.  These  consisted 
of  a ruby,  a piece  of  silk,  and  some  lackered 
boxes,  for  each  person.  Those  given  to  me 
might  be  worth  about  one  hundred  ticals,  the 
others  a good  deal  less.  Mr.  Judson  was  alto- 
gether left  out  in  the  distribution  of  presents. 
We  could  understand  that  he  was  deemed  a 
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Burman  subject — a person  who  had  received  fa- 
vours, and  therefore  who  was  acting  in  his  pre- 
sent situation  contrary  to  his  allegiance ! ! 

The  Governor-General’s  letter  was  not  exhi- 
bited, nor  was  even  the  Burman  translation  of 
it  read  or  alluded  to.  Mr.  Montmorency  held 
it  during  the  audience,  and  towards  the  con- 
clusion delivered  it  into  the  hands  of  a Na- 
kand’hau  by  my  direction. 

The  King  continued  in  the  hall  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  then  retired.  When 
he  and  the  Queen  got  up,  the  courtiers  pros- 
trated themselves  as  when  they  entered,  and  the 
English  gentlemen  made  a respectful  bow  to 
each  ; after  which  they  put  on  their  hats,  to  sig- 
nify that  the  compliment  of  uncovering  was  in- 
tended for  their  Majesties  alone.  Their  Ma- 
jesties had  been  evidently  uneasy  under  their 
cumbrous  dresses,  particularly  their  crowns,  for 
they  frequently  put  up  their  hands  to  adjust 
the  latter,  and  relieve  their  heads  from  the  load 
that  seemed  to  oppress  them. 

The  princes  and  public  officers  were  all  habit- 
ed in  their  court  or  state  dresses,  which,  as  I 
before  stated,  consisted  of  purple  velvet  cloaks, 
with  highly  ornamented  caps  of  the  same  mate- 
lial . each  had  his  chain  of  nobility  over  his 
shoulders,  and  his  title  blazoned  on  a thin  plate 
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of  gold  affixed  to  the  front  of  the  cap.  The 
princes  were  distinguished  by  dresses  of  supe- 
rior splendour,  and  especially  by  the  form  and 
decoration  of  their  caps.  The  dress  of  the 
Prince  of  Sarawadi  was  particularly  brilliant. 
The  courtiers,  according  to  their  rank,  were 
seated  more  or  less  near  to  the  throne.  The 
nearest  to  it  was  the  Prince  of  Sarawadi;  for 
the  heir-apparent,  having  as  yet,  on  account  of 
his  youth,  no  public  station  assigned  to  him,  did 
not  attend.  The  inferior  courtiers  were  scat- 
tered over  the  body  and  wings  of  the  hall : this 
might  have  made  their  number  appear  fewer 
than  they  really  were.  It  struck  us,  however, 
that  the  attendance  was  not  numerous,  and  cer- 
tainly it  by  no  means  equalled  the  crowd  assem- 
bled at  the  Siamese  Court.  The  spectacle,  upon 
the  whole,  was  sufficiently  imposing.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding the  better  taste  of  the  Palace,  and 
the  superior  dresses  of  the  Burman  courtiers,  (for 
those  of  Siam,  when  I saw  them,  did  not  appear 
in  their  dresses  of  ceremony,)  the  pageant  was 
less  calculated  to  affect  the  imagination  than 
that  exhibited  by  the  Court  of  Siam,  where  the 
demeanour  of  the  courtiers  was  more  constrain- 
ed, the  crowd  of  suppliants  more  numerous,  and 
the  manners  of  the  sovereign  himself  unques- 
tionably more  imposing— authoritative  and  dm- 
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nified.  The  Siamese  Court,  in  short,  seemed 
more  consonant  to  our  preconceived  notions  of 
the  pride,  the  barbaric  magnificence,  and  wild 
despotism  of  an  Eastern  monarch. 

His  present  Majesty  was  about  forty-three 
years  of  age,  of  short  stature,  but  of  active  form. 
His  manners  are  lively  and  affable,  but  his  affa- 
bility often  degenerates  into  familiarity,  and  this 
not  un frequently  of  a ludicrous  description.  A 
favourite  courtier,  for  example,  will  sometimes 
have  his  ears  pinched,  or  be  slapped  over  the 
face.  Foreigners  have  been  still  more  frequently 
the  objects  of  such  familiarities,  because  with 
them  freedoms  may  be  taken  with  less  risk  of 
compromising  his  authority.  The  King  is  par- 
tial to  active  sports,  beyond  what  is  usual  with 
Asiatic  sovereigns,- such  as  water  excursions, 
riding  on  horseback  and  on  elephants,  elephant 
catching,  &c.  Among  his  out-door  amusements 
there  is  one  so  boyish  and  so  barbarous,  as  not 
easily  to  be  believed,  had  it  not  been  well  au- 
thenticated this  is  the  practice  of  riding  upon 
a man’s  shoulders.  No  saddle  is  made  use  of  on 
these  occasions,  but  for  a bridle  there  is  a strap 
of  muslin  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  honoured 
biped.  Before  the  war,  the  favourite  horse  was 
a native  of  Sarwa,-a  man  of  great  bulk  and 
strength,  with  shoulders  so  broad  and  fleshy  as 
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to  make  his  Majesty’s  seat  perfectly  safe  and 
comfortable.  \ V hen  the  English  arrived  at  Sar- 
wa,  this  person  had  a brother  there  who  sub- 
mitted to  their  authority.  This  treasonable  pro- 
ceeding becoming  known  at  Court,  the  favou- 
rite was  degraded  and  put  in  irons,  as  well  as 
deprived  of  a title  and  assignment  of  land  which 
he  enjoyed  for  his  services.  His  Majesty  has 
at  present  no  human  vehicle  of  this  description. 
I ought  to  observe,  that  the  practice  of  riding- 
on  a man’s  shoulders  is  not  peculiar  to  his  pre- 
sent  Majesty,  but  has  often  been  practised  by 
other  full-grown  persons  of  the  Royal  blood. 

The  King’s  natural  disposition  is  admitted  to 
be  kind  and  benevolent,  and,  considering  the 
temptations  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  he  has 
certainly  been  guilty  of  few  excesses.  In  point 
of  talents,  he  is  greatly  inferior  to  his  immedi- 
ate predecessor,  and,  indeed,  to  most  or  all  of 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  Alompra.  His  per- 
ception is  indeed  sufficiently  quick,  but  his  cu- 
riosity, which  is  restless,  is  too  easily  gratified. 
With  an  easy  temper,  and  with  too  little  firm- 
ness or  strength  of  mind  to  think  or  act  for 
himself,  he  is  readily  led  by  the  ruling  favou- 
lite  of  the  time.  He  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  popular  literature  of  the  Burmans,  and  reads, 

or  rather  hears  a great  deal  read  to  him.  He 
VOL.  I.  i) 
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has  a smattering  of  the  Pali,  has  studied  astro- 
logy, is  a great  adept  in  alchemy,  has  a turn  for 
mechanical  pursuits,  and  a better  taste  in  ar- 
chitecture than  is  usual  with  a Burman.  For 
theology  he  has  no  great  inclination,  and  seems 
to  content  himself  with  doing  what  he  consi- 
ders absolutely  necessary  in  religious  matters, 
but  no  more. 

The  Queen  is  about  two  years  older  than  his 
Majesty,  has  a good  person  and  a dignified  ad- 
dress, but  was  never  handsome.  She  appeared 
to  us  to  be  the  reverse ; but  the  distance  and 
the  dazzle  of  gold,  of  ornaments,  and  rich  dresses, 
prevented  any  distinct  view  of  her  features. 
She  is  by  birth  of  low  origin,  being  the  daugh- 
ter of  a chief  gaoler, — not  however  one  of  those 
who  are  pardoned  malefactors.  When  the  pre- 
sent King  was  heir-apparent,  she  was  taken  into 
his  seraglio  as  a concubine,  and  soon  acquired 
a powerful  influence  over  him,  which,  instead 
of  diminishing  by  time,  has  ever  since  increased, 
and  at  present  she  and  her  party  may  be  said 
to  exercise  the  principal  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  The  lawful  wife  of  the 
King,  and  the  mother  of  the  present  heir- 
apparent,  was  the  daughter  of  the  King’s  uncle, 
the  Prince  of  Prome.  This  lady  died  a few 
days  after  the  birth  of  the  heir-apparent ; her 
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death,  it  is  alleged,  having  been  hastened  by 
hex  husband  s neglect  and  the  ascendancy  gain- 
ed  by  her  rival.  The  late  King  and  all  the 
1 °y al  family  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to 
discourage  the  present  connection  ; but  the  op- 
position which  the  King  has  experienced  on 
this  point,  has  only  tended  to  confirm  him  in 
his  attachment.  He  seldom  goes  abroad,  or 
shows  himself  to  his  subjects,  without  being  ac- 
companied by  the  Queen.  On  the  most  so- 
lemn occasions,  she  sits  with  him  upon  the 
throne;  and  in  public  processions,  her  vehicle 
is  carried  side  by  side  with  his.  When  they 
are  spoken  of,  the  customary  form  of  expres- 
sion is  not  « the  King  ” or  “ the  Queen”  sepa- 
rately, but  “ the  two  Sovereign  Lords.”  So 
great  is  her  power  over  him,  and  so  unaccount- 
able does  it  appear,  that  her  enemies  charge  her 
with  the  practice  of  magic ; and  some  of  the 
royal  family,  it  is  said,  familiarly  speak  of  her 
under  the  name  of  “ the  sorceress.”  None  of 
his  Queens  ever  sat  with  his  late  Majesty  on 
the  throne  during  his  long  reign,  nor  have  I 
been  able  to  ascertain  that  it  was  ever  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Burman  kings  before  his  present 
Majesty’s  accession.  In  an  Eastern  country,  at 
all  events,  it  is  certainly  a singular  spectacle. 
When  the  last  Chinese  Embassy  received  an 
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audience  in  the  year  1823,  her  Majesty  then 
appeared  upon  the  throne,— an  invasion  of  Ori- 
ental usage  which  must  have  been  a subject  of 
wonder  to  a ceremonious  and  punctilious  na- 
tion, who  themselves  keep  the  sex  in  a state  of 
entire  retirement  and  seclusion.  To  the  Bur- 
mans  themselves,  however,  the  matter  does  not 
seem  so  extraordinary  ; for,  with  them,  gene- 
rally speaking,  women  are  more  nearly  upon  an 
equality  with  the  stronger  sex,  than  among  any 
other  Eastern  people  of  consideration  ; yet  they 
have  never,  that  I am  aware  of,  been  raised  to 
the  throne,  or  directly  exercised  any  political 
authority.  Her  Majesty’s  disposition  is  less 
amiable  than  that  of  the  King,  and  her  temper 
more  austere  and  haughty.  In  pecuniary  mat- 
ters the  King  is  thoughtless,  or  liberal ; but  the 
Queen,  frugal  and  parsimonious.  Although 
considerable  allowances  must  be  made  for  the 
personal  character  of  the  King,  the  history  of 
her  advancement  plainly  shows  that  her  Majesty 
is  a woman  of  superior  mind.  This  however 
is  not  the  common  opinion  among  the  Burmans, 
because  with  them  she  is  unpopular  i they  con- 
sider her  as  a violator  of  national  manners,  and 
attribute,  as  I have  already  said,  her  whole  ascen- 
dancy to  the  practice  of  supernatural  and  un- 
lawful arts.  There  is  one  class  however,  and 
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a very  material  one,  with  which  her  Majesty 
is  popular, — the  priesthood.  She  is  devout,  and, 
in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  interested,  cha- 
ritable. She  builds  pagodas  and  monasteries, 
makes  frequent  gifts  to  the  established  temples, 
bestows  largesses  upon  the  priests,  and  is  atten- 
tive to  all  the  external  forms  of  religion.  The 
King  has  had  but  two  children  by  her  Majesty, 
— a prince  who  died  a few  months  after  his  birth, 
and  the  young  lady  whom  we  saw  upon  the 
throne  with  her  parents.  The  Queen,  to  strength- 
en and  preserve  her  influence,  proposes  to  give 
this  princess  in  marriage  to  the  heir-apparent. 
The  marriage  between  half-brothers  and  sisters, 
although  unknown  among  the  people,  and  re- 
pugnant to  their  feelings,  has  been  common,  it 
appears,  among  the  blood  royal  from  time  im- 
memorial. 

After  sitting  a few  minutes  we  retired,  put- 
ting our  shoes  on  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  where 
our  servants  were  waiting  for  us.  The  same  offi- 
cers accompanied  us  as  when  we  entered.  Upon 
descending  into  the  court  before  the  palace,  we 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  more  leisurely 
the  scene  that  was  here  presented,  which  con- 
sisted of  an  exhibition  of  dancing-women  ; buf- 
foons and  tumblers  in  masques  and  masquerade 
dresses;  puppet-shows,  state  elephants, led  horses, 
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with  state  carriages,  and  palanquins.  The  tum- 
blers appeared  agile  and  expert ; they  were 
chiefly  disguised  as  monkeys  and  other  wild 
animals,  and  amused  the  company  by  ludicrous 
gestures,  scrambling  up  poles,  letting  themselves 
fall  from  them,  and  similar  feats.  Some  of  the 
elephants  were  very  noble  animals ; but  our 
attention  was  chiefly  attracted  by  the  celebrated 
white  elephant,  which  was  immediately  in  front 
of  the  palace ; it  is  the  only  one  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  King  of  Ava,  notwithstanding 
hi#  titles  ; whereas  his  Majesty  of  Siam  had  six 
when  I was  in  that  country.  The  Burman 
white  elephant  was  rather  of  a cream  than 
a white  colour,  and  by  no  means  so  complete  an 
Albino  as  any  one  of  those  shown  to  us  in 
Siam.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  how- 
ever, it  was  larger  than  any  of  the  latter : it 
had  no  appearance  of  disease  or  debility,  and 
the  keepers  assured  us  that  its  constitution  was 
equally  good  with  that  of  any  of  the  common 
elephants.  This  animal  was  taken  in  the  year 
1806,  when  young,  in  the  forests  of  Pegu,  at 
a place  called  Nibban,  which  is  about  twelve 
miles  distant  from  the  old  city,  and  was  now 
about  twenty-five  years  old;  it  is  the  only 
white  elephant  which  has  been  taken  in  the  Bur- 
man  dominions  for  many  years,  with  the  excep- 
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tion  of  a female  caught,  two  years  before  it,  in 
the  forests  of  Lain.  Several  of  a light  tint,  but 
not  deserving  the  name  of  white,  have  been 
taken  within  the  last  twenty  years. 

I had  here  an  opportunity,  as  well  as  in  Siam, 
of  ascertaining  that  the  veneration  paid  to  the 
white  elephant  has  been,  in  some  respects,  great- 
ly exaggerated.  The  white  elephant  is  not  an 
object  of  worship,  but  it  is  considered  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  the  regalia  of  sovereignty. 
Royalty  is  incomplete  without  it ; and  the  more 
there  are,  the  more  perfect  is  the  state  of  the 
kingly  office  considered.  Both  the  Court  and 
people  would  consider  it  as  peculiarly  inauspi- 
cious to  want  a white  elephant ; and  hence  the 
repute  in  which  they  are  held,  and  the  anxiety 
to  obtain  them  : the  capture  of  a white  elephant 
is  consequently  highly  rewarded.  The  present 
one  was  first  discovered  by  four  common  vil- 
lagers, each  of  whom  received  two  thousand 

fi^  e hundred  ticals  in  money,  and  offices,  titles, 
and  estates. 

While  we  were  at  Ava,  a report  was  brought 
that  a white  elephant  had  been  seen  ; but  it  was 
stated,  at  the  same  time,  that  its  capture  and 
transport  on  a sledge  over  the  cultivated  coun- 
try would  be  accompanied  by  the  destruction 
of  ten  thousand  baskets  of  rice.  His  Majesty 
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is  said  to  have  exclaimed  more  with  the  en- 
thusiasm of  an  amateur,  than  the  consideration 
of  a patriot  king,  6<  What  signifies  the  destruc- 
tion of  ten  thousand  baskets  of  rice,  in  compa- 
rison with  the  possession  of  a white  elephant  ?” 
and  the  order  was  given  for  the  hunt. 

The  lower  orders  however,  it  must  be  observ- 
ed, perform  the  shiko,  or  obeisance  of  submission 
to  the  white  elephant ; but  the  chiefs  view  this 
as  a vulgar  superstition,  and  do  not  follow  it. 
When  the  present  elephant  was  taken,  the  event 
was  considered  a joyous  one  \ and  the  late  Iving, 
who  was  fond  of  money,  taking  advantage  of 
the  circumstance,  issued  an  order  to  the  tribu- 
taries and  chiefs,  to  ask  pardon  of  the  white  ele- 
phant (Ka-dau),  accompanied  of  course  by  the 
usual  presents  which  his  Majesty  deposited  in 
his  coffers. 

The  establishment  of  the  white  elephant  is 
very  large  : he  has  his  "W un,  or  Minister  \ his 
Wun-dauk,  or  deputy  to  that  officer  ; his  Sare- 
gyi,  or  Secretary,  &c.  with  a considerable  en- 
dowment of  land  for  his  maintenance.  In  the 
late  reign,  Sa-len,  one  of  the  finest  districts  in 
the  kingdom*  was  the  estate  of  the  white  ele- 
phant. 

Having  seen  two  Albino  monkeys  in  Siam, 
we  asked  if  his  Burman  Majesty  was  possessed 
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of  any.  An  ugly  cream-coloured  long-tailed 
baboon  was  brought  out  for  us  to  inspect ; but 
in  whiteness  it  bore  no  comparison  to  those  of 
Siam. 

After  inspecting  the  curiosities  of  the  court- 
yard, we  returned  home  by  the  same  route  by 
which  we  came.  Our  elephants  had  been  so  ill- 
caparisoned  and  uncomfortable,  that  we  declined 
riding  them,  but  caused  them  to  accompany  us 
to  the  river-side.  In  coming  in,  there  was  a 
considerable  assemblage  of  people  to  view  the 
procession  ; but  by  no  means  a great  one — not 
a fifth  part,  I should  imagine,  of  that  assembled 
on  a similar  occasion  at  Siam.  They  were  all 
dressed  for  the  occasion,  and  their  demeanour 
was  decorous,  decent,  and  respectful  in  the  high- 
est degree.  They  sat  down,  as  we  passed  along, 
in  the  posture  deemed  most  respectful  by  the 
Burmans ; and  not  a word  was  spoken,  or  a 
sound  heard.  I could  not  help  contrasting  their 
behaviour,  in  this  respect,  with  the  noisy  and 
boisterous  conduct  of  the  Siamese  populace. 
The  difference  must  originate  in  national  cha- 
racter, and  not  in  the  circumstances  of  our  dif- 
ferent political  relations  with  the  two  people; 
for  the  conduct  of  the  Burman  populace  towards 
Colonel  Symes’  Mission  was  equally  respectful 
as  towards  ourselves,  at  a moment  when  the 
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Bur  mans  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  an 
opposite  behaviour,  and  when  they  were  as  in- 
dependent of  us  as  the  Siamese  at  the  period 
of  my  visit  to  that  country. 

Constables  with  long  rods  in  their  hands  were 
stationed  on  each  side  of  the  procession,  to  keep 
the  populace  in  order ; but  there  was  little  need 
for  their  services,  and  we  scarcely  perceived 
them  until  after  our  arrival  at  the  llungd’hau, 
when  they  became  more  necessary  in  preserving 
order  among  the  followers  of  the  different  chiefs, 
who  were  assembled  in  great  numbers  between 
the  Rungd’hau  and  the  Palace  gate,  and  dis- 
posed to  be  noisy  but  not  disrespectful.  The 
nature  and  history  of  the  office  of  these  con- 
stables form  one  of  the  ugliest  and  most  odious 
features  of  the  Burman  Government.  They  are 
denominated  in  the  language  Pa-kwet,  which 
means  “the  cheek  branded  with  a circle.”  They 
are,  in  fact,  most  frequently  atrocious  malefac- 
tors, pardoned  in  consideration  of  their  perform- 
ing for  life  the  duties  of  constables,  gaolers,  and 
executioners,  for  all  these  offices  are  united  in 
one  person.  They  receive  no  pay  or  reward 
for  theii  services,  and  must  live  by  their  wits ; 
that  is  to  say,  by  the  extortion  and  impositions 
practised  upon  their  unfortunate  prisoners.  Be- 
sides the  ring  on  each  cheek,  a mark  which  im- 
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plies  the  commission  of  a capital  crime,  these 
guardians  of  the  peace  are  to  be  seen  with  such 
epithets  as  the  following  tattooed  upon  their 
breasts,  44  man-killer,”  44  robber,”  44  thief,”  &c. 
The  chief  of  these  persons  was  pointed  out  to 
us,  and  was  soon  recognised  by  Mr.  Judson 
as  the  person  who  had  the  principal  charge  of 
the  European  and  American  prisoners  during 
the  war.  This  was  an  old  man  of  sixty,  lean, 
and  of  a most  villanous  countenance.  He  was 
by  birth  of  the  tribe  of  the  Kyens,  had  murdered 
his  master,  and  had  a large  circle  on  each  cheek, 
with  the  Burman  words  44  LiC-that”  or  44  man- 
killer,”  in  very  large  letters  on  his  breast.  The 
Pa-kwet  are  held  to  be  infamous.  Even  in  the 
execution  of  their  office,  they  are  not  permitted 
to  enter  any  house,  nor  in  any  case  to  come 
within  the  walls  of  the  Palace.  When  they  die 
their  bodies  cannot  be  burnt,  nor  the  usual  fu- 
neral rites  performed,  but  they  are  interred  like 
those  of  lepers  and  others  held  to  be  impure. 
The  military  display  made  by  the  Burmans 
on  this  occasion  was  truly  contemptible.  Along 
the  roads  which  we  passed,  files  of  soldiers  were 
drawn  out  in  single  ranks,  each  file  at  the  dis- 
tance of  ten  or  twelve  feet.  The  arms  consisted 
of  alternate  spears  and  muskets.  The  soldiers, 
who  were  without  uniform,  and  indeed  naked, 
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with  the  exception  of  a scanty  lower  garment, 
and  a small  handkerchief  round  the  head,  sat 
down,  having  the  stock  of  the  muskets  on  the 
ground,  and  the  muzzle  a little  raised  from  it, 
and  supported  by  two  cross-sticks.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  men  showed  that  no  selection 
had  been  made : they  literally  appeared  no  bet- 
ter than  so  many  day-labourers,  of  all  sizes,  ages, 
and  appearances,  taken  at  hap-hazard  from  the 
common  bazar.  The  Siamese  soldiery,  bad  as 
they  were,  and  grotesque  as  was  their  uniform, 
were  better  armed  and  accoutred,  and  in  every 
respect  made  a better  appearance.  As  to  the 
troops  of  Cochin  China,  the  Burman  soldiery 
are  just  as  far  below  these,  as  they,  in  their 
turn,  are  inferior  to  the  best  disciplined  troops 
of  Europe.  This  morning,  when  preparation 
was  making  for  a similar  festival,  I counted  the 
number  of  firelocks,  which,  widely  dispersed 
along  the  two  sides  of  the  palisade  which  we 
had  passed  the  day  before,  had  then  the  appear- 
ance of  being  numerous  : they  amounted  exactly 
to  one  hundred  and  eighty. 

In  passing  out  of  the  gate  which  we  had  en- 
tered, we  observed  a few  cannon.  One  brass 
gun  lying  on  the  ground  inside  of  the  gate  was 
of  great  size ; but  its  walls  were  superfluously 
thick,  and  its  calibre  did  not  seem  to  exceed 
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that  of  a twenty-four-pounder  : this  was  a tro- 
phy brought  from  Siam.  On  the  rampart  on 
each  side  of  the  gate  there  was  one  nine-pound 
cannon  on  swivels.  These  two  were  all  the 
guns  we  saw  mounted.  Outside  the  gate,  and 
lying  on  the  ground,  there  were  five  English 
ship-guns;  1 think,  twelve-pounders. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

Renewal  of  the  Conferences. — Inquiries  made  by  the  Bur- 
man  Negotiators. — Commercial  Treaty  discussed. — Remon- 
strance touching  some  circumstances  connected  with  our 
reception  at  Court. — British  Mission  is  presented  to  the 
Heir-apparent. — Visit  to  the  Prince  of  Sarawadi. — Wives 
of  the  Burmese  Chiefs  presented  to  the  Queen.  — Visit  to 
the  Queen’s  Brother,-— Character  and  History  of  this  Chief. 
— Account  of  the  King’s  Pagoda. — Comparison  between 
Siamese  and  Burmese  temples. — Description  of  the  King’s 
Water-palace. — Death  and  funeral  of  the  senior  Burmese 
Negotiator’s  Wife.— The  Mission  removes  to  Sagaing,  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  river. — Visit  to  the  widow  of  the 
late  Heir-apparent. — Visit  to  the  manufactories  of  Marble 
Statues. — Excursion  to  the  Marble  hills  of  Sagaing. — 
Chief  Ministers  punished  for  want  of  alacrity. — Court 
Historiographer’s  account  of  the  war  with  the  English. 

Oct.  22d.— "The  audience  having  been  so  fre_ 
quently  put  off,  I imagined  that  the  appointed 
conference  would  have  also  been  postponed,  and 
I did  not  expect  the  negotiators  on  the  day 
named.  Yesterday  morning,  however,  word  was 
sent  to  us,  that  they  were  desirous  of  being 
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punctual,  and  would  come  as  agreed  upon.  They 
came  accordingly  at  twelve  o’clock. 

Before  entering  upon  business,  many  ques- 
tions were  put  to  us  respecting  our  reception  at 
the  Court,  and  the  things  we  had  seen.  The 
Burman  chiefs  expressed  a confident  hope  that 
we  were  pleased  with  our  reception.  On  this 
point,  I replied,  that  I would  give  my  opinion 
fully,  and  in  a public  form,  towards  the  close 
of  the  conference.  They  knew  that  I had  visit- 
ed the  Court  of  Siam,  and  a great  object  with 
them  was  to  obtain  a favourable  answer  to  the 
comparison  which  I should  draw  between  that 
and  the  Burman  Court.  No  essential  point  con- 
nected with  the  wealth  or  strength  of  the  two 
nations  was  at  all  touched  upon.  The  principal 
topics  were  the  comparative  splendour  of  the 
two  Palaces,  of  the  Court,  of  the  courtiers,  and 
of  the  King.  They  were  especially  desirous  to 
know,  whether  the  King  of  Siam  had,  or  had 
not  a white  elephant.  On  the  first-mentioned 
topics  they  received  such  replies  as  gratified 
them;  but  on  the  important  subject  of  the 
white  elephant,  it  seemed,  under  all  circum- 
stances, not  necessary  to  withhold  the  truth  from 
them.  They  were  sensibly  mortified  when  I in- 
formed them,  that  the  King  of  Siam  had  six 
white  elephants  instead  of  one,  and  that  I had 
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actually  seen  four  of  them.  They  asked,  whe- 
ther the  Siamese  elephants  were  equally  white 
with  that  which  I had  seen  yesterday.  I re- 
plied, that  the  Siamese  elephants  were  all  whiter. 
They  seemed  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  my  in- 
formation, and  began  a sort  of  cross-questioning. 
They  begged  to  know  when  I had  visited  Siam ; 
who  was  King  at  the  time ; his  age ; his  suc- 
cessor, &c.  &c.  I satisfied  them  with  precise 
dates  and  circumstances.  They  dropped  the  sub- 
ject, and  their  silence  evidently  implied  that 
they  were  chagrined,  that  every  circumstance  of 
the  parallel  drawn  between  themselves  and  the 
Siamese  should  not  have  received  a flattering 

answer. 

Business  commenced  by  the  senior  Atwen- 
wun  putting  the  following  question . 

B.  On  the  first  of  the  moon,  we  discussed 
the  different  articles  of  the  draft  which  you  laid 
before  us  ; some  we  agreed  to,  and  we  rejected 
others.  You  then  promised  to  furnish  us  with 
an  amended  draft,  according  to  what  had  been 
agreed  upon  before  the  next  meeting.— .E.  I 
certainly  did  not  promise  to  furnish  such  a draft, 
or  you  should  have  had  it.  To  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  the  subject  was  not  even  alluded  to. 
My  notes  taken  on  the  occasion  do  not  contain 
any  memorandum  of  such  a promise,  1101  do  I 
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think  that  the  interpreters  on  either  side  can 
state  that  it  was  made. 

B.  We  understood  you  so. — E.  If  you  are 
desirous  now  of  having  a copy,  it  may  be  im- 
mediately  made  for  you. 

The  writers  of  the  Atwen-wuns  began  im- 
mediately  to  make  a copy,  which  occupied  a 
long  time.  In  proceeding  to  copy  the  sixth 
article,  the  following  conversation  took  place  : 

B.  We  did  not  assent  to  the  sixth  article, 
which  is  not  of  a commercial  nature.  We 
wish,  therefore,  that  it  should  be  struck  out  in 
the  present  draft. — E.  I agreed  with  you,  that 
this  article  is  not  strictly  of  a commercial  na- 
tme ; but  as  you  allowed  that  it  might  be  use- 
iiil  otherwise,  it  was  admitted.  I now  assent 
that  it  should  be  struck  out  at  your  desire. 

The  amended  draft  was  now  read,  article  by 
article.  In  reading  the  title,  the  following  ob- 
servation  and  reply  were  made  : 

Sen.  Atw . We  wish  you  to  add  here  the 
name  of  the  King  of  England,  as  well  as  of  the 
Governor-General.— 2?.  I will  not  listen  to  this 
proposal.  You  may  make  what  alterations  you 
think  proper  in  the  titles  of  his  Burman  Ma- 
jesty, but  I am  the  best  judge  how  the  Go- 
vernment I represent  is  to  be  designated.  I 
beg  you  clearly  to  understand,  that  the  Go- 
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vernment  of  India  exercises  sovereign  power, 
as  far  as  you  are  concerned ; can  make  peace, 
and  can  make  war.  You  have  already  made 
one  treaty  with  it,  and  therefore  there  can  be 
no  difficulty  on  the  present  occasion.  This  is, 
at  best,  but  a dispute  about  words. 

The  first  and  second  articles  of  the  amended 
draft  were  agreed  to,  as  well  as  the  third  ar- 
ticle, altered  as  in  the  annexed  draft. 

Upon  the  fourth  article  being  read,  the  fol- 
lowing discussion  took  place. 

B.  What  river,  or  rivers,  do  you  allude  to 
in  this  article  ? — E.  There  is  no  particular 
river  specified ; but  that  which  is  especially  in 
view,  is  the  Than-luen,  or  Sa-luen,  which,  by 
treaty,  is  your  eastern,  and  our  western  bound- 
ary to  the  south. 

B.  Although  the  Than-luen  river  is  stated  to 
be  the  boundary,  yet  a cession  only  was  made 
by  us  of  the  provinces  of  Tavoy,  Mergui,  and 
Ye.  Molameng,  and  other  places  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Sa-luen,  are  parts  of  the  thirty-two 
districts  of  Martaban,  and  no  cession  is  made 
of  any  portion  of  that  province.  It  is  also  pro- 
vided, that  any  disputes  on  this  subject  shall  be 
hereafter  settled  by  Commissioners,  according 
to  ancient  limits.  The  Sa-luen  river  ought  not 
therefore  to  be  inserted  here. — E.  I beg  to  read 
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to  you  the  fourth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Yan- 
dabo. 

The  fourth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Yandabo 
was  here  read. 

this  article  it  is  expressly  stated,  that 
the  Sa-luen  river  shall  henceforth  be  the  boun- 
dary between  the  two  countries  ; that  is  to  say, 
that  it  is  to  form  the  line  of  demarcation  which 
shall  determine  the  limits  of  the  territory  of  each. 

VV  is  011  t!le  west  side  belongs  to  you,  and 
what  is  on  the  east  side  belongs  to  us.  If  there 
should  be  any  dispute  respecting  islands  in  the 
Sa-luen,  this  is  to  be  settled  by  Commissioners 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  That  the  river  is 
the  boundary  admits  of  no  question.  This  was 
fully  explained  to  you  at  the  time  by  the  British 
Commissioners.  In  answer  to  some  objection 
of  yours,  Sir  A.  Campbell  pointed  with  his  hand 
to  the  map,  after  informing  himself  previously 
on  the  subject,  and  said,  « This  is  to  be  the 
boundary,”  and  you  assented.  The  record  of 
the  conversation  that  took  place  now  exists,  and 
is  before  me.  One  of  the  Burman  Commis- 
sioners is  present,  and  knows  this  very  well. 
Mr.  Judson,  who  acted  as  interpreter,  is  also 
present,  and  can  afford  you  any  explanation  that 
you  require.  You  might  as  well  say  that  the 
ridge  of  the  Aracan  mountains  is  not  the  boun- 
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dary  between  the  two  nations  in  another  quar- 
ter, or  that  any  part  of  the  territory  lying  west 
of  these  mountains  is  to  become  a subject  of 
dispute,  to  be  settled  by  Commissioners.— B.  It 
is  evident  that  the  persons  who  negotiated  the 
treaty  anticipated  some  dispute  on  this  subject, 
by  appointing  Commissioners. 

E.  It  is  customary  with  all  European  nations, 
in  making  a treaty  of  this  kind,  to  appoint  Com- 
missioners to  fix  the  exact  line  of  frontier.  If 
the  Sa-luen  river  was  not  to  be  the  boundary, 
why  should  it  be  mentioned  in  the  fourth  arti- 
cle ? I repeat,  that  this  was  all  settled  at  Yan- 
dabo  ; and  that  one  of  you,  gentlemen,  was  pie- 
sent  at  the  conference.  1 decline  entering  far- 
ther into  this  discussion  at  present,  as  it  is  of  a 
political,  and  not  of  a commercial  nature.— 2?. 
Still  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  some  altera- 
tion in  the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty. 

E.  No  alteration  whatever  is  called  for,  as  no 
river  in  particular  is  mentioned.  If  you  have 
any  thing  farther  to  say  upon  this  subject,  let  it 
be  introduced  hereafter.  Have  you  any  thing 
farther  to  state  regarding  the  commercial  trea- 
ty?  B.  We  particularly  wish  to  have  the  ri- 

ver specified  in  the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty 
excluded. 

E.  It  is  not  necessary.  The  article,  as  it  stands, 
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will  answer  for  any  river  or  rivers,  whatever  they 
may  be.  Have  you  any  thing  farther  to  say  on 
the  subject  of  the  commercial  treaty  ? B.  We 

have  something  to  say  on  the  subject  of  Mun- 
nipore. 

E.  This  is  introducing  a political  question, 
which  you  yourselves  have  expressed  a wish 
should  be  avoided,  until  the  settlement  of  the 
commercial  arrangement. 

The  circumstances  which  attended  our  intro- 
duction to  his  Majesty,  appeared  to  call  for  a 
distinct  remonstrance,  and  in  conformity  with 
what  I had  intimated  to  the  Burman  chiefs  at 
the  opening  of  the  conference,  I addressed  them 
in  the  following  terms  through  Mr.  Judson.  My 
notes  were  prepared  during  the  intervals  of  the 
confeience,  and  handed  over  to  the  interpreter, 
who  had  time  to  translate  and  consider  them  be- 
fore he  spoke.  The  language  as  it  now  stands  is 
nearly  a literal  translation  of  what  he  delivered 
in  Burman. 

E.  The  principal  business  of  this  day’s  con- 
ference being  over,  I take  this  opportunity  of 
addressing  you  respecting  some  circumstances 
of  an  unpleasant  nature  which  occurred  yester- 
day.  1 his  embassy,  you  are  aware,  came  to  the 
Burman  Court  from  a great  Government  exer- 
cising soveieign  authority.  The  presents  which 
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we  brought  wore  offered  as  marks  of  friendship 
only.  When  you  recollect  the  issue  of  the  late 
war,  was  it  not  generous  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernor-General to  send  an  embassy  and  presents 
in  this  way  ? Was  it  not  conferring  a favour  ? 
(Here  the  junior  Atwen-wun  very  readily  re- 
plied, “ Yes,  yes.”)  The  Mission  was  convey- 
ed to  the  Palace  on  elephants  miserably  equip- 
ped, compared  to  those  on  which  your  own 
officers  of  all  ranks  rode.  We  were  made  to 
dismount  at  the  corner  of  the  palisade  of  the 
Palace.  Your  own  officers  rode  in  their  litters 
to  the  very  gate.  Your  officers  of  every  rank 
made  use  of  their  umbrellas  to  the  very  gate  of 
the  Palace.  We  were  rudely  requested  to  take 
ours  down  long  even  before  reaching  the  11  ung- 
d’hau.  A Sare-d’haugyi  wanted  us  to  make  an 
obeisance  to  the  Palace  when  we  were  not  neai 
it,  although  I had  repeatedly  caused  it  to  be 
signified  that  we  should  make  no  obeisance  ex- 
cept to  the  King  in  person,  and  your  officers 
had  acquiesced  in  this  arrangement  : this  was 
an  act  of  gratuitous  rudeness.  I beg  that  the 
Sare-d’haugyi  may  be  reprimanded.  The  list  of 
the  Governor-General’s  presents  was  read  along 
with  the  list  of  presents  from  Saubwas  and 
others.  There  was  great  impropriety  in  this, 
which  cannot  escape  yourselves.  I mention  all 
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these  matters,  that  they  may  never  happen  again. 
I am  convinced  they  were  unknown  to  his  Ma- 
jesty,  or  they  would  not  have  occurred  now. 

1$.  It  is  the  uniform  custom  of  the  country, 
m the  case  of  embassies  from  China,  Cochin 
China,  and  Siam,  that  the  ambassadors  dis- 
mount at  the  corner  of  the  palisade.  All  these 
points  of  etiquette  are  settled  by  the  King’s 
01  dei.  There  was  no  intentional  disrespect  in 
the  present  case.  All  the  Government  officers 
desiied  to  treat  the  ambassadors  handsomely. 
So  far  as  the  Sare-d’haugyi  has  behaved  im- 
properly and  disrespectfully,  it  is  his  own  affair, 

and  we  will  take  measures  for  seeine  him  pu- 
nished. 

Arrangements  were  after  this  made  for  visits 
to  be  paid  by  us  to  the  Heir-apparent,  the  Prince 
of  Sarawadi,  and  the  Queen’s  brother : the  first 
on  the  twenty-third ; and  the  other  two,  suc- 
cessively on  the  following  days. 

October  23. — We  were  presented  this  fore- 
noon to  the  Heir-apparent,  and  conveyed  from 
the  steam-vessel  by  the  King’s  boats,  in  the 
same  manner  as  upon  the  occasion  of  our  audi- 
ence of  his  Majesty.  Mr.  Lanciego,  who  was 
now  restored  to  the  King’s  favour,  conducted 
us  to  the  young  Prince  : this  was  an  arrange- 
ment made  to  obviate  the  chance  of  our  being 
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incommoded  in  matters  of  ceremony  by  the  offi- 
ciousness of  the  Than-d’hau-gans  or  others.  The 
Prince’s  palace,  if  I may  use  such  a word  for  a 
very  homely  dwelling,  was  in  the  inner  town,  a 
few  hundred  yards  from  the  south-west  angle 
of  the  palace  enclosure.  We  rode  thither  on 
horseback,  declining  the  incommodious  and 
shabby  conveyance  by  elephants,  which  was 
again  tendered  to  us.  Besides  our  own  horses, 
a number  were  supplied  sufficient  for  the  accom- 
modation of  our  principal  attendants.  At  the 
dwelling  of  the  Heir-apparent,  we  were  received 
in  a Rung,  or  open  hall,  where  we  were  not  de- 
tained above  twenty  minutes,  when  we  were 
formally  summoned,  by  a written  order,  into  his 
Highness’s  presence.  W e ascended  a short  flight 
of  wooden  steps,  at  the  bottom  of  which  we  took 
off  our  shoes,  and  were  ushered  into  a hall  filled 
with  a crowd  of  well-dressed  chiefs,  wealthy  na- 
tives, and  some  of  the  principal  Mohammedan 
and  Chinese  merchants.  The  floor  was  spread 
with  carpets,  and  we  were  requested  to  seat  our- 
selves immediately  in  front,  and  within  a few 
yards  of  the  throne  prepared  for  his  Highness. 
In  a few  minutes  the  folding-doors  behind  the 
throne  were  thrown  open,  and  the  Prince  was 
seen  in  an  adjoining  chamber  seated  upon  a gilt 
couch,  cross-legged,  and  under  a pair  of  mirrors. 
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This  was  intended  for  effect,  and  was  certainly 
not  unsuccessful.  In  a few  minutes  he  got  up, 
with  a sword  in  his  hand,  walked  briskly  for- 
ward, and  seated  himself  on  the  throne  in  the 
front  hall.  He  was  very  richly  dressed  in  a vest 
of  gold  brocade,  with  a turban  of  gold-sprigged 
muslin.  He  wore  two  or  three  necklaces : one 
of  these  was  a good  string  of  pearls  ; and  another 
a necklace  of  rubies,  chiefly  composed  of  small 
stones,  but  having  in  the  centre  one  jewel  of  this 
class  of  very  large  size,  and  to  all  appearance  of 
considerable  value.  His  fingers  were  covered 
with  rings,  chiefly  rubies  and  diamonds.  The 
sword-scabbard  was  also  richly  studded  with  the 
same  gems.  The  throne  was  a couch  highly  or- 
namented, and  was  a handsome  piece  of  furni- 
ture. The  Prince  was  a fine  lad  of  about  four- 
teen, and  had  hitherto  evinced  a kind  and  mild 
disposition.  He  was  much  agitated,  but  not- 
withstanding acted  his  part  with  great  proprietv* 
Behind  him  there  was  a crowd  of  women  of  all 
ages,  some  of  them  his  attendants,  but  the 
greater  number  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
chiefs  who  had  come  from  curiosity.  Amon cr 
them  was  to  be  distinguished  an  elderly  and 
venerable  matron,  the  nurse  of  the  Prince, 
whose  countenance  and  demeanour  evinced  the 
utmost  anxiety  for  her  charge’s  success  in  this 
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exhibition  before  strangers.  He  put  the  two 
following  questions  to  us,  for  which  he  had  evi- 
dently been  prepared,  in  a voice  which  showed 
that  the  age  of  manhood  had  not  yet  airived. 

“ How  long  have  you  been  on  your  voyage 
from  Rangoon  ? Are  the  ambassadors  all  in 

good  health  ?” 

The  list  of  our  presents  was  read.  The 
Prince  accepted  and  ordered  them  to  be  taken 
away.  Several  other  persons  present  also  made 
offerings  to  his  Highness.  Betel,  tobacco,  and 
lapet,  were  presented  early,  and  in  due  course, 
refreshments  of  fruits  and  sweetmeats.  The 
Prince  had  his  Wun,  or  Minister,  wdio  of  course 
was  the  chief  person.  Through  him  we  were 
told  that  we  were  at  liberty  to  put  any  ques- 
tions to  his  Highness  which  we  might  think 
proper.  It  was  suggested  that  the  Prince  s age 
would  be  a proper  one,  and  this  wTas  asked  ac- 
cordingly *.  we  took  occasion  to  follow  it  up  by 
some  personal  compliments  to  his  Highness, 
which  we  were  given  to  understand  would  be 
expected.  Before  retiring,  the  Prince  dnected 
presents  to  be  made  to  us  i these  consisted  of 
a piece  of  silk  and  a lackered  box  to  each  of 
the  gentlemen,  an  additional  box  and  a small 
ruby-ring  being  added  to  mine,  to  which  was 
afterwards  joined  a Burman  saddle,  given  to 
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the  Prince  at  the  moment  for  this  purpose  by 
one  of  the  chiefs.  We  retired  soon  after  this* 
and  returned  home.  In  the  court,  before  the 
Prince’s  house,  there  was  an  exhibition  of 
dancing-girls  and  puppets,  both  as  we  entered 
and  retired,  and  the  din  of  Burman  music  was 
uninterrupted  from  the  moment  of  our  arrival 
until  that  of  our  departure.  The  issue  of  this 
visit  was  gratifying  to  us,  and,  I am  told,  gave 
satisfaction  to  the  Heir-apparent  and  his  friends. 
In  the  way  of  ceremonial,  we  complied  volun- 
tarily with  every  thing  that  was  proper  or  even 
expected  of  us,  and  the  public  officers  found 
that  their  officiousness  was  superfluous  when  we 
were  left  to  ourselves. 

Through  the  influence  of  his  step-mother, 
the  Prince’s  establishment  is  at  present  kept 
upon  a very  humble  footing.  Through  the 
same  influence,  still  more  than  on  account  of  his 
youth,  he  as  yet  occupies  no  ostensible  place  un- 
der Government,  and  is  only  called  Heir-appa- 
rent by  courtesy  ; not  having  yet  been  invested 
with  the  title,  which  is  the  practice  of  the  Bur- 
man  Government.  The  proper  title  of  the  Heir- 
apparent  of  the  Burman  Empire  is  Ingshe-men, 
which  literally  means  “ lord  of  the  east  house 
but  the  origin  of  this  title  I have  not  been  able 
to  ascertain.  The  present  Prince  is  sometimes 
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called  Uung-ran-men,  or  “ lord  of  Rungran, 
which  is  the  name  of  the  district  assigne  to  him 
for  his  support ; but  the  most  common  name  by 
which  he  is  known  is  Sakya-men*  which  the 
Burmans  translate  “ lord  of  the  world.  In  con- 
sequence of  some  auspicious  prodigies  wine, 
took  place  at  his  birth,  particularly  an  eart  - 
quake,  his  great-grandfather,  the  late  King, 
thought  himself  justified  in  giving  nm  ns 
name.  The  more  credulous  among  the  Bur- 
mans  interpreted  the  omen  and  title  literally, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  believe  that  he  was 
doomed  to  be  the  future  conqueror  of  Hindos- 
tan,  and  that  it  was  especially  his  destiny  to  de- 
stroy the  British  Empire  in  that  country  ! Some 
of  his  followers  spoke  openly  to  Mr.  Judson  on 
the  subject,  when  the  latter,  not  knowing  his 
person,  one  day  inquired  who  the  young  Prince 
was  that  was  passing.  “ That,”  said  they  m re- 
ply confidently,  “ is  the  Prince  who  is  doomed 
to  rule  over  all  your  Kula  countries,”  meaning 
the  nations  of  Western  Asia  and  Europe.  This 
was  little  more  than  one  year  before  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  late  war. 

In  returning  home,  we  passed  through  a fa- 

* Sakva  is  a Burman  or  rather  Pali  corruption  of  the  San- 
scrit  word  Clm-kra,  a wheel  or  circle ; and  hence,  according 
to  the  Buddhists,  the  universe,  or  the  system  ol  the  world. 
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6‘kionable  market  in  the  inner  town,  to  which 

the  wives  of  the  Borman  grandees  are  accus- 
tomed occasionally  to  resort  for  their  amuse- 
ment. As  I went  along,  my  attention  was 
struck  with  the  figure  of  a tall  and  venerable- 
looking  person,  whom  I took  at  first  for  an  Ar- 
menian, for  he  was  in  the  Oriental  costume. 
I was  soon  undeceived,  however,  by  one  of  my 
companions.  The  individual  in  question  was  an 
Englishman,  a native  of  the  town  of  Windsor, 
born  a gentleman,  and  brought  up  in  the  naval 
service  of  the  East  India  Company.  It  is  alleged 
that,  for  some  offence  against  the  penal  law,  he 
fled  from  Calcutta  about  forty  years  ago.  He 
had  ever  since  resided  in  the  Burman  dominions, 
often  in  situations  of  public  trust  under  the 
Government,  but  now  out  of  employ.  We  after- 
wards found  that  he  had  been  waiting  for  hours 
to  see  us.  He  was  imprisoned  in  fetters  during 
the  war,  along  with  the  other  Europeans,  with- 
out any  charge  whatsoever  being  made  against 
him.  His  complexion  alone,  as  in  other  cases, 
was  the  principal  evidence  upon  which  he  was 
found  guilty. 

Oct . 24. — Our  promised  visit  to  the  Prince  of 
Sarawadi  was  performed  this  morning.  We 
proceeded  to  his  house,  which  is  in  the  outer 
town,  and  close  to  the  Tennasserim  gate  on  the 
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river  face,  and  arrived  there  at  about  one  o’clock. 
The  fly  of  a large  marquee  was  pitched  in  the 
street,  and  adjoining  to  the  front  of  the  house : 
this,  which  was  laid  with  Chinese  carpets,  and 
where  we  had  the  convenience  of  benches  to 
sit  upon,  served  the  purpose  of  an  ante-room. 
In  this  place  we  were  detained  nearly  an  hour, 
when  we  were  ushered  into  a spacious  hall,  a 
few  steps  raised  from  the  ground,  and  forming 
the  front  part  of  the  Prince’s  palace  ; a tolerably 
good  Burman  wooden  house,  with  a tiled  roof, 
but  destitute  of  all  that  appearance  of  neatness 
and  propriety,  which,  according  to  our  notions, 
is  necessarv  to  comfort  or  convenience.  We 
were  seated  on  carpets,  in  front  of  a handsome 
couch,  which  the  Prince  was  to  occupy.  He 
appeared,  in  a few  minutes,  by  a door  leading 
from  the  inner  apartments.  The  visit,  on  his 
side,  was  intended  to  be  unceremonious  and 
friendly.  He  came,  therefore,  without  any  state- 
sword,  and  in  a neat  undress,  seating  himself  ex- 
actly in  the  position  we  were  in.  He  asked 
after  the  health  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, or  of  the  Governor-General,  for  the  ex- 
pression made  use  of  in  Burman  might  bear 
either  interpretation.  The  words  were  Englit- 
inen,  which  may  equally  mean  the  English 
Ruler,  or  the  King  of  England. 
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He  asked  after  the  health  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Mission,  and,  as  usual,  very  particularly  con- 
cerning our  ages,  telling  us  his  own  age  in  re- 
turn. He  then  conversed  freely  and  cheerfully 
upon  a variety  of  indifferent  topics.  None  of 
the  females  of  the  Prince’s  family  made  their 
appearance,  and  his  suite  was  moderate  in  point 
of  number,  and  very  orderly  in  behaviour.  Be- 
tel, tea,  and  refreshments  were  served  to  us,  as 
at  the  Heir- apparent’s  ; and  presents,  consisting 
of  a ruby-ring,  a Chinese  straw-hat,  and  a lack- 
ered-ware  box,  were  made  to  each  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Mission.  The  Prince  retired,  and 
in  a few  minutes  afterwards  we  came  a wav, 
much  pleased  with  our  reception,  which  wras 
plain,  unostentatious,  but  kind  and  civil.  The 
Prince  is  a man  of  forty  years  of  age.  In  per- 
son and  features  he  much  resembles  the  King, 
and  is  of  a spare  and  light,  but  active  form  : his 
features  are  not  handsome,  but  cheerful  and 
pleasing.  His  manners  are  affable  and  unassum- 
ing, without  being  deficient  in  dignity.  His 
character  is  that  of  a gay,  thoughtless,  and  good- 
natured  man  ; and  in  this  also  he  resembles  his 
Majesty ; but  his  talents  are  of  a somewhat 
higher  order.  He  takes  his  title,  Sarawati-men, 
Lord  or  Prince  of  Sarawadi,  from  the  district 
which  is  so  celebrated  for  its  teak  forests,  and 
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which  is  assigned  to  him  for  his  revenue,  tie 
is  much  beloved  by  the  Iving,  and  is  his  oifly 
full  brother,  as  I have  before  mentioned.  He 
is  rt  the  head  of  the  party  opposed  to  the  Queen’s 
influence.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  late 
war,  he  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies 
opposed  to  the  English,  but  never  did  any  thing 
to  signalize  himself,  and,  in  fact,  never  saw  an 
enemy.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  a maxim  of 
Burman  tactics,  that  the  chiefs  should  keep  at  a 
respectable  distance,  and  out  of  harms  way, 
every  one  in  the  degree  of  Ins  rank  , and  that 
the  soldiery  should  be  thrust  forward  to  fight 
66  the  battles  of  their  country,  at  the  peiil  of 
military  executions,  without  leaders,  and  with- 
out example.  The  founder  of  the  family  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a leader  of  a different  class, 
however,  and  to  have  owed  his  success  as  much 
to  his  firmness  and  personal  courage,  as  to  his 

judgment  and  sagacity. 

This  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  ladies  of 
the  Burman  grandees  to  pay  their  homage  to 
the  Queen  ; to  make  presents,  and  “ ask  pardon” 
for  past  transgressions,  in  the  same  way  as  their 
husbands  had  done  before  of  his  Majesty.  We 
were  anxious  to  see  a part  at  least  of  the  cere- 
monies of  a Burmese  drawing-room,  and  accord- 
ingly passed  by  the  Palace  on  our  return  home. 
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A great  number  of  state  equipages,  that  is  to 
say  of  palanquins,  were  waiting  at  the  gate,  and 
with  them  the  ladies’  female  attendants,  scarce- 
ly any  of  whom  were  admitted  into  the  palace. 
These  were  all  in  dresses  of  ceremony  for  the 
occasion,  and  accommodated  under  temporary 
sheds  thrown  up  for  their  reception.  Some  of 
the  gentlemen  who  stayed  longer  than  myself, 
saw  a number  of  the  ladies  themselves  coming 
out  in  their  court-dresses  ; the  most  remarkable 
pai  t of  w hich  is  a kind  of  coronet  of  gold  and 
black  velvet.  In  all  this,  every  thing  was  pub- 
lic and  open.  The  ladies  wore  no  veils,  and, 
in  short,  no  attempt  wras  made  at  concealment 
in  any  way— a circumstance  in  the  manners  of 
the  Barmans  which  distinguishes  them  in  a re- 
maikable  manner  from  the  nations  of  Western 
India,  but  in  which  they  agree  with  the  Sia- 
mese, and  in  a good  measure  with  the  Cochin 
Chinese  also.  I am  not  sure,  after  all,  that  the 
Burmese  ladies  gain  much  by  this  freedom,  for 
1 stiongly  suspect  that  the  sex  is  upon  the 
whole  treated  with  less  delicacy  and  considera- 
tion than  in  Mohammedan  and  Hindu  coun- 
tries, where  the  most  absolute  seclusion  is  in- 
sisted upon. 

Oct.  %5.‘ — Our  public  visits  were  nearly  com- 
pleted this  morning,  by  our  introduction  to  the 
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Queen’s  brother.  The  dwelling  of  this  person- 
age who  in  consequence  is  beyond  all  compari- 
son’ the  first  subject  of  the  Burman  Govern- 
ment, is  in  the  inner  town,  a short  distance  be- 
yond the  palace.  This  is  a good  house  of  brick 
and  lime,  with  a spacious  and  convenient  court 
in  front.  Our  reception  here  was  far  more  splen- 
did than  at  the  palaces  of  the  Heir-apparent 
and  the  Prince  of  Sarawadi,  and  it  was  eviden 
that  the  owner  had  the  key  of  the  royal  trea- 
sury at  his  command.  A tent  pitched  in  the 
street  in  front  of  the  house  served  as  an  ante- 
room, but  instead  of  benches,  we  had  European 
chairs  to  sit  upon.  We  were  not  detained  here 
above  twenty  minutes,  when  we  were  ushered 
into  the  hall  prepared  for  our  accommodation  : 
this  was  the  front  part  of  the  house.  The  ve- 
randah, or  front  gallery,  through  its  who  e 
length  was  shaded  by  a canopy  of  scarlet  broad- 
dotti,  which  threw  the  most  singular  shade 
upon  every  object  within,  making  the  candles 
especially  appear  as  if  a phosphorescent  light 
issued  from  them.  At  one  end  of  the  hall, 
the  King’s  numerous  band  of  dancing- women, 
richly  and  most  fancifully  attired,  was  playing , 
the  players  were  all  young  females,  and  some 
of  them  very  handsome.  Two  dancing-women, 
still  more  richly  dressed  than  the  rest,  one  m 
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male  and  the  other  in  female  attire,  were  in  ad- 
vance, acting  a kind  of  Burman  opera.  The 
hall  was  crowded  with  chiefs,  and  towards  the 
back  part  of  it  were  a number  of  their  wives 
and  daughters.  The  Queen’s  brother  himself 
made  his  appearance  almost  immediately.  A 
lichly  decorated  couch,  on  whidh  he  commonly 
sits,  was  at  the  back  of  the  hall ; but  instead  of 
occupying  it,  he  placed  himself  upon  the  floor, 
on  the  lowest  of  two  cushions,  and  exactly 
upon  a level  with  us.  His  attitude  was  the 
most  respectful  possible:  he  was  upon  his  knees* 
resting  himself  upon  his  heels,  so  as  effectually 
to  keep  the  soles  of  his  feet  out  of  view — a 
Point  of  indispensable  etiquette  towards  visitors 
of  any  respectability.  We  were  quite  unpre- 
pared for  so  much  condescension.  We  had 
reckoned  at  least  upon  a cold  and  haughty  de- 
meanour, and  even  thought  it  possible  that  the 
favouiite  might  display  some  of  the  assumption 
of  an  upstart,  but  were  agreeably  disappointed. 
His  wife  and  daughter  followed  him  into  the 
hall,  and  seated  themselves  to  his  right  hand, 
but  farther  back.  The  daughter  was  a very 
handsome  young  woman,  about  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  understood  to  be  en- 
gaged in,  marriage  to  the  Prince  of  Mendong, 
a half-brother  of  the  Iving.  He  asked  the 
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same  question  respecting  his  Majesty  or  the 
Governor-General,  which  had  been  put  at  the 
Palace,  and  by  the  Prince  of  Sarawadi.  It  ap- 
peared to  me  at  the  time,  and  since,  that  the 
form  of  expression  was  previously  studied  and 
concerted  between  the  parties.  He  then  asked 
if  we  were  pleasantly  situated,  hegged  to  know 
the  ranks  of  the  different  gentlemen  as  connect- 
ed with  the  Mission,  and  what  particular  ap- 
pointment I held  myself,  befoie  coming  as  En 
voy  to  the  Court.  After  ordering  refreshments 
for  us,  he  retired  for  a short  time,  politely  in- 
timating that  he  wished  to  remove  all  constraint 
and  put  us  at  our  ease  while  we  were  taking 
our  repast,  as  he  was  aware  that  the  position  we 
were  in  was  unusual  and  inconvenient  to  us. 
The  chief  returned  in  a short  time,  renewed  his 
conversation,  and  then  finally  withdrew ; in- 
forming us,  that  if  we  wished  to  view  the  spec- 
tacle exhibiting  in  the  area,  we  should  find  chairs 
and  refreshments  ready  for  us  under  a shed. 
In  passing  through  the  court-yard,  on  our  de- 
parture, we  stopped  for  a few  minutes,  from 
motives  of  civility,  to  see  an  exhibition  of  dan- 
cing-women. Two  of  the  King’s  corps  de  ballet 
were  performing,  considered  the  first  dancers  in 
the  kingdom.  They  displayed  great  agility  in 
their  way : sometimes  they  bent  their  body  back- 
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wards  in  such  a manner  as  to  touch  the  ground 
with  the  head,  and  without  any  assistance  from 
the  hands  to  recover  the  erect  position ; but 
their  movements  were  violent,  their  gestures 
ungraceful,  and  sometimes  a little  indecent. 
They  sung  while  they  danced,  and  in  both  re- 
spects seemed  as  if  they  were  performing  for  a 
wager.  The  presents  given  to  us  upon  this  oc- 
casion were  to  each  a small  ruby-ring,  a broad- 
brimmed  straw  hat,  not  unlike  a lady’s  Leghorn 
bonnet,  and  a handsome  bamboo  betel-box,  of 
Shan  or  Lao  manufacture. 

This  chief  commonly  goes  under  the  name  of 
Men-tha-gyi,  which  may  be  rendered  44  the  great 
Prince.”  This  does  not  seem  to  be  a title  but 
an  epithet  bestowed  upon  him  by  common  con- 
sent through  fear  or  flattery.  The  rich  district 
of  Salen  is  assigned  to  him  for  his  subsistence, 
and  according  to  the  common  usage  he  is  some- 
times called  Salen-men,  or  Lord  of  Salen.  But 
besides  the  income  he  derives  from  this  estate, 
he  has  many  other  sources  of  emolument,  one 
of  the  most  considerable  of  which  is  a duty  of 
one  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  amount  of  the 
Chinese  trade.  While  the  King’s  coffers  are 
empty,  he  and  the  Queen  are  known  to  have 
hoarded  a considerable  treasure  ; for  her  Majesty 
has  an  assignment  upon  the  whole  regular  reve- 
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nue  derived  from  the  Chinese  trade,  besides 

many  other  perquisites. 

Men-tha-gyi  was  a few  years  older  than  the 
Queen,  and  seemed  to  us  about  seven  or  eight 
and  forty  years  of  age.  His  talents  were  not  of 
a distinguished  order,  but  sufficiently  respect- 
able. His  exterior  was  that  of  a very  ordinary 
person  ; his  manners  were  represented  as  reser- 
ved, haughty,  and  austere.  The  almost  unli- 
mited power  he  possessed,  had,  it  is  alleged,  been 
often  exercised  in  deeds  of  oppression,  injustice, 
and  cruelty.  One  striking  example  of  this  came 
under  the  immediate  observation  of  the  Euro- 
pean prisoners  of  war,  which  was  frequently 
mentioned  to  me.  In  the  family  of  Men-tha- 
gyi,  but  not  in  his  seraglio,  there  was  a hand- 
some young  woman  of  the  Cassay  nation : she 
and  a young  man  of  the  same  tribe,  also  in  the 
family,  had  formed  an  attachment  for  each  other. 
Men-tha-gyi,  who  had  some  pretensions  to  the 
young  woman’s  person  himself,  would  not  per- 
mit their  union.  The  young  people  eloped,  but 
no  person  dared  to  afford  them  an  asylum.  They 
were  pursued,  arrested,  and  brought  back.  The 
young  man  was  imprisoned  in  five  pair  of 
shackles,  put  into  the  stocks,  and  finally  starved 
to  death.  When  he  screamed  from  pain  and  suf- 
fering, he  was  beaten  by  the  gaolers  ; and  after 
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six  weeks’  endurance,  his  existence  was  termina- 
ted by  a few  blows  of  a mallet  over  the  head 
and  breast.  Men-tha-gyi,  as  the  gaolers  stated, 
watched  and  directed  his  torture  and  punish- 
ment. The  young  woman  disappeared,  and  had 
never  since  been  heard  of.  This,  according  to 
the  information  of  the  gaolers,  was  the  second 
case  of  the  same  nature  which  had  occurred. 
The  first  took  place  at  Amarapura,  about  three 
years  before.  Men-tha-gyi,  before  the  elevation 
of  his  sister,  is  alleged  to  have  exercised  the 
very  humble  occupation  of  a fishmonger  : the 
Queen’s  aunt  is  even  said  to  have  carried  a bas- 
ket of  fish  upon  her  head,  in  the  exercise  of  a 
still  humbler  branch  of  the  same  calling. 

On  our  return  home,  we  visited  the  King’s 
pagoda  and  his  water-palace,  by  special  leave. 
The  pagoda  is  one  of  the  few  which  resemble 
in  architecture  those  of  Siam.  The  central 
building  is  of  solid  masonry,  with  pillars  half 
European  and  half  Hindustani.  The  materials 
are  excellent,  the  plaster  being  almost  as  smooth, 
white,  and  shining  as  marble.  All  this  excited 
a suspicion  that  the  workmanship  was  exotic, 
and,  on  inquiry,  we  ascertained  that  the  archi- 
tect was  a Hindoo  from  Madras.  The  same 
artist,  we  also  discovered,  had  constructed  the 
handsome  terrace  of  the  palace  before  mentioned. 
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His  Majesty  is  delighted  with  the  temple,  and 
considers  it  a chef-d* ozuvve  of  art.  About  the 
central  building  there  is  a quadrangular  area, 
surrounding  which,  and  of  the  same  form,  there 
is  a covered  gallery  opening  inwards,  and  hav- 
ing the  outer  wall  covered  with  drawings  as 
rude  as  possible.  These,  which  are  called  44  Sia- 
mese paintings”  by  the  11  ur mans,  repiesent  the 
Buddhist  Hell  and  all  its  punishments;  the 
Heaven  of  the  Nats ; but,  above  all,  the  birth, 
education,  adventures,  and  death  of  Gautama. 
Each  group  has  one  very  necessary  accompani- 
ment,— a written  description  telling  what  it  re- 
presents. For  the  satisfaction  of  the  Oiiental 
Mythologist,  I give  the  following  translations 
of  some  of  these  descriptions. 

44  A representation  of  the  birth  of  the  deiky , 
on  the  way  to  X)e-wa-da-ha  near  the  Long-pa-ni 
forest;  his  mother,  the  Queen  Thi-ri-maha-ma- 
ya,  wife  of  Thod-da-da-na,  King  of  Kap-pi-la- 
wat,  standing  upright,  and  holding  a branch  of 
a tree  with  one  hand,  and  her  younger  sister 
with  the  other;  four  Brahmas  (superior  celestial 
beings)  receiving  him  in  a net  of  gems,  and  four 
Kings  of  Nats  (inferior  celestial  beings)  per- 
forming the  same  ceremony  with  a blade  leo- 
pard’s skin,  and  a silk  web  of  earthly  manufac- 
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ture.  He  instantly  takes  seven  steps  to  the 
north,  and  utters  three  words.” 

“ A representation  of  the  4 divine  infant  ’ re- 
ceiving a visit  from  the  hermit  Ka-la-de-wi, 
when  he  placed  his  feet  on  the  hermit’s  head, 
and  forced  an  act  of  homage  from  his  father, 
the  King.” 

“ A representation  of  his  marriage  with  his 
cousin,  Ya-than-da-ya,  daughter  of  Thop-pa- 
bud-d’ha,  King  of  De-wa-da-ha  ; the  splendid 
reception  of  the  bride,  and  the  commencement 
of  felicity,  which,  though  human,  rivalled  that 
of  the  Nats.” 

“ A representation  of  the  Prince  in  his  royal 
chariot,  noticing  the  four  omens,  thrown  in  his 
way  by  supernatural  agency,  viz.  an  old  man,  a 
sick  man,  a dead  man,  and  a priest,  from  a view 
of  which  he  first  conceived  an  idea  of  the  vanity 
of  worldly  enjoyment,  and  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  a future  state  of  existence.” 

“ A representation  of  the  Prince  viewing  the 
sprawling  indelicate  postures  of  his  sleeping  con- 
cubines, at  which  he  took  such  disgust,  that 
without  even  looking  at  his  sleeping  son,  Pa-hu- 
la, reposing  in  the  arms  of  his  wife,  he  renounced 
all  sensual  indulgences,  and  all  social  affections, 
and  fled  into  the  forest.” 
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“ A representation  of  his  combat  with  Mar 
Nat,  the  chief  evil  spirit,  who  undertook  to  op- 
pose his  holy  undertaking.” 

“ A representation  of  the  homage  he  received 
from  all  the  celestial  host,  in  consequence  of  the 
sacrifices  he  made,  and  the  victory  he  obtained.” 

“ A representation  of  his  performing  austeri- 
ties six  vears  in  the  forest  of  U-ru-we-la.” 

%> 

“ A representation  of  the  throne  of  deification 
which  sprung  up  under  the  sacred  fig-tree.” 

“ A representation  of  the  Prince  ascending 
the  throne,  gaining  a final  victory  over  Mar 
Nat,  the  chief  evil  spirit,  and  all  his  legions,  and 
obtaining  the  state  of  a deity  (or  becoming  god, 
JB  ura-tli  ct-keri) 

44  A representation  of  the  homage  paid  him 
by  all  the  celestial  powers,  on  his  becoming  a 
deity.” 

44  A representation  of  his  remaining  seven 
days  on  the  throne  of  deification.” 

44 A representation  of  three  daughters  of  Mar 

Nat  tempting  the  deity.” 

44  A representation  of  the  King  of  the  Nats 
erecting  a tank  for  the  deity  to  wash  his  gar- 
ments in,  with  a flat  rock  to  dry  them  on.” 
c 44  A representation  of  the  deity  exhibiting 
himself  in  the  air,  half -fire  and  half-water,  to  the 
conviction  of  all  rational  beings.” 
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“ A representation  of  the  deity’s  journey  to 
Heaven,  which  he  performed  by  setting  his 
right  foot  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Yu-gan-to, 
and  his  left  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Meru.” 

“ A representation  of  the  deity’s  descent  from 
Heaven,  accompanied  by  the  celestial  host,  by  a 
triple  stair  created  for  the  occasion  ; the  portion 
on  the  right  hand  being  of  gold,  that  on  the 
left  of  silver,  and  that  in  the  middle  of  ruby.” 

Here,  as  in  almost  all  the  modern  Burman 
temples  I have  seen,  the  fanes  containing  the 
principal  images  of  Buddha  are  of  carved  wood, 
gilt  all  over.  Within  the  area  was  pointed  out 
to  us  a circular  fabric  with  a domed  roof : this 
was  the  library  of  the  temple,  but  the  doors 
being  shut,  and  none  of  the  attendants  at  hand, 
we  were  unable  to  gain  admission.  Judging 
from  this  specimen  of  the  Burman  temples,  and 
what  I had  before  seen,  I have  no  scruple  in 
considering  that  they  are  generally  inferior  to 
those  of  Siam,  both  in  magnitude  and  splen- 
dour : the  images  especially  are  much  fewer  and 
smaller.  I had  not  yet  seen  a single  statue  in 
brass,  nor  do  I believe  the  art  of  casting  them 
in  metal  is  known  to  the  Burmans,  although 
daily  practised  by  the  Siamese.  This,  however, 
is  accounted  for  by  the  abundance  of  fine  white 
marble  of  which  the  Burmans  are  possessed,  and 
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of*  which  their  best  statues  are  formed.  The 
richly  carved  wood  of  the  doors,  windows,  and 
roofs  of  the  Siamese  temples  constitutes  their 
best  ornament.  In  the  Burman  temples  there 
is  nothing  comparable  to  it.  While  the  Siamese 
are  spacious  buildings,  open,  diversified,  and 
richly  ornamented  within,  the  majority  of  the 
modern  temples  of  Ava  are  but  solid  masses  of 
brick  and  mortar,  presenting  nothing  but  a mere 
exterior  to  gratify  curiosity.  I may  take  this 
opportunity  of  observing,  that  the  Burman 
priests  seem  to  be  less  numerous  than  those  of 
Siam  : it  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  this,  how- 
ever, that  the  Burmans  are  less  pious  than  their 
neighbours.  This  fact,  and  the  inferiority  of 
the  temples,  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  reli- 
gious charity  of  the  two  people  being  somewhat 
differently  directed.  For  every  temple  in  Siam 
there  seemed  to  be  twenty  in  Ava.  None  but 
the  ricb  and  powerful  build  temples  in  the  first, 
and  the  inferior  classes  are  satisfied  with  mak- 
ing contributions  to  the  edifices  constructed  by 
their  superiors.  Here,  therefore,  large  temples 
only  are  constructed.  In  Ava  every  petty  chief 
builds  his  own  temple,  and  deems  this,  and  not 
the  endowment  of  monasteries,  the  principal 
road  to  salvation.  In  Siam,  a monastery  is  a 
necessary  appendage  to  a temple.  In  Ava,  the 
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monasteries  and  temples  are  separate  and  dis- 
tinct, and  those  who  have  power  over  the  wealth 
of  the  country  alone  can  endow  the  former.  In 
Siam  it  is  the  fashion  for  every  male  inhabitant 
to  enter  the  priesthood  once  in  his  life,  however 
short  the  period.  This  custom  does  not  exist 
among  the  Burmans. 

On  our  return  home  from  our  visit  to  the 
Queen’s  brother,  we  inspected  what  is  called 
his  Burmese  Majesty’s  Water-palace.  It  is  a 
splendid  bauble,  composed  of  two  long  vessels, 
joined  together  by  a platform,  the  prow  and 
stern  of  each  representing  a fabulous  animal, 
richly  carved  and  ornamented.  Over  the  vessels 
there  is  a house  of  several  apartments,  the  hall 
of  audience  containing  the  throne,  being  in 
front.  The  many-storied  roof  of  the  house  is 
covered  with  plates  of  tin,  and  terminates  in  a 
spire  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  high.  The  exte- 
rior of  the  vessels,  the  house  and  spire,  are  all 
richly  gilt.  The  whole  length  of  the  Palace  is 
one  hundred  and  two  feet,  and  its  greatest 
breadth,  including  a gallery  overhanging  the 
vessels  all  round,  forty-four  feet.  The  Wun- 
dauk  of  his  Majesty’s  fleet,  a person  of  no  small 
consequence,  accompanied  us  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  Palace.  This  person  is  the  Ad- 
miral of  all  his  Majesty's  boats,  whether  of  war 
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or  accommodation.  He  informed  us  that  lie  had 
a population  of  fifty  thousand  persons  at  his 
disposal,  by  which  we  understood  the  whole 
number  of  inhabitants  assigned  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  establishment,  including  those 
appropriated  for  the  pensions  or  salaries  of  the 
chiefs.  The  actual  number  of  boats  belonging 
to  the  King  amounts,  I am  told,  to  about  one 
thousand. 

Oct.  26. — The  conference  which  had  been  ap- 
pointed for  to-day  was  put  off  in  consequence  of 
the  death  of  the  first  Atwen-wun’s  chief  wife, 
which  took  place  on  the  night  of  the  24th.  This 
was  intimated  to  us  yesterday,  on  our  return 
from  our  visit  to  the  Queen’s  brother.  We  sent 
compliments  of  condolence  to  the  Atwen-wun, 
and  hearing  that  it  would  be  well  taken,  pro- 
posed to  appear  at  the  funeral ; which,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  was  to  be  a public  one,  and  at- 
tended by  all  the  principal  officers  of  Govern- 
ment. The  place  where  funeral  ceremonies  are 
performed,  is  to  the  west  of  the  city,  close  to 
the  river-side,  and  not  above  three-quarters  of 
a mile  from  our  dwelling.  About  eleven  o’clock, 
word  was  sent  that  the  procession  had  left  the 
city,  and  we  proceeded  to  meet  it.  A conveni- 
ent and  comfortable  open  shed  had  been  spread 
with  carpets,  and  here  we  found  chairs  ready 
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for  ourselves,  and  some  chiefs  of  rank,  the  prin- 
cipal of  whom  were  the  Atwen-wun  Maong-za, 
the  Kyi-wun,  and  the  Myo-lat-wun.  The  pro- 
cession passed  close  to  the  shed,  and  the  Bur- 
man  chiefs  politely  explained  to  us  the  nature 
of  the  ceremony.  The  following  was  the  order 
in  which  it  advanced : — The  insignia  of  the  At- 
wen-wun  were  borne  in  front ; then  came  pre- 
sents for  the  priests,  and  alms  to  be  distributed 
amongst  the  beggars,  consisting  of  sugar-cane, 
bananas,  and  other  fruits,  with  ready-made  gar- 
ments. A shabby  elephant,  on  which  was 
mounted  an  ill-looking  fellow  dressed  in  red,  fol- 
lowed these.  The  man  in  red  had  in  his  hands 
a box,  intended  to  carry  away  the  bones  and 
ashes  of  the  deceased  This,  it  seems,  is  an  ig- 
nominious office,  performed  by  a criminal,  who 
is  pardoned  for  his  services.  Even  the  elephant 
is  thought  to  be  contaminated  by  being  thus 
employed,  and  for  this  reason  an  old  or  maimed 
one  is  selected,  which  is  afterwards  turned  loose 
into  the  forest.  A band  of  music  followed  the 
elephant ; after  which  came  a long  line  of  priest- 
esses, or  nuns,  all  old  and  infirm  ; then  came  ten 
or  twelve  young  women,  attendants  of  the  de- 
ceased, dressed  in  white,  and  carrying  her  in- 
signia. The  state  palankeens  of  the  deceased 
and  her  husband  ; the  bier  ; the  female  relations 
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of  the  family,  carried  in  small  litters,  covered 
with  white  cloths ; the  husband  and  male  rela- 
tions on  foot,  dressed  in  white,  followed  m or- 
der. The  Queen’s  aunt;  the  wives  of  the  Wun- 
oyis,  the  Atwen-wuns,  and  Wun-dauks,  with 
other  females  of  distinction,  closed  the  pioces- 
sion.  The  body  was  conveyed  to  a broad  and 
elevated  brick  terrace,  where  it  was  to  be  burnt. 
yVe  assembled  on  this  to  see  the  ceiemonies 
to  be  performed.  The  coffin,  which  was  veiy 
splendid,  was  stripped  of  the  large  gold  plates 
with  which  it  was  ornamented,  and  the  class 
of  persons  whose  business  it  is  to  burn  the  bo- 
dies of  the  dead,  were  seen  busy  in  preparing 
the  materials  of  the  funeral  pile.  Ibis  is  a 
class  hereditarily  degraded,  living  in  villages 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  and  neld 
to  be  so  impure  that  the  rest  of  the  people 
never  intermarry  with  them.  By  the  common 
people  they  are  called  Thuba-raja,  the  etymo- 
logy of  which  is  uncertain  ; but  their  proper 
name  is  Chandala,  pronounced  by  the  Burmans 
Sandala.  This  is  obviously  the  Sanscrit  name 
of  the  Hindoo  outcasts.  The  Chandalas,  uni- 
ted with  the  lepers,  beggars,  and  coffin-makers? 
are  under  the  authority  of  a Wun,  or  gover- 
nor ; hence  called  Be-so-wun,  or  Governor  of 
the  Four  Jurisdictions.  He  is  also  occasion- 
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.illy  called  A-rwat-wun,  which  maybe  trans- 
lated, « governor  of  the  incurables.”  This  per- 
son is  by  no  means  himself  one  of  the  outcasts, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  a dignitary  of  the  state. 
This  abominable  institution  is  rendered  still 
more  completely  so  by  the  mode  in  which  the 
officer  in  question  is  rewarded  for  his  services. 
Like  all  other  public  functionaries,  he  has  no 
avowed  salary,  but  draws  his  subsistence  from 
the  narrow  resources  of  the  degraded  classes 
whom  he  rules.  The  villages  of  the  lepers,  beg- 
gais,  and  burners  of  the  dead,  are  assessed  by 
him  in  the  usual  manner ; and  being  invested 
with  the  administration  of  justice  over  these  out- 
casts, he  draws  the  usual  perquisites  from  this 
resource.  A considerable  source  of  profit  to  him 
also  is  the  extortion  practised  upon  the  more 
respectable  part  of  the  community,  under  pre- 
text of  their  labouring  under  some  incurable 
and  contagious  disease.  The  scar  of  an  old  sore 
or  wound  will  often  be  sufficient  pretext  to  ex- 
tort money  from  the  individual  marked  with 
it,  to  enable  him  to  escape  from  being  driven 
from  society.  If  a wealthy  individual  have  a 
son  or  daughter  suffering  from  leprosy,  or  a dis- 
ease which  may  be  mistaken  for  it,  he  will  have 
to  pay  dearly  to  avoid  being  expelled,  along  with 
Ins  whole  family,  from  the  city.  The  Chan- 
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dalas,  or  burners  of  the  dead,  were  represented 
to  me  as  having  originated  in  criminals  con- 
demned to  death,  hut  having  their  punishment 
commuted.  They  differ  from  the  Taong-m’hu, 
or  executioners,  in  this,— that  the  punishment 
of  the  former  descends  to  their  posterity  ; wheie- 
as,  that  of  the  latter  is  confined  to  the  indi- 

vidual. 

In  a short  time,  the  mourners,  consisting  of 
the  female  relations  and  servants  of  the  deceas- 
ed, sat  down  at  the  foot  of  the  coffin,  and  began 
to  weep  and  utter  loud  lamentations,  1 heir 
grief,  however,  was  perfectly  under  control ; for 
they  ceased,  as  if  by  word  of  command,  when 
the  religious  part  of  the  ceremony  commenced. 
It  sometimes  happens,  I am  told,  that  when  the 
families  of  the  deceased  have  few  servants  or 
relations,  hired  mourners  are  employed  for  the 
occasions. 

The  first  part  of  the  office  of  the  Chandalas 
was  to  open  the  coffin,  turn  the  body  prone, — 
bend  back  the  lower  limbs, — place  six  gilded 
billets  of  wood  under  its  sides,  and  four  over  it. 
The  Rahans,  or  priests,  had  hitherto  neither 
joined  the  procession  nor  taken  any  share  in  the 
funeral  rites,  but  were  assembled  in  great  num- 
bers under  a shed  at  no  great  distance.  The 
high  priest,  or  Sare-d’hau,  and  another  priest, 
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now  came  forward,  and  along  with  the  husband 
took  in  their  hands  the  end  of  a web  of  white 
cloth,  of  which  the  other  was  affixed  to  the  head 
of  the  coffin.  They  sat  down,  and  the  friends 
and  principal  officers  of  Government  joined 
them.  The  priest,  followed  by  the  assembly 
with  their  hands  joined,  muttered  the  following 
prayer,  or  creed,  viz. " We  worship  Buddha 
44  We  worship  his  law;”  “ We  worship  his 
priests  ; and  then  repeated  the  five  command- 
ments—“ Do  not  kill “ Do  not  steal “ Do 
not  commit  adultery  “ Do  not  lie “ Do  not 
drink  wine.”  The  husband  poured  water  upon 
the  cloth  from  a cocoa-nut  shell,  pronouncing, 
after  the  priest,  these  words  : “ Let  the  deceas- 
ed, and  all  present,  partake  of  the  merit  of  the 
ceremonies  now  performing.”  The  assembly 
pronounced  the  words,  “ We  partake;”  or, 

44  We  accept.”  The  pouring  of  water  upon  the 
ground  is  considered  by  the  Burmans  the  most 
solemn  vow.  It  is  as  if  it  were  calling  the  earth 
to  witness,  or  rather  the  guardian  Nat,  or  tute- 
lary spirit  of  tne  place,  who,  it  is  supposed,  will 
hold  the  vow  in  remembrance,  should  men  for- 
get it.  Two  other  priests  followed  the  first, 
repeating  the  same,  or  similar  prayers  and  cere- 
monies. After  this,  the  company  retired  to 
some  distance,  and  fire  was  set  to  the  funeral 
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pile.  Notwithstanding  the  pomp  and  parade 
of  this  ceremony,  it  was,  upon  the  whole,  not 
solemn,  and  indeed  in  all  respects  scarcely  even 
decorous.  The  persons  not  immediately  con- 
cerned in  the  performance  of  the  funeral-rites, 
laughed  and  talked  as  at  a common  meeting ; 
and  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  seemed  to 
affect  no  one  beyond  the  husband,  the  son,  and 
the  female  relations.  The  spectators  in  general 
seemed  to  view  the  ceremony  with  some  vanity, 
as  a grand  national  and  religious  display,  but 
nothing  farther.  Even  the  husband,  who  shed 
some  tears,  was  not  altogether  insensible  to  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  the  occasion.  He 
turned  round  to  me,  and  said,  Have  } ou  ex 
amined  my  wife’s  paraphernalia  ? There  they 
are  behind  you ; I beg  you  to  look  at  them. 
They  were  all  bestowed  upon  her  by  the  glo- 
rious King.”  The  high-priest,  while  he  was  still 
sitting  on  the  ground,  and  when  he  had  hardly 
done  with  the  prayer,  turned  round,  upon  ob- 
serving us,  laughed  very  heartily,  and  said  un- 
concernedly, “ Who  are  these  strangers  ?”  Kau- 
len  Mengyi,  the  virtual  first  Minister,  who  took 
an  active  share  in  the  ceremony  throughout, 
told  him  who  we  were,  styling  him  “ my  Lord.’ 
He  retired  without  saying  any  thing ; for  to  be- 
tray curiosity  or  interest  in  any  temporal  mat- 
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ter  is  considered  beneath  the  rank,  and  contrary 
to  the  duty  of  the  priesthood,  who  are  to  be 
supposed  constantly  engaged  in  religious  medi- 
tation, and  holding  the  vanities  of  the  world  in 
contempt. 

After  the  pile  was  ignited,  we  retired  to  the 
shed  where  refreshments  were  provided  for  us, 
and  where  we  were  obliged  to  stay  for  an  hour, 
until  the  burning  of  the  body  was  completed. 
During  the  ceremony,  we  were  introduced  to 
the  Wungyi  Kaulen  Mengyi,  and  the  Atwen- 
wun  Maongza.  The  latter  was  a highly  re- 
spectable and  intelligent  individual.  He  had 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  geography,  and  a 
considerable  stock  of  information  upon  general 
questions,  chiefly  from  the  conversation  of  the 
American  missionaries.  He  spoke  familiarly  of 
the  Grand  Lama,  and  the  Buddhism  of  the 
nations  to  the  north  of  Hindostan.  Having 

O 

never  before  heard  that  the  followers  of  Gau- 
tama to  the  eastward  were  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a form  of  worship  similar  to  their  own 
among  the  Tartar  nations,  I inquired  into  the 
sources  of  his  knowledge  : they  were  entirely 
derived  from  European  information;  and  he 
mentioned  to  me  the  mission  of  Captain  Turner 
to  Thibet,  quoting  the  Burman  year  in  which 
it  had  taken  place.  Among  those  who  gave  us 
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their  company  under  the  shed,  was  an  officer 
called  Myo-lat-wun,  or  “ governor  of  vacant 
governments rather  a lucrative  office,  from 
the  frequent  removals  which  are  made.  This 
personage,  a corpulent  and  good-natured  look- 
ing man,  was  husband  to  the  nurse  of  the  little 
Princess,  the  King  and  Queen  s only  child,  and 
hence  his  promotion.  He  had  been  engaged  in 
the  military  operations  against  the  English,  and 
entered  into  conversation  with  Mr.  Montmo- 
rency on  the  subject,  who  found  him  a great 
boaster.  He  said,  for  example,  that  he  himself 
was  a match  for  three  Englishmen  ! I inquired, 
after  coming  home,  into  the  achie\  ements  of 
this  worthy,  and  found  that  he  had  made  but  a 
sorry  figure  in  the  war.  In  one  of  the  engage- 
ments before  Rangoon,  he  was  among  the  fore- 
m0st  to  run  away,  and  is  said  to  have  saved  his 
life  by  hiding  himself  for  two  01  three  days  in 
a dry  well.  He  was  consequently  in  disgrace 
at  Court  for  many  months,  but  had  lately  been 
restored  to  favour  on  account  of  his  connexion. 

Oct  28.  — From  our  first  arrival  at  Ava,  we 
were  very  desirous  of  occupying  a good,  com- 
fortable stone  and  lime  house  at  Sagaing,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  fronting  the 
town  and  palace : this  was  the  property  of  Dr. 
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Price  ; and  while  that  gentleman  was  at  Ran- 
goon, as  already  mentioned,  an  arrangement  had 
been  made  with  him  for  occupying  it,  and  a 
formal  engagement  entered  into,  money  having 
been  advanced  for  its  repair.  Every  obstacle 
however  was  thrown  in  our  way  by  the  Bur- 
man  Government,  from  what  motive  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  say.  We  at  length  acquiesced  in  the 
objections  made,  and  arrangements  were  nearly 
completed  for  extending  and  rendering  more 
convenient  our  present  habitation.  Two  days 
ago,  however,  the  Burman  Government  changed 
its  mind,  and  of  its  own  accord  proposed  our 
immediately  occupying  the  house  at  Sagaing. 
The  King  was  extremely  desirous  of  seeing  the 
steam-vessel  under  weigh,  and  I have  no  doubt 
this  was  one  motive  for  accommodating  us. 
He  was  incog,  in  his  water-palace  as  the  vessel 
passed  up  this  morning,  and  had  a good  view 
of  her.  To  give  her  as  respectable  an  appear- 
ance as  possible,  she  was  decked  out  with  a va- 
riety of  flags  and  colours,  and  the  European 
guard  was  drawn  out  on  the  poop,  with  side- 
arms  only ; for  a particular  request  had  been 
made  that  they  should  dispense  with  their  fire- 
arms; such  is  the  effeminacy  and  distrust  of 
the  Court!  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  we 
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took  possession  of  our  new  dwelling,  which  we 
found,  upon  the  whole,  convenient  and  com- 
fortable. 

Oct.  29.— We  paid  a visit  this  morning  to  the 
widow  of  the  King’s  father,  a prince  who  died 
as  heir-apparent,  and  never  came  to  the  throne. 
He  was  the  same  person  so  frequently  mention- 
ed in  the  Journals  of  Colonel  Symes  and  Cap- 
tain Cox.  He  had  married  first  the  younger, 
and  after  her  death  the  elder  of  two  sisters,  his 
own  relations.  The  King  was  born  of  the  first 
marriage.  His  second  wife,  of  whom  I am  now 
speaking,  was  therefore  at  once  aunt  and  step- 
mother to  his  Majesty.  This  personage  was 
possessed  of  no  political  influence,  but  was  treat- 
ed with  respect,  and  was  wealthy  : her  dwelling 
was  the  best  wooden-house  we  had  seen  ; she 
was  entitled  to  have  it  gilded,  a royal  privilege, 
but  had  not  gone  to  this  expense.  We  were 
received  under  a tent  pitched  for  the  occasion  ; 
after  waiting  in  which  for  a few  minutes,  we 
were  ushered  into  a spacious  hall,  supported  by 
thirty-two  wooden  pillars,  forming  a kind  of 
portico  to  the  main  house.  At  the  back  of  this 
was  the  partition  which  divided  the  hall  from 
her  Majesty’s  apartments.  In  this,  and  at  the 
elevation  of  six  or  seven  feet  from  the  floor, 
there  was  a window  with  gilded  shutters  : these 
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were  soon  thrown  open,  and  showed  us  the 
Princess  sitting  as  if  it  were  in  a niche,  a ve- 
nerable and  respectable-looking  person,  about 
sixty  years  of  age.  None  of  her  relations  or 
attendants  appeared,  but  in  the  same  apartment 
with  us  was  her  son,  th  Prince  of  Men-dong, 
whom  I mentioned  as  being  engaged  to  marry 
the  daughter  of  the  Queen’s  brother,  with  three 
or  four  of  her  grandchildren,  boys  from  four  to 
six  years  of  age.  The  youngest  of  these  was 
son  to  the  late  Prince  of  Tongo,  a full  brother 
of  the  King,  who  died  during  the  war.  This 
child,  after  the  Ing-she-men,  or  heir-apparent, 
was  next  heir  to  the  throne.  The  Princess  put 
to  us  the  very  same  questions,  and  in  the  same 
words,  as  we  had  been  asked  at  the  heir-appa- 
rent’s,  the  Prince  of  Sarawadi’s,  and  the  Queen’s 
brother’s.  Betel,  Burman  tea,  and  refreshments 
were  also  brought  to  us  in  the  same  manner. 
She  accepted  our  presents,  and  presented  each 
of  us  in  return  with  a ruby-ring,  a lacker- ware 
box,  and  two  pieces  of  silk.  The  visit  was  not 
very  interesting.  The  attendance  of  persons  of 
rank  was  very  small,  and  none  of  the  officers  of 
Government  appeared,  except  those  expressly 
directed  to  accompany  us. 

Dr.  Wallich  and  I walked  this  morning  to 
the  village  of  Ivyauk-Sit,  (stone-cutters,)  situ- 
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ated  about  three  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Sa- 
gaing.  This  is  the  place  at  which  the  marble 
images  of  Gautama  are  manufactured  for  the 
whole  kingdom.  There  are  about  thirty  sheds, 
or  manufactories,  and  at  each  we  generally  saw 
about  ten  or  twelve  statues  either  finished  or 
in  progress.  The  range  of  hills  close  at  hand, 
although  composed  of  marble,  does  not  afford 
any  fit  for  statuary,  and  the  material  is  brought 
from  a place  called  Sakyin,  where  there  is  an 
entire  hill  of  pure  white  marble : this  is  ten 
miles  distant  from  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Ira- 
wadi,  and  forty  miles,  or  twenty  taings,  above 
Ava.  The  blocks  of  marble,  rough-hewn  gene- 
rally into  the  form  necessary  to  make  a figure 
of  Buddha  in  the  sitting  posture,  are  conveyed 
to  the  Irawadi  by  land-carriage.  From  hence 
they  are  brought  to  Sagaing  by  water,  and  from 
this  again  by  land  to  the  place  where  the  ma- 
nufacture has  been  conducted, —from  time  imme- 
morial : — the  only  reason  assigned  to  us  for  in- 
curring so  heavy  and  unnecessary  an  expense 
in  conveyance.  Our  inquiries  respecting  the 
marble  quarries  furnish  a remarkable  instance  of 
the  difficulty  of  getting  precise  and  accurate  in- 
formation among  a people  so  incurious  in  such 
matters  as  the  Burmans.  Sometimes  we  were 
told  that  the  quarries  were  fifty  miles  distant 
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from  Ava;  but  no  one  could  tell  the  name  of  the 
place.  At  other  times  we  were  confidently  in- 
formed that  they  were  in  the  range  of  the  Sa- 
gaing  hills,  two  or  three  miles  distant  only. 
With  this  last  impression,  we  arrived  at  the 
place  of  manufacture ; and  it  was  not  until  we 
had  conversed  with  those  immediately  concerned 
in  the  business,  that  we  learnt  the  truth. 

The  statuary  marble  used  by  the  Burmans  is 
a primitive  limestone ; it  is  large-grained  and 
highly  crystallized ; its  colour  is  a snow-white, 
with  a semi-translucency,  and  it  is  capable  of  re- 
ceiving a high  polish ; it  is  devoid  of  fissures, 
and  free  from  streaks  and  all  discolouration. 
Some  of  the  fragments  which  we  examined  in 
the  shops  contained  a few  rare  particles  of  mica ; 
and  the  manufacturers  informed  us,  that  now 
and  then  they  found  in  it  an  ore,  which  they 
said  was  that  of  lead  ; but  they  could  not  supply 
us  with  any  specimens.  The  means  used  for 
cutting  and  fashioning  the  marble  into  statues 
are  extremely  rude  : they  consist  of  an  iron 
chisel,  or  rather  punch,  and  a wooden-mallet. 
The  prominent  parts  are  smoothed  down  by  the 
successive  use  of  bits  of  sandstone,  of  various  de- 
grees of  fineness ; and  the  last  polish  is  given 
with  a soft  stone,  which  I believe  to  be  a clay- 
iron  ore.  This  last  part  of  the  operation  is  very 
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successfully  performed  by  the  Burmans.  In 
every  other  respect,  the  statues  are  as  rudely 
fashioned  as  possible.  They  are  almost  all  in 
the  same  attitude : the  form  and  position  of  the 
limbs  are  the  same ; the  head  and  features  are 
the  same ; and  there  is  no  room  in  any  respect 
for  the  display  of  taste,  fancy,  or  talent,  the 
whole  operation  being  purely  mechanical,  and 
this  of  the  lowest  order.  The  statues  of  Budd- 
ha, in  the  ancient  temples  of  Java,  sculptured 
of  the  inferior  material  of  trap-rock,  are  Grecian 
forms  in  comparison  to  the  Burman  images.  The 
largest  block  of  marble  which  we  measured  was 
five  cubits  long  by  three  broad,  and  its  thickness 
about  a cubit  and  a half.  Statues  are  manufac- 
tured of  all  sizes,  from  this  down  to  a few  inches 
in  length.  A block  of  marble,  two  cubits  long, 
was  valued  to  us,  at  the  place  of  manufacture,  at 
fifteen  ticals.  Another  rough  block,  measuring 
in  length  three  cubits,  was  valued  at  twenty -five 
ticals,  and  when  sculptured  would  cost  eighty. 

Oct.  31. — I made  an  excursion  this  morning 
into  the  range  of  hills  immediately  behind  our 
residence,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Wallich.  Our 
walk  took  us  three  hours,  in  which  time  we  as- 
cended to  the  tops  of  some  of  the  hills  compos- 
ing the  range,  and  examined  several  of  the  quar- 
ries from  which  limestone  is  extracted  for  burn- 
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ing.  As  far  as  we  could  determine,  every  part 
of  the  range  is  marble.  At  the  foot,  and  close 
to  the  river,  the  rock  contains,  embedded,  horn- 
blende and  serpentine.  This,  which  from  its 
situation  is  most  easily  obtained,  affords  lime  of 
inferior  quality.  The  quarries  towards  the  top 
of  the  ridge  exhibit  nothing  but  white  marble^ 
in  a high  state  of  crystallization,  and  with  few 
extraneous  ingredients.  It  is  however  in  small 
blocks,  often  undergoing  decomposition,  and  its 
colour  is  less  pure  than  that  of  the  statuary  mar- 
ble brought  from  a distance : it  makes  the  best 
lime,  which  is  sold  on  the  spot  unslaked,  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  ticals  of  coarse  silver  for  two 
thousand  viss,  or  about  eleven  shillings  and  four- 
pence  per  ton.  The  quantity  manufactured  is 
very  great,  chiefly  for  the  construction  of  tem- 
ples. With  these  the  hills  are  crowded  to  an 
inconceivable  extent. 

Two  days  ago,  we  had  crossed  the  Irawadi  to 
its  eastern  bank,  where  there  is  a rocky  pro- 
montory, called  Shwe-kyet-ret,  (“  where  the 
golden  fowl  scratches,”)  with  some  spacious  tem- 
ples built  upon  it.  This  exactly  fronts  the  ter- 
mination of  the  ridge  of  Sagaing  hills,  which 
is  also  a bluff  promontory ; the  river  between 
them  being  very  narrow,  not,  I suppose,  ex- 
ceeding nine  hundred  yards  in  breadth.  From 
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this  spot  there  is  a fine  view,  at  once  of  Ava 
and  Amarapura  ; affording,  with  a long  reach 
of  the  river  and  the  high  range  of  mountains  to 
the  north,  a landscape  which  is  extensive,  pictu- 
resque, and  beautiful.  The  promontory  on. the 
eastern  bank,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  con- 
nected with  any  range  of  hills  on  the  same  side  of 
the  river,  is,  like  the  Sagaing  hills,  composed  of 
marble  ; but  it  differs  in  its  composition  from 
any  limestone  we  observed  on  the  western  side, 
being  tough,  hard,  and  containing,  besides  horn- 
blende and  serpentine,  a great  deal  of  dissemin- 
ated mica,  and  some  embedded  crystals  of  feldt- 
spar.  We  made  particular  inquiry  of  the  mi- 
ners and  lime-burners  respecting  ores  and  fossil 
remains,  but  could  not  learn  that  they  ever  met 
with  any.  The  limestone  rock,  at  no  place 
which  we  had  yet  examined,  bore  any  appear- 
ance of  stratification.  Both  at  the  bottom  and 
top  of  the  range,  it  is  generally  in  a state  of 
disintegration,  and  on  the  surface  undergoing 
considerable  decomposition. 

The  rain  which  fell  on  the  17th,  18th,  and 
19th,  caused  the  river  to  swell  greatly,  and  it 
rose  between  two  and  three  feet.  It  did  not 
begin  to  subside  again  till  the  26th,  but  since 
that  time  it  fell  rapidly.  The  cold  season  may 
be  calculated  to  have  commenced  on  the  latter 
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day,  when  we  had  the  first  morning  fog,  and 
the  thermometer  fell  to  72.  At  day-break,  it 
was  now  so  chill,  that  the  protection  of  a 
blanket  became  necessary.  Through  the  day 
it  was  still  warm,  and  the  thermometer  rose  to 
84  at  two  o’clock.  The  weather  was  calm,  the 
sky  serene  and  cloudless.  At  night  heavy 
dews  fell. 

Nov.  2. — On  the  30th  ult.  the  King  and 
Queen,  with  the  principal  part  of  the  Court, 
made  a visit  to  a celebrated  Pagoda,  at  Amara- 
pura,  leaving,  as  was  customary  upon  such  oc- 
casions, her  Majesty’s  brother  in  charge  of  the 
town  and  palace,  as  being  the  individual  most 
in  the  confidence  of  the  King.  Their  Majesties 
returned  very  late  at  night,  and  the  great  offi- 
cers who  ought  to  have  received  them,  were 
not,  it  would  appear,  sufficiently  alert  : they 
expected  the  royal  party  to  return  by  water, 
and  arrangements  were  made  accordingly;  but, 
contrary  to  expectation,  it  returned  by  land. 
For  this  faux  pas , three  Wungyis,  all  the 
Wundauks  and  Atwenwuns,  were  put  into  the 
common  prison,  in  three  pair  of  irons:  they 
were  liberated  the  following  morning,  at  the 
intercession  of  Kaulen  Mengyi,  who  happened 
not  to  be  inculpated.  The  old  Governor  of 
Bassein,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Guard  of  Swords- 
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men,  when  they  called  upon  us  after  this  affair, 
spoke  freely  upon  the  subject,  laughed  very 
heartily  at  the  mishap  of  the  Ministers,  and 
seemed  to  consider  the  punishment  as  a very 
proper,  necessary,  and  suitable  one. 

I learnt  last  night,  from  good  authority,  that 
the  Court  Historiographer  had  recorded  in  the 
National  Chronicle  his  account  of  the  war  with 
the  English.  It  was  to  the  following  purport : 
— In  the  years  1186  and  87,  the  Kula-pyu,  or 
white  strangers  of  the  West,  fastened  a quarrel 
upon  the  Lord  of  the  Golden  Palace.  They 
landed  at  Rangoon,  took  that  place  and  Prome, 
and  were  permitted  to  advance  as  far  as  Yan- 
dabo  ; for  the  King,  from  motives  of  piety  and 
regard  to  life,  made  no  effort  whatever  to  oppose 
them.  The  strangers  had  spent  vast  sums  of 
money  in  their  enterprise  ; and  by  the  time  they 
reached  Yandabo,  their  resources  were  exhaust- 
ed, and  they  were  in  great  distress.  They  peti- 
tioned the  King,  who,  in  his  clemency  and  ge- 
nerosity, sent  them  large  sums  of  money  to  pay 
their  expenses  back,  and  ordered  them  out  of 
the  country. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Conferences  renewed. — Employment  of  Spies. — Description 
of  the  hills  of  Sagaing. — Monthly  Proclamation  of  the  Bur- 
mese enforcing  good  Morals.  — History  and  description  of 
a man  covered  with  hair. — Conference. — Letters  and  dis- 
patch intercepted. — ’Visit  to  the  great  temple  of  Kaong- 
m hu-d  hau,  and  description  of  it. — Conference. — Excursion 
to  a Salt  Lake,  and  account  of  the  Manufacture  of  Salt. — 
Conference. 

JSov.  3. — Yesterday  and  the  day  before  the 
Burmese  officers  were  busy  in  preparing  a Te, 
or  shed,  on  the  river-side,  for  the  conferences  : 
their  peculiar  notions  would  not  allow  them  to 
hold  them  at  our  dwelling,  where  there  was 
ample  room,  and  where  all  parties  might  have 
been  more  conveniently  accommodated.  At  ten 
o clock  to-day  they  made  their  appearance,  and 
we  met  them  at  the  Te,  which  was  not  above 
yards  from  our  door.  The  Myowun,  or 
Governor  of  Sagaing,  a respectable  and  intelli- 
gent man,  sat  down  with  the  other  officers,  with- 
out however  taking  any  share  in  the  discussions. 
The  conferences  commenced  by  the  Burmese  of- 
ficers pioaucing  their  own  draft  of  the  Commer- 
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cial  Treaty,  which  was  read  and  briefly  explain- 
ed to  me  by  Mr.  Judson.  In  this  the  subject  of 
the  fourth  article  of  the  draft,  heretofore  discus- 
sed, and  which  related  to  the  trade  on  the  fron- 
tier, was  omitted. 

E.  It  is  impossible  for  me  at  present  to  offer 
any  opinion  regarding  the  document  now  pro- 
duced until  a translation  of  it  shall  have  been 
made.  I beg  you  to  furnish  me  with  a copy, 
and  at  our  next  meeting  the  subject  of  it  will 
undergo  discussion. 

B.  We  will  immediately  furnish  the  copy 
you  require. 

A copy  of  the  draft  was  made  and  delivered. 
The  Burman  commissioners  then  produced  a 
paper,  containing  certain  propositions  of  a po- 
litical nature : the  substance  of  it  was  briefly 
translated  by  Mr.  Judson. 

E.  I request  that  a copy  of  this  paper  may 
be  furnished  to  me,  and  at  our  next  conference 
I will  offer  my  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  it. 

B.  The  copy  you  require  will  be  furnished. 

The  writers  proceeded  to  make  a copy,  which 
was  furnished  accordingly.  The  next  meeting 
was  appointed  for  the  5th. 

This  conference,  although  little  was  done  ex- 
cept reading  two  short  papers,  occupied  about 
three  hours,  owing  to  the  time  taken  up  in 
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topping  the  latter;  for  with  the  Burmans,  as 
well  as  most  other  Oriental  people,  writing  is  a 
tedious  process,  and  the  expedition  and  expert- 
ness with  which  European  manuscripts  are  tran- 
scribed is  a matter  of  wonder  to  them.  I omit- 
ted to  mention,  that  at  all  our  former  meetings, 
several  spies  had  been  present  from  the  different 
parties  of  tire  Palace,  not  so  much  to  watch  our 
proceedings  as  the  conduct  of  their  own  officers. 
All  public  matters  are  discussed  by  the  Burmans 
with  open  doors ; a feature  of  their  despotical 
Government  not  very  easily  explained,  but  I 
rmagine  chiefly  owing  to  apathy  and  careless- 
ness, and  certainly,  at  all  events,  not  originating 
in  any  desire  on  the  part  of  those  in  authority 
to  allow  the  people  a share  in  their  own  govern- 
ment. This  custom  gives  easy  admission  to 
spies  and  informers.  Among  the  worthies  of 
this  class,  our  officers,  who  were  with  the  army, 
recognized  one  man  who  spoke  English,  and 
who  had  been  discovered  in  our  camp  as  a spy 
of  the  Burmese  General,  Bandula.  His  detec- 
tion on  this  last  occasion  arose  from  the  drollery 
of  a sailor,  who  asked  him  if  he  would  have  “ a 
glass  of  grog  he  forgot  himself,  made  a dis- 
tinct reply  in  English,  and  finally  acknowledged 
himself  to  be  a spy  sent  by  Bandula,  particularly 
to  gain  information  respecting  the  steam-vessel, 
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on  board  of  which  he  was  discovered.  He  re- 
ceived no  punishment,  for  severities  of  any 
kind  were  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the  Bri- 
tish Commander,  and  the  enemy  was  too  con- 
temptible to  render  them  necessary.  On  the 
contrary,  the  spy  was  taken  into  service  as  a 
groom,  in  which  situation  he  continued  until 
the  army  arrived  at  Melloon,  when  he  quietly 
went  over  to  his  countrymen.  At  the  confer- 
ences, his  chief  business  seemed  to  be  to  watch 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Lanciego,  close  to  whom 
he  placed  himself,  watching  attentively  every 
word  that  passed  between  him  and  us;  yet,  I 
am  convinced,  understanding  very  little. 

On  returning  home,  Mr.  Judson  made  literal 
translations  of  the  Borman  draft  of  a Commer- 
cial Treaty,  and  propositions.  They  were  as 
follow  : — 

“ Commercial  Treaty. — Article  1. — Peace 
being  made  between  the  great  country  governed 
by  the  English  Ruler,  (Englit-men,)  the  India 
Company’s  Ruler,  (India  Company  Baren,)  and 
the  great  country  of  Ra-ta-na-pu-ra,  (City  of 
Gems,  Sanscrit,)  which  rules  over  Thu-na-pa-ra, 
Tam -pa- di-pa,*  and  many  other  great  countries; 

* These  two  words,  the  first  applied  to  the  region  east  of 
the  Irawadi,  and  the  second,  to  that  west  of  it,  are  Pali  cor- 
ruptions of  Sanscrit  words,  meaning,  respectively,  the  coun- 
try of  gold,  and  the  country  of  copper. 
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when  English  merchants  from  the  country  of 
the  English  Ruler,  and  Burmese  merchants  from 
the  country  of  the  Burmese  King,  pass  from 
one  country  to  the  other,  selling  and  buying 
merchandise,  the  warders  at  the  entrances  and 
outlets,  the  established  gate-keepers  of  the  coun- 
try, shall  make  inquiry  as  usual,  but  without 
demanding  any  money  ; and  all  English  mer- 
chants coming  truly  for  the  purpose  of  trade 
with  merchandise,  shall  be  suffered  to  pass  with- 
out hinderance  or  molestation.  The  Govern- 
ments of  both  countries,  also,  shall  permit  ships 
with  cargoes  to  enter  ports,  and  carry  on  trade, 
giving  them  the  utmost  protection  and  security. 

“ Art . 2. — The  transportation  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver from  one  country  to  the  other  shall  not  be 
prohibited,  nor  shall  duties  be  taken  on  those 
articles.  In  regard  to  such  exportation,  when 
merchandise  of  use  in  one’s  own  country  are 
brought  from  another  country,  things  sold  for 
gold  and  silver  are  to  be  sold,  and  things  ex- 
changed for  piece-goods,  and  other  articles  in 
demand  in  one’s  own  country,  are  to  be  ex- 
changed. And,  notwithstanding  the  exporta- 
tion of  gold  and  silver  has  always  been  pro- 
hibited, since  now  the  English  and  Burmese 
Governments  have  formed  a grand  friendship, 
when  English  merchants  come  in  boats  and  ships 
to  Burmese  ports  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  they 
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shall,  after  paying  the  customary  duties,  sell  the 
goods  which  remain,  and  the  gold  and  silver  for 
which  the  goods  are  sold,  English  merchants  may 
take  away.  And  if  they  wish  to  buy  and  take 
away  goods,  they  shall  be  allowed  to  do  so.  And 
the  gold  and  silver  taken  away  without  prohibi- 
tion shall  pay  no  duties.  When  Burmese  mer- 
chants also  come  in  boats  and  ships  to  English 
ports  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  they  shall,  after 
paying  the  customary  duties,  sell  the  goods 
which  remain,  and  take  away  the  gold  and 
silver  for  which  the  goods  are  sold,  if  they 
wish  to  do  so.  But  if  not,  they  shall  be  allow- 
ed to  buy  and  take  away  without  hinderance, 
and  without  paying  duties,  such  piece-goods, 
muskets,  flints,  powder,  and  other  rarities  and 
articles  of  use,  as  they  may  desire. 

“ Art.  3. — Ships  whose  breadth  of  beam  (en- 
trance of  the  hold)  is  eight  royal  cubits  of 
twenty  English  inches,  and  all  ships  of  smaller 
size,  whether  Burman  merchants  entering  an 
English  port  under  the  Burman  flag,  or  Eng- 
lish merchants  entering  a Burmese  port  under 
the  English  flag,  shall  be  subject  to  no  other 
demands  besides  the  payment  of  duties  and 
the  fees  on  the  passport  at  quitting,  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  ticals  of  inferior  silver.  Nor  shall 
pilotage  be  demanded,  unless  the  captain  volun- 
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tarily  require  a pilot.  However,  when  ships 
arrive,  information  shall  be  given  to  the  officer 
stationed  at  4 the  entrance  of  the  sea.’  In  re- 
gard to  vessels  whose  breadth  of  beam  exceeds 
eight  cubits,  it  shall,  with  them,  be  according 
to  ancient  custom. 

“ A?'t.  4. — English  and  Burmese  merchants 
passing  from  one  country  to  the  other,  and  re- 
siding, shall,  on  desiring  to  return  to  their  own 
country,  be  allowed  to  do  so.  They  shall  not 
be  hindered  from  going  to  whatever  country, 
and  by  whatever  vessel,  they  may  desire.  They 
shall  also  be  allowed  to  sell  their  goods  and  pro- 
perty, and  take  away  the  value,  together  with 
property  unsold,  wife,  sons,  and  daughters,  with- 
out hinderance,  or  any  expense  incurred. 

44  Art.  5. — English  and  Burmese  vessels  meet- 
ing with  contrary  winds,  or  sustaining  damage 
in  masts,  rigging,  &c.  or  suffering  shipwreck 
on  the  shore,  shall,  according  to  the  laws  of 
charity,  receive  all  possible  assistance ; and 
whatever  property  may  remain,  in  case  of 
shipwreck,  shall  be  restored  to  the  rightful 
owner.  * 

* The  Burman  word  Baren,”  used  in  this  document, 
means  sovereign.  The  Burmese  suppose  the  word  Company 
to  be  a title  of  the  Governor-General.  It  is  almost  unneces- 
sary to  say,  that  the  East  India  Company,  as  such,  is  wholly 
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“ Burmese  Propositions. — 1.  According 
to  the  Royal  order  of  the  English  Ruler,  ap- 
pointing a Commissioner,  Crawfurd  is  a wise 
and  distinguished  man.  He  is  to  proceed  to  the 
Royal  country  of  the  most  excellent  glorious 
Burman  Monarch,  and  respectfully  there  make 
obeisance  and  offer  presents.  And  he  is  to  dis- 
cuss mercantile  matters,  and  whatever  may  be 
suitable  for  discussion  . Thus  he  is  commission- 
ed. What  Crawfurd  says,  the  English  Ruler 
says.  According  to  the  Third  Article  of  the 
Treaty  of  Yandabo,  Aracan,  Ramree,  Sandoway, 
and  Cheduba,  must  be  given  up ; and  according 
to  the  Sixth  Article,  Y£,  Tavoy,  Mergui,  and 
Tennasserim,  with  their  territories.  According 


unknown  to  them.  During  the  war,  a very  curious  illustra- 
tion of  this  fact  came  under  the  immediate  notice  of  the  Bri- 
tish officers  in  Ava.  A person  of  some  notoriety  at  the  time, 
called  the  Raj-guru,  a Brahmin,  and  the  principal  Court 
astrologer,  had  been  employed  by  the  Burmese  Government 
as  a secret  emissary  in  Bengal.  After  his  detection,  he  was 
employed  by  us  as  an  agent,  in  our  endeavours  to  bring  about 
a peace.  In  this  capacity  he  repaired  to  Ava,  but  never  re- 
turned. After  the  capture  of  Melun,  his  Correspondence  was 
discovered  in  the  stockade,  and  it  was  found  that  he  had  been 
intriguing  in  our  very  camp,  and  furnishing  the  enemy  with 
intelligence.  In  this  Correspondence,  when  he  spoke  of  the 
Governor-General  personally,  he  invariably  and  unceremoni- 
ously gave  him  the  name  of  “ Company,”  and  no  other. 
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to  the  Fifth  Article,  also  one  crore  of  rupees 
must  be  paid.  Of  the  crore  of  rupees,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Burman  weight,  seventy -five  thou- 
sand, two  parts  have  been  paid,  and  two  parts 
still  remain.  Thus,  in  various  points,  the  Eng- 
lish Government  and  the  Burmese  Government 
must  have  formed  a grand  friendship.  The 
officers  of  Government,  also,  in  meeting  one 
another,  have  conceived  mutual  love.  It  is 
suitable  to  take  into  consideration  the  affair  of 
refunding  the  expenses.  Aracan,  Ramree,  San- 
doway,  Cheduba,  Ye,  Tavoy,  Mergui,  and  Ten- 
nasserim,  have  always  belonged  to  the  royal 
country.  In  regard  to  the  above  said  towns 
and  territories,  and  the  business  of  money,  since 
peace  has  taken  place,  measures  ought  not  to  be 
adopted  as  if  the  countries  were  at  war.  The 
ambassador  Crawfurd  is  Commissioner  and 
Agent  ot  the  English  Ruler.  There  is  ground 
here  for  securing  in  perpetuity  a kind  feeling 
between  the  two  countries.  As  the  officers  and 
confidential  members  of  the  two  Governments 
are  well  disposed  towards  one  another,  and  ex- 
hibit proofs  of  mutual  affection,  so  it  is  suitable 
that  we  should  appropriate  and  take  charge,  as 
we  have  uniformly  appropriated  and  taken 
charge  of  old. 

“ 2.— According  to  the  Second  Article  of  the 
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Treaty  of  Yandabo,  which  requires,  that  if 
Gumbheer  Singh  desire  to  return  and  remain 
at  Munnipore,  he  shall  do  so.  Gumbheer  Singh 
shall  remain  quietly  and  happily  at  Munnipore. 
But  let  him  not  trespass  on  the  city  of  Mwe- 
ren,  and  other  cities  and  villages  west  of  the 
Kyen-dwen  river,  which  are  Burmese  territory. 
Let  not  officers  and  soldiers  appointed  by  the 
Burmese  Government  be  stationed  at  Munni- 
pore,  nor  officers  and  soldiers  appointed  by  the 
English  Government.  Let  Gumbheer  Singh 
remain  quietly,  and  take  care  of  his  own  coun- 
try as  he  will.” 

Nov.  4.— This  morning  I rode  out  with  Mr. 
Chester  about  four  miles  on  the  road  to  Mon- 
chabo  and  Munnipore,  passing  through  the 
range  of  the  Sagaing  hills.  These  run  in  a 
direction  south-east  and  north-west,  and  are 
composed  of  two  distinct  ranges,  with  a narrow 
valley  intervening.  The  northern  range  is  much 
the  highest,  and  some  of  the  hills  here  appear 
about  four  hundred  feet  high.  The  southern 
range  is  low,  and  probably  does  not  exceed  a 
hundred  or  a hundred  and  twenty  feet.  Two 
days  ago,  the  fall  of  the  river  enabled  me  to 
examine  more  carefully  the  formation  of  the 
high  range,  where  it  terminates  on  the  Ira  wadi. 
The  lowest  rock  here  was  found  to  be  mica 
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slate.  Lying  over  it  was  limestone  in  different 
states  of  disintegration  and  decomposition.  Far- 
ther up  was  found  variegated  marble,  with  dis- 
seminated black  and  green  schorl.  At  the  top 
of  the  hills,  as  I have  already  mentioned,  the 
rock  is  a white  and  highly  crystallized  lime- 
stone. Proceeding  westward,  the  range  be- 
comes gradually  lower,  and  here  is  found  a 
fine  grained  blue  limestone.  This  rock,  in 
some  situations,  is  in  a state  of  complete  disin- 
tegration, appearing  like  a mass  of  dry  mud  and 
clay,  with  fragments  of  the  limestone  dissemi- 
nated through  it.  Of  the  southern  range,  the 
higher  portion  is  composed  also  of  blue  lime- 
stone ; but  the  lower,  or  northern  portion,  to- 
wards Sagaing,  is  generally  a mass  of  sand,  with 
a large  intermixture  of  decomposed  limestone 
rock.  In  general,  this  was  very  soft ; but  in  a 
few  situations  it  was  indurated  so  as  to  compose 
a silicious  limestone  exactly  resembling  that 
which  we  had  found  at  Lungyi,  and  other  parts 
of  the  banks  of  the  river  farther  down.  In  one 
place  I found  a detached  fragment  of  mica  slate, 
but  could  not  discover  the  rock  itself.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  sandstone  and  lime  rest  upon  it, 
—We  found  the  road  running  through  the  valley 
a very  good  one,  and  frequented  by  wheel-car- 
riages : it  leads  to  Mengwan  and  Moksobo, 
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called  by  Europeans  Monchabo.  The  first,  dis- 
tant six  taings,  or  twelve  miles,  from  Sagaing, 
is  celebrated  for  a temple  of  immense  size,  built 
by  the  late  King;  and  the  last,  ten  taings,  is 
well  known  as  the  birth-place  and  seat  of  Go- 
vernment of  Alompra.  We  ascended  a consi- 
derable way  up  the  higher  range,  from  which  a 
beautiful  and  magnificent  prospect  of  the  lower 
country  is  presented  : this  consists  of  the  towns 
of  Ava  and  Sagaing,  the  river  with  its  islands, 
the  lake  Remyat-gyi’-ang,  with  the  stupendous 
temple  of  Kaon g-m’li u-d’h  au  on  its  banks  close 
below.  Both  ranges  are  covered  with  temples 
innumerable.  Sometimes  the  sides  of  the  de- 
composed rocks  are  excavated  to  the  distance  of 
twenty  or  thirty  yards,  and  these  shafts,  cased 
with  brick  and  mortar,  form  the  principal  por- 
tion of  the  temple,  the  outer  wall  and  a portion 
of  the  roof  only  being  visible.  In  one  low  tem- 
ple of  this  description  we  found  a recumbent 
image  of  Gautama,  occupying  the  whole  build- 
ing, and  of  the  enormous  length  of  very  nearly 
seventy-five  feet,  each  foot  measuring  twelve 
feet.  The  soles  were  sculptured  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  foot  of  Guatama  is  always  repre- 
sented, with  a great  variety  of  emblematic  and 
hieroglyphic  figures.  The  temples  and  statues 
are  generally  very  ill  constructed:  of  the  latter, 
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few  were  of  marble  ; and  the  former,  although 
at  first  sight  making  a good  appearance,  were 
built  of  very  crude  materials,  and  even  the  most 
recent  were  often  found  in  a state  of  dilapida- 
tion. The  44  religious  merit”  consists  in  building 
a huge,  costly,  and  showy  edifice  : there  is  none, 
apparently,  in  building  a durable  one,  and  very 
little  in  repairing  or  restoring  an  old  one.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Sagaing  accordingly,  there  are  to 
be  seen  several  half-finished  structures  of  enor- 
mous magnitude,  the  founders  having  died  while 
they  were  in  progress,  and  no  one  afterwards 
thinking  it  worth  while  to  complete  the  work. 
The  most  remarkable  example  of  this  is  in  the 
celebrated  temple  at  Mengwan,  upon  which  an 
enormous  expense  was  lavished,  which  was  an 
object  of  solicitude  with  the  late  King  for  half 
his  life;  but  which  is  incomplete,  because  he 
died  while  it  was  in  progress.  The  country 
through  which  we  passed  is  very  sterile,  and 
without  any  other  cultivation  than  fruit  trees, 
and  a few  patches  of  cotton  and  pulses. 

Dr.  Stewart  and  Lieutenant  Montmorency 
walked  through  the  town  of  Ava  this  morning, 
and  encountered  the  procession  which,  once  a 
month,  at  the  new  moon,  goes  about  the  city 
reading  a proclamation  enjoining  the  inhabi- 
tants to  observe  certain  moral  precepts.  These, 
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besides  the  five  principal  Buddhist  command- 
ments, recommend  to  parents  kindness  to  their 
children,  and  to  children  duty  to  their  parents. 
The  very  aspect  of  the  procession  announced 
temporal  punishment  to  such  as  offended.  It 
was  led  by  the  chief  Taong-m’hu,  or  principal 
hangman,  the  branded  old  malefactor  whom  I 
have  already  described, — a rod  in  one  of  his 
hands,  and  a cord  in  the  other.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  a numerous  band  of  worthies  of  the 
same  profession,  similarly  armed.  After  these 
came  a drum  and  two  gongs,  a party  of  the 
King’s  guards,  a led  horse,  an  elephant  carrying 
a herald  who  read  the  proclamation,  with  three 
heralds  on  horseback.  A copy  of  the  procla- 
mation would  have  been  a great  curiosity,  but 
I could  not  obtain  it. 

We  had  heard  much  of  a person  said  to  be 
covered  all  over  with  hair,  and  who,  it  was  in- 
sisted upon,  more  resembled  an  ape  than  a 
human  being ; a description,  however,  which, 
I am  glad  to  say,  was  by  no  means  realized  by 
his  appearance.  Having  expressed  a curiosity 
to  see  this  individual,  the  King  politely  sent 
him  over  to  our  dwelling  some  days  ago,  and 
Dr.  Wallich  and  I took  down  on  the  spot  the 
following  account  of  himself  and  his  history. 
His  name  was  Shwe-Maong,  and  he  stated 
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himself  to  be  thirty  years  of  age.  He  was  a 
native  of  the  district  of  Maiyong-gyi,  a coun- 
try of  Lao,  situated  on  the  Saluen,  or  Mar- 
taban river,  and  three  months’  journey  from 
Ava.  The  Saubwa,  or  chief  of  the  country, 
presented  him  to  the  King  as  a curiosity  when 
a child  of  five  years  of  age,  and  he  had  remained 
in  Ava  ever  since.  His  height  was  five  feet 
three  inches  and  a half,  which  is  about  the  or- 
dinary stature  of  the  Burmese.  His  form  was 
slender,  if  compared  with  the  usually  robust 
make  of  the  Hindoo-Chinese  races,  and  his  con- 
stitution as  rather  delicate.  In  his  complexion 
there  was  nothing  remarkable,  although  upon 
the  whole  he  was  perhaps  rather  fairer  than  the 
ordinary  run  of  Burmese.  The  colour  of  his 
eyes  was  a dark  brown,  not  so  intense  as  that 
of  the  ordinary  Burman.  The  same  thing  may 
be  said  of  the  hair  of  the  head,  which  was  also 
a little  finer  in  texture,  and  less  copious. 

The  whole  forehead,  the  cheeks,  the  eyelids, 
the  nose,  including  a portion  of  the  inside,  the 
chin — in  short,  the  whole  face,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  red  portion  of  the  lips,  were  covered 
with  a fine  hair.  On  the  forehead  and  cheeks 
this  was  about  eight  inches  long ; and  on  the 
nose  and  chin,  about  four  inches.  In  colour,  it 
was  of  a silvery  grey  ; its  texture  was  silky,  lank, 
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and  straight.  The  posterior  and  interior  surface 
of  the  ears,  with  the  inside  of  the  external  ear, 
were  completely  covered  with  hair  of  the  same 
description  as  that  on  the  face,  and  about  eight 
inches  long : it  was  this  chiefly  which  contri- 
buted to  give  his  whole  appearance  at  first  sight 
an  unnatural  and  almost  inhuman  aspect.  He 
may  be  strictly  said  to  have  had  neither  eye- 
lashes, eyebrows,  nor  beard,  or  at  least  they  were 
supplanted  by  the  same  silky  hair  which  enve- 
loped the  whole  face.  He  stated,  that  when  a 
child  the  whole  of  this  singular  covering  was 
much  fairer  than  at  present.  The  whole  body, 
with  the  exception  of  the  hands  and  feet,  was 
covered  with  hair  of  the  same  texture  and  co- 
lour as  that  now  described,  but  generally  less 
abundant : it  was  most  plentiful  over  the  spine 
and  shoulders,  where  it  was  jive  inches  long  : over 
the  breast  it  was  about  four  inches : it  was  most 
scanty  on  the  fore-arms,  the  legs,  thighs,  and 
abdomen.  We  thought  it  not  improbable  that 
this  singular  integument  might  be  periodically 
or  occasionally  shed;  and  inquired,  but  there 
was  no  ground  for  this  surmise  ; — it  was  quite 

permanent. 

Although  but  thirty  years  of  age,  Shwe-maong 
had,  in  some  respects,  the  appearance  of  a man 
of  fifty -five  or  sixty  : this  was  owing  to  a singu- 
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larity  connected  with  the  formation  of  the  teeth, 
and  the  consequent  falling  in  of  the  cheeks.  On 
inspecting  the  mouth,  it  was  discovered  that 
he  had  in  the  lower  jaw  but  five  teeth,  namely, 
the  four  incisors  and  the  left  canine ; and  in  the 
upper  but  four,  the  two  outer  ones  of  which 
partook  of  the  canine  form.  The  molares,  or 
grinders,  were  of  course  totally  wanting.  The 
gums,  where  they  should  have  been,  were  a hard 
fleshy  ridge,  and,  judging  from  appearances, 
there  was  no  alveolar  process.  The  few  teeth  he 
had  were  sound,  but  rather  small ; and  he  had 
never  lost  any  from  disease.  He  stated,  that  he 
did  not  shed  his  infantine  teeth  till  he  was  twenty 
years  of  age,  when  they  were  succeeded  in  the 
usual  manner  by  the  present  set.  He  also  ex- 
pressly asserted,  that  he  never  had  any  molares  ; 
and  that  he  experienced  no  inconvenience  from 
the  want  of  them. 

The  features  of  this  individual  were  regular 
and  good  for  a Burmese.  The  intellectual  facul- 
ties were  by  no  means  deficient ; on  the  con- 
trary, he  was  a person  of  very  good  sense,  and 
his  intelligence  appeared  to  us  to  be  rather  above 
than  below  the  ordinary  Burmese  standard. 

He  gave  the  following  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  hairy  covering  made  its  appear- 
ance. At  his  birth  his  ears  alone  were  covered 
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with  hair,  about  two  inches  long  and  of  a flaxen 
colour.  At  six  years  of  age,  hair  began  to  grow 
on  the  body  generally,  and  first  on  the  fore- 
head. He  distinctly  stated  that  he  did  not  attain 
the  age  of  puberty  till  he  was  twenty  years  old. 

Shwe-maong  was  married  about  eight  years 
ago,  or  when  twenty-two  years  of  age;  the  King, 
as  he  stated  himself,  having  made  him  a present 
of  a wife.  By  this  woman  he  has  had  four  child- 
ren, all  girls  ; the  eldest  died  when  three  years 
of  age,  and  the  second  when  eleven  months  old. 
There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  their  form. 
The  mother,  rather  a pretty  Burman  woman, 
came  to  us  to-day  along  with  her  third  and 
fourth  child.  The  eldest,  about  five  years  of 
age,  was  a striking  likeness  of  her  mother,  and 
a pretty  interesting  child,  without  any  mal-con- 
formation  whatever,  or  indeed  any  thing  to  dis- 
tinguish her  from  an  ordinary  healthy  child. 
She  began  to  teeth  at  the  usual  period,  and  had 
all  her  infantine  teeth  complete  at  two  years  of 
age.  The  youngest  child  was  about  two  years 
and  a half  old,  a very  stout  fine  infant : she  was 
born  with  hair  within  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
ear.  At  six  months  old  it  began  to  appear  all 
over  the  ears,  and  at  one  year  old  on  different 
parts  of  the  body.  This  hair  was  of  a light  flax- 
en colour,  and  of  a fine  silky  texture.  When 
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two  years  of  age,  and  not  until  then,  she  got 
a couple  of  incisor  teeth  in  each  jaw,  but  had  as 
yet  neither  canine  nor  molares.  Shwe-maong 
assured  us,  that  none  of  his  parents  or  relations, 
and,  as  far  as  he  knew,  none  of  his  countrymen, 
were  marked  like  himself. 

Our  draftsman  made  very  faithful  sketches 
of  the  father  and  youngest  child,  to  which  I re- 
fer. After  making  the  party  presents,  they  took 
their  leave  of  us,  extremely  grateful  for  our  at- 
tention. Shwe-maong,  we  found,  had  been  oc- 
casionally employed  by  the  Court  as  a buffoon, 
having  been  taught  to  imitate  the  antics  of  a 
monkey.  For  these  feats,  however,  the  poor 
fellow  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  liberally 
rewarded  ; for,  to  subsist  himself  and  family,  he 
was  obliged  to  betake  himself  to  the  trade  of  a 
basket-maker,  in  which  he  was  now  employed. 
He  would  have  turned  his  monstrosity  to  better 
account  in  London. 

Ixov.  5.  The  negotiation  was  renewed  yes- 
terday. Business  was  entered  upon  as  soon  as 
we  had  taken  our  seats. 

“ E.  The  draft  of  the  treaty  furnished  by  you 
at  our  last  meeting,  has  been  translated.  I have 
carefully  perused  it,  and  beg  to  submit  to  you 
the  following  remarks.  The  substance  of  the 
first  article  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  in  the 
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draft  heretofore  discussed.  Judging  from  the 
translation,  however,  it  is  less  precisely  worded. 
It  will,  however,  be  easy  to  furnish  another 
draft,  which  will  meet  both  our  views.  There  is 
another  objection  : instead  of  the  words  “ Eng- 
lish  and  Burman  merchants,”  terms  must  be  in- 
troduced which  will  include  all  the  subjects  of 
both  nations  carrying  on  trade.  This,  in  our 
case,  is  indispensable,  as  in  commercial  matters 
our  Government  deems  its  subjects,  of  whatever 
denomination,  equally  entitled  with  Englishmen 
to  any  privilege  or  immunity. 

The  second  article,  which  in  the  draft  hitherto 
discussed  related  solely  to  the  free  export  of 
gold  and  silver,  is  materially  altered,  and,  I have 
no  scruple  in  saying,  is  totally  inadmissible  in 
its  present  form.  The  permission  to  export 
gold  and  silver,  freely  and  without  duty,  should 
be  absolute  and  subject  to  no  condition  of  buy- 
ing or  selling.  But  I more  particularly  allude 
to  the  last  clause,  which  is  objectionable  on  the 
following  grounds. — It  is  not  reciprocal,  being 
all  on  your  side,  which  is  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  negotiation  has  hitherto  been 
conducted— a principle  frequently  urged  by 
yourselves.  It  stipulates  in  your  behalf  for  the 
free  exportation  of  muskets,  flints,  and  powder. 
These  are  not  merchandise,  but  munitions  of 
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war.  All  Governments  exercise  the  right  of 
permitting  or  prohibiting  both  foreigners  and 
their  own  subjects  from  dealing  in  them,  as 
they  think  proper.  Your  Government  does  so. 
It  prohibits  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  gun- 
powder, saltpetre,  lead,  and  fire-arms,  even  to 
its  own  subjects,  not  to  say  to  strangers.  How 
therefore  can  you  expect  that  our  Government 
is  to  permit  it  to  you  ? The  clause  I object  to 
stipulates  that  you  are  not  only  to  be  permitted 
to  export  the  munitions  of  war  now  enumera- 
ted, and  free  of  duty,  but  also  all  other  articles 
whatsoever.  You  make  no  such  stipulations  for 
British  trade,  nor  have  we  required  it.  Already 
every  article  you  export  from  our  country  pays 
a smaller  duty  than  the  corresponding  articles 
exported  by  us  from  yours  ; and  your  ships  pay 
infinitely  smaller  charges.  This,  to  say  the 
least,  leaves  no  room  for  claiming  a total  ex- 
emption of  duties  on  one  side,  without  any  con- 
cession whatever  being  yielded  to  the  other. 
With  respect  to  your  granting  a free  exporta- 
tion of  gold  and  silver,  I beg  you  clearly  to 
understand  that  I do  not  ask  this  as  a favour, 
but  claim  it  as  a matter  of  right.  The  en- 
gagement for  the  free  exportation  should  be  re- 
ciprocal, and  the  benefits  will  be  mutual.  At 
the  treaty  made  at  Yandabo,  and  at  the  confer- 
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ences  which  led  to  it,  it  was  stipulated  and 
agreed  upon,  that  a commercial  arrangement 
should  be  made  on  strict  principles  of  recipro- 
city ; and  that  British  vessels  should  be  subject 
to  no  trouble  or  molestation  at  Burman  ports, 
to  which  Burman  vessels  were  not  subject  in 
British  ports.  The  fulfilment  of  this  condition 
absolutely  requires  that  British  merchants,  at 
Burman  ports,  should  not  be  molested  in  dis- 
posing of  their  lawfully  acquired  property, 
whatever  it  may  be,  in  the  manner  they  may 
deem  most  to  their  own  advantage.  What  I 
have  now  stated  will,  I am  convinced,  be  suffi- 
cient  to  convince  you  of  the  reasonableness  and 
propriety  of  my  requesting  that  you  withdraw 
the  objectionable  clause,  and  recast  the  whole 
article. 

The  third  article,  with  the  exception  of  the 
verbal  alteration,  which  I have  already  proposed 
for  designating  the  description  of  merchants 
that  are  to  trade  on  both  sides,  and  the  conclu- 
ding clause,  is  unexceptionable.  In  this  last,  it 
is  stated,  that  vessels  whose  breadth  of  beam 
exceeds  eight  cubits,  shall  trade,  according  to 
ancient  custom.  In  lieu  of  this,  1 propose  that 
the  article  should  run,  that  such  vessels  should 
trade  conformably  to  the  ninth  article  of  the 
.Treaty  of  Yandabo.  That  article  confers  cer- 
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tain  privileges  on  British  subjects  and  vessels, 
which  would  be  in  a good  measure  forfeited,  if 
the  trade,  as  proposed  in  the  clause  inserted  by 
you,  should  be  put  upon  its  ancient  footing. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  articles  are  unexcep- 
tionable, and  I assent  to  them  as  they  stand  in 
your  draft.” 

These  observations  were  produced  in  the 
form  of  a note,  but  not  regularly  given  in  as 
such  to  the  Burmese  officers  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. It  had  been  studied  by  Mr.  Judson, 
however,  before  the  conference;  and  it  was  read 
and  explained  by  him  to  the  chiefs,  passage  by 
passage,  Dr.  Price  and  Mr.  Lanciego  lending 
their  assistance.  A long  and  desultory  conver- 
sation ensued,  which  from  its  nature  it  was 
found  wholly  impracticable  to  take  notes  of. 
It  was  well  ascertained  that  the  second  article 
of  the  Burmese  sketch  of  a treaty,  which  was 
the  chief  subject  of  discussion,  had  been  framed 
by  the  ministers  of  the  Lut-d’hau,  especially  by 
Kaulen  Mengyi.  The  negotiators  either  did 
not  understand  its  purport,  or  feigned  not  to 
do  so.  I believe,  however,  the  former ; for,  in 
the  course  of  the  discussion,  they  evinced,  as 
indeed  they  had  done  on  every  other  occasion, 
an  extraordinary  want  of  acquaintance  with  all 
commercial  matters.  Upon  the  remonstrance 
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made,  the  clauses  which  related  to  the  exporta- 
tion of  fire-arms,  and  the  exemption  from  ex- 
port duties,  were  expunged ; and  the  chiefs  be- 
gan immediately  to  recast  the  whole  treaty, 
carefully  preserving,  however,  their  own  pecu- 
liar expressions,  idioms,  and  circumlocutions. 
A new  draft,  thus  amended,  was  furnished  to 
us  in  the  course  of  the  sitting. 

The  Burman  propositions  were  then  brought 
forward,  and  the  following  paper,  which  had 
been  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the  obser- 
vations upon  the  treaty,  was  read  by  Mr.  Jud- 
son,  and  explained  by  him,  Dr.  Price,  and  Mr. 
Lanciego. 

“ I caused  a translation  to  be  made  of  the 
propositions  which  you  gave  in  at  our  last  meet- 
ing. I have  read  them  carefully,  and  I am  now 
prepared  to  offer  you  my  sentiments  on  the 
subject.  Your  proposals,  as  I understand  them, 
mean  that  we  should  restore  to  you,  without 
equivalent,  the  provinces  of  Aracan,  Ramree, 
Sandaway,  Cheduba,  Ye,  Tavoy,  Mergui,  and 
Tennasserim  ; and  further,  that  we  should  re- 
mit the  one-lialf  crore  of  rupees  due  on  the  fifth 
article  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  You  may  well 
believe  that  my  Government  did  not  contem- 
plate any  such  proposals  when  I was  deputed 
to  come  to  Ava;  and  that  they  did  not  con- 
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sequently  vest  me  with  powers  to  enter  upon  a 
a negotiation,  the  object  of  which  would  be  to 
cancel  some  of  the  chief  stipulations  of  a solemn 
treaty,  concluded  not  more  than  four  months 
previous  to  the  date  of  the  orders  which  sent 
me  hither.  I came  here  by  virtue  of  the  privi- 
lege given  by  the  treaty  to  both  parties,  to 
maintain  accredited  agents  at  the  seat  of  each 
other’s  Government,  as  well  as  to  conclude  a 
commercial  arrangement,  which,  as  you  know, 
is  also  stipulated  for  by  treaty.  It  is  my  duty, 
therefore,  to  inform  you,  that  I am  vested  with 
no  power  to  remit  the  payment  of  the  money 
due,  or  to  restore  territory  solemnly  ceded  by 
treaty.  Notwithstanding  this,  whatever  the 
Burmese  Government  has  to  say  upon  these 
questions,  I will  listen  to  attentively,  and  duly 
report  for  the  consideration  of  my  Government. 

“ With  respect  to  the  period  of  paying  the 
money  which  is  due  by  you,  although  I am  by 
no  means  authorized  to  remit  any  part  of  it, 
I am  willing  to  take  upon  myself  the  responsi- 
bility of  prolonging,  for  a moderate  time,  the 
period  of  payment  stipulated  for  in  the  treaty, 
provided  you  show  good  and  sufficient  grounds 
which  shall  warrant  me  for  taking  this  step  ; 
and  that  a commercial  treaty,  conformable  to 
the  spirit  of  the  stipulation  to  this  effect,  made 
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at  Yandabo,  shall  be  conceded  on  your  side. 
But  I beg  you  to  understand,  that  unless  such 
ground  can  be  shown,  and  such  concessions 
made,  the  money  payment  must  be  punctually 
liquidated  according  to  engagement.  The 
whole  of  the  third  instalment,  as  you  are  aware, 
becomes  due  within  one  hundred  and  ten  days 
from  this  date;  and  I will  either  wait  here  to 
receive  it,  the  period  not  being  distant,  or  the 
British  Commissioners  will  send  ships  for  it 
from  Martaban  to  Rangoon,  with  a proper 
officer,  agreeably  to  the  additional  article  of 
the  Treaty  of  Yandabo. 

“ In  respect  to  the  question  of  Munnipoor, 
Gumbheer  Sin^li  is  declared  by  treaty  to  be 
the  sovereign  thereof,  and  the  King  of  Ava 
engages  ‘ not  to  molest  him,  but  let  him  re- 
main.’ Munnipoor  is  therefore  an  independent 
country,  and  will  descend  as  such  to  Gumbheer 
Singh  and  his  heirs,  according  to  the  laws  and 
usages  ot  the  Gassay  people.  Whatever  terri- 
tory belonged  to  Cassay  before  it  was  subju- 
gated by  the  Burmans,  or  became  tributary  to 
them,  will  injustice  belong  to  it  now.  If  the 
Burmans  be  in  actual  possession  of  any  portion 
of  such  territory,  they  will  of  course  relinquish 
it.  If  Gumbheer  Singh  shall  be  found  to  have 
seized  any  portion  of  the  original  Burman 
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territory,  or  of  any  state  tributary  to  the  Bur- 
mans,  he  must  make  immediate  restitution. 
The  Burman  Government  is  bound  by  the 
treaty  not  to  interfere  with  Gumbheer  Singh, 
or  his  kingdom.  The  British  Government  are 
not  so  bound ; but  they  have  no  idesire  to  in- 
terfere, and  will  not  do  so  ; but  this  is  a matter 
which  rests  not  with  you  and  me,  but  with  the 
Governor-General.  It  will  be  expedient  to- 
wards maintaining  peace  and  harmony  between 
the  state  of  Munnipore  and  the  Government  of 
Ava,  and  eventually  between  the  latter  and  the 
British  Government,  that  a well-defined  boun- 
dary should  be  established  between  the  Bur- 
mese and  Cassay  territories.  I am  prepared, 
therefore,  to  discuss  with  you  any  plan  you 
may  have  in  view  for  this  purpose ; or  to  pro- 
pose one  myself,  should  you  prefer  it.” 

The  Burmese  Commissioners  made  ample 
notes  of  the  substance  of  the  paper  now  address- 
ed to  them,  and  the  following  conversation  took 
place  in  regard  to  it : — 

B.  You  state  in  the  paper  which  has  just  been 
read  to  us,  that  you  will  either  stay  here  for  the 
third  instalment,  or,  returning  to  Martaban,  * 
send  ships  for  it  to  Rangoon.  Which  do  you 
intend  to  do  ? — E . I will  be  guided  in  this  by 
circumstances.  If  a fair  and  equitable  arrange- 
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ment  be  concluded  conformably  to  the  Treaty 
of  Yandabo,  I am  disposed  to  return  immedi- 
ately, that  I may  make  a report  to  the  Gover- 
nor-General. 

JB . Should  you  stay  here,  how  long  are  you 
disposed  to  remain  ? — E.  As  long  as  I may  find 
convenient.  The  Treaty  of  Yandabo  provides 
that  accredited  agents  shall  reside  at  the  seat  of 
each  other’s  Government.  I will  do  nothing 
contrary  to  the  Treaty  of  Yandabo. 

JB.  In  conformity  with  the  Treaty  of  Yan- 
dabo, we  have  withdrawn  from  all  interference 
with  Akobat  (Cachar)  and  We-tha-li  (Assam). 
We  think  also  that  you  ought  to  withdraw  your 
officers  from  Cassay. 

E.  Have  you  withdrawn  your  troops  and 
agents  from  Cassay  as  well  as  from  Assam  and 
Cachar? — JB.  Yes. 

E.  How  do  you  know  that  there  are  British 
officers  in  Cassay  ? — JB.  We  have  received  in- 
formation that  such  is  the  case,  from  our  out- 
posts. Our  letters  to  this  effect  are  dated  in 
September  last.” 

I had  ascertained,  while  at  Rangoon,  and  still 
more  precisely  since  coming  to  Ava,  that  a pub- 
lic dispatch,  addressed  by  Captain  Grant,  of 
Gumbheer  Singh’s  levy,  to  the  Quartermaster- 
general  of  the  Army,  for  the  information  of  Sir 
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A.  Campbell,  had  been  intercepted,  opened,  and 
perused  by  the  Ministers  of  the  Lut-d’hau.  A 
copy  of  the  letter  in  question  was  one  of  the 
enclosures  in  my  last  dispatches  from  the  Su- 
preme Government,  and  this  enabled  me  to 
bring  the  matter  forward,  without  compromising 
the  persons  from  whom  I had  derived  my  infor- 
mation. The  following  conversation  ensued  re- 
specting it. 

E.  Have  any  letters  from  European  officers 
lately  arrived  here  ? At  the  termination  of  the 
war,  a British  officer  in  Cassay  sent  a letter  by 
two  Burman  officers  to  the  address  of  Sir  A. 
Campbell,  or  one  of  his  principal  officers  ; I beg 
to  know  what  has  become  of  it  ? — B.  This  may 
be  one  of  the  letters  to  which  we  allude. 

E.  It  cannot  be  so.  The  letter  to  which  I 
allude  was  dated  the  sixth  of  April  last.  Your 
accounts,  you  say,  are  dated  in  September. — B. 
The  letter  to  which  we  allude  was  in  English. 
Tt  was  open,  and  translated  and  sent  down  here 
in  Burman. 

E.  Have  you  got  the  original  here  now?  — 
B.  No,  but  we  will  bring  it  to-morrow. 

E.  The  letter  to  which  I refer  was  delivered 
to  two  Burman  officers  by  the  writer.  The 
officers  in  question  were  the  same  who  were 
sent  by  the  British  and  Burman  commissioners 
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from  Yandabo,  to  announce  the  conclusion  of 
Peace.  You  must,  of  course,  know  very  well 
who  they  are.  One  of  you  was  a Commissioner 
at  Yandabo  at  the  time,  and  therefore  con- 
cerned in  selecting  the  officers  in  question. 
Among  European  and  other  civilized  nations 
living  in  amity,  the  opening  of  public  dispatches 
and  private  letters  is  reckoned  an  act  at  once 
dishonourable  and  criminal.  The  messengers 
who  received  charge  of  this  letter  and  opened  it 
deserve  punishment. — B.  It  was  not  sealed. 

E.  That  is  of  no  consequence,  as  it  ought,  at 
any  rate,  to  have  been  delivered.  It  was  inter- 
cepted and  detained. 

The  Burman  commissioners  seldom  arrived 
before  one  o’clock,  and  much  time  was  always 
lost  in  copying  their  papers.  The  present  dis- 
cussion was  put  an  end  to  by  its  becoming  dark. 
In  the  course  of  it,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
letter  addressed  by  Captain  Grant  to  Sir  A. 
Campbell  was  not  the  only  one  which  had  been 
opened  and  intercepted  by  the  Burman  Govern- 
ment since  the  Peace.  Several  private  letters 
appear  to  have  been  treated  in  the  same  way. 
Mr.  Judson  heard  one  of  the  Atwenwuns,  while 
we  were  sitting  down,  say  to  an  individual  near 
him,  “ It  was  you  who  were  ordered  to  open 
and  translate  such  and  such  a letter, — you 
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should  be  able  to  render  an  account  of  its  con- 
tents.” The  individual  in  question  answered 
quickly,  “ I know  nothing  at  all  about  it.”  I 
have  good  authority  for  saying,  that  Dr.  Price, 
when  applied  to  to  open  and  translate  the  first 
letter  which  arrived,  positively  refused  compli- 
ance, and  represented  the  practice  to  the  Bur- 
man  Government  as  both  discreditable  and  dan- 
gerous. 

The  old  Myowun  of  Bassein,  who  still  con- 
tinued to  attend  us,  was  in  the  habit  of  coming 
to  us  generally  every  morning  and  evening, 
sometimes  in  company  with  the  chief  of  the 
guard  of  swordsmen.  He  came  this  morning 
to  Mr.  Judson  with  a proposal  of  a very  ex- 
traordinary nature.  The  Burman  Government 
had  felt  the  greatest  anxiety  concerning  the  re- 
sult of  the  propositions  given  in  by  them  at  the 
last  conference,  and  notwithstanding  the  pains 
taken  to  assure  them  to  the  contrary,  both  pub- 
licly and  privately,  and  that  such  a thing  is 
utterly  repugnant  to  their  own  modes  of  con- 
ducting diplomatic  matters,  unreasonably  be- 
lieved, or  wished  to  believe,  that  the  British 
agent  possessed  authority  to  restore  the  ceded 
provinces,  and  to  remit  the  whole  money  pay- 
ment. I was  led  to  believe  from  this  circum- 
stance, and  others  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
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mention,  that  intriguers  had  impressed  the  Court 
with  a belief  that  the  British  Government  was 
desirous  of  restoring  the  provinces,  and  wished 
only  for  a pretext.  In  reference  to  this  subject, 
the  Myowun  observed,  that  the  agent  of  the 
British  Government  was  hard  to  deal  with,  and 
asked  how  it  would  answer  to  begin  by  offering 
him  a sum  of  five  viss  of  gold,  or  about  12,000 
rupees  as  a douceur.  Mr.  Judson  answered  him, 
that  the  customs  of  Europeans  were  different 
from  those  of  the  Burmans  ; that  such  a pro- 
posal as  that  which  he  made  would  be  consi- 
dered an  affront,  and  must  never  again  be  hint- 
ed at.  He  went  away  disappointed,  but  by  no 
means  feeling  ashamed  of  the  proposition  he 
had  made ; for  the  practice  of  bribery  seems  to 
be  nearly  universal  among  all  ranks  of  the  Bur- 
man  officers,  and  no  discredit  whatever  is  at- 
tached to  it,  unless  when  the  party  is  silly 
enough,  or  unlucky  enough,  to  be  detected. 

Nov.  6.— The  sixth  conference  took  place  this 
morning.  The  amended  draft  of  a Commercial 
Treaty,  to  all  appearance  agreed  upon  on  both 
sides,  was  read.  The  following  is  a translation. 
Notwithstanding  the  prolixity  and  amplification 
with  which  some  of  its  provisions  are  worded,  I 
made  no  hesitation  in  assenting  to  it  in  its  pre- 
sent form,  imagining  that  this  compliance  would 
obviate  some  difficulties. 
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Article  1. — Peace  being  made  between  the 
great  country  governed  by  the  English  Ruler, 
the  India  Company  Baren,  and  the  great  coun- 
try of  Ra-ta-na-pu-ra,  which  rules  over  Thu-na- 
para,  Tam  pa-di-pa,  and  many  other  great  coun- 
tries ; when  merchants,  with  an  English  certi- 
fied pass,  from  the  country  of  the  English  Ruler, 
and  merchants  from  the  kingdom  of  Burma,  pass 
from  one  country  to  the  other,  selling  and  buy- 
ing merchandise,  the  sentinels  at  the  passes  and 
entrances,  the  established  gate-keepers  of  the 
country,  shall  make  inquiry  as  usual,  but  with- 
out demanding  any  money  ; and  all  merchants 
coming  truly  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  with  mer- 
chandise, shall  be  suffered  to  pass  without  hin- 
derance  or  molestation.  The  Governments  of 
bo m countries  also  shall  permit  ships  with  car- 
goes to  enter  ports,  and  carry  on  trade,  giving 
them  the  utmost  protection  and  security. 

“ Art  2. — The  transportation  of  gold  and 
silver  from  one  country  to  the  other  shall  not 
be  prohibited,  nor  shall  duties  be  taken  on 
those  ai tides.  In  regard  to  this  subject,  when 
goods  are  imported  from  one  country  to  an- 
other,  they  are  to  be  sold  for  gold  and  silver, 
or  exchanged  for  other  goods.  The  exporta- 
tion of  gold  and  silver  from  the  Burman  king- 
dom has  indeed  been  hitherto  prohibited  ; but 

VOL.  i.  z 
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in  consideration  of  the  friendship  subsisting 
between  the  English  and  Bur  man  Governments, 
it  is  agreed,  that  when  merchants,  with  an  Eng- 
lish certified  pass,  arrive  at  Borman  ports  for 
the  purpose  of  trade,  they  shall  be  allowed  to 
sell  their  goods,  after  paying  the  customary  du- 
ties, and  take  away  the  gold  and  silver  received 
in  payment,  as  well  as  other  gold  and  silver, 
duty  free ; or,  if  they  prefer  it,  such  merchan- 
dise as  they  may  receive  in  exchange  for  their 
own  goods.  Burmese  merchants  also,  arriving 
in  English  ports  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  shad 
be  in  like  manner  allowed  to  sell  their  goods 
after  paying  the  customary  duties,  and  take 
away  the  gold  and  silver,  duty  free ; or,  if  they 
prefer  it,  such  piece-goods,  rarities,  and  articles 

of  use  as  they  may  require. 

« Art.  3. — Ships  whose  breadth  of  beam  in  the 
inside  (opening  of  the  hold)  is  eight  royal  Bur- 
man  cubits,  and  all  ships  of  smaller  size,  whether 
merchants  from  the  Burmese  country  entering 
an  English  port  under  theBurman  flag,  or  mer- 
chants from  the  English  country  with  an  Eng- 
lish certified  pass,  entering  a Burmese  port 
under  the  English  flag,  shall  be  subject  to  no 
other  demand  beside  the  payment  of  duties,  and 
ten  ticals  twenty-five  per  cent,  (ten  rupees)  for 
a Police  passport  on  leaving.  Nor  shall  pilot- 
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age  be  demanded,  unless  the  master  voluntarily 
require  a pilot.  However,  when  ships  arrive, 
information  shall  be  given  to  the  officer  stationed 
at  4 the  entrance  of  the  sea.’  In  regard  to  ves- 
sels whose  breadth  of  beam  exceeds  eight  royal 
cubits,  they  shall  be  treated  according  to  the 
ninth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Yandabo. 

44  Art.  4 — English  and  Burmese  merchants, 
passing  from  one  country  to  the  other  and  re- 
siding, shall,  on  desiring  to  return  to  their  own 
country,  be  allowed  to  do  so.  They  shall  not 
be  hindered  from  going  to  whatever  country, 
and  by  whatever  vessel  they  may  desire.  They 
shall  also  be  allowed  to  sell  their  goods  and  pro- 
perty, and  take  away  the  value,  together  with 
property  unsold,  wife,  sons  and  daughters,  with- 
out molestation. 

“Art.  5.— English  and  Burmese  vessels  meet- 
ing with  contrary  winds,  or  sustaining  damage 
in  masts,  rigging,  &c.  or  suffering  shipwreck  on 
the  shore,  shall,  according  to  the  laws  of  charity, 
receive  all  possible  assistance ; and  whatever 
property  may  remain,  in  case  of  shipwreck,  shall 
be  restored  to  the  owner.” 

The  whole  of  this  treaty  was  agreed  to,  with 
the  exception  of  the  second  article,  regarding 
which  the  following  conversation  took  place  : — 

B.  We  wish  again  to  call  your  attention  to 
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the  necessity  of  our  annexing  to  the  second  arti- 
cle the  clause  respecting  fire-arms  and  ammu- 
nition. 

E.  This,  as  I stated  to  you  yesterday,  is 
wholly  inadmissible.  Fire-arms,  I repeat,  are  not 
an  article  of  merchandise.  You  have  yourselves 
often  insisted  upon  striking  out  every  thing  that 
was  not  so.  The  condition  is  not  mutual.  You 
would  insist  upon  our  selling  you  fire-arms  and 
ammunition,  and  in  your  country  you  prohibit 
us  and  all  the  world  from  dealing  in  these  arti- 
cles. 

B.  As  you  reject  our  proposal  on  the  plea  of 
fire-arms  and  ammunition  not  being  articles  of 
commerce,  we  must  reject  the  clause  respecting 
the  free  exportation  of  gold  and  silver,  as  this 
also  is  not  of  a commercial  nature. — E.  Very 
well.  Is  the  treaty  then,  in  other  respects,  to 

be  considered  as  settled? 

B.  We  wish  to  take  the  draft  with  us,  and 
consider  it  further.  The  whole  matter  will  be 
finally  arranged  in  three  days. — E.  I assent  to 
this. 

B.  You  observed  yesterday,  that  you  would 
report  44  truly”  to  your  Government  what  might 
be  stated  by  us  in  regard  to  our  request  for  the 
restoration  of  the  ceded  provinces,  and  said? 
that  if  we  could  prove  our  inability  to  pay  the 
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' third  instalment  when  it  became  due,  you  would 
take  it  upon  yourself  to  postpone  the  period  of 
payment.  We  have  now  to  state,  that  the  coun- 
try has  been  in  a state  of  war  for  three  or  four 
years,  that  our  treasury  is  exhausted,  and  that 
no  revenue  has  been  collected  for  a long  time 
from  the  people. 

E.  In  regard  to  the  postponement  of  the 
money  payment,  you  will  recollect  that  my  pro- 
mise was  made  on  the  condition  of  your  execut- 
ing the  Commercial  Treaty  according  to  the 
draft,  to  all  appearance  agreed  upon  at  the  last 
meeting.  My  chief  business  here  was  the  exe- 
cution of  a commercial  treaty,  and  until  this  be 
done  in  the  manner  which  I have  a right  to 
expect,  I must  decline  entering  upon  other  mat- 
ters of  this  description.  You  will  not  allow  the 
free  exportation  of  gold  and  silver,  although 
you  engaged  by  treaty  at  Yandabo,  that  our 
trade  should  suffer  no  tftf  molestation  or  hinder- 
ance”  at  your  ports  which  yours  did  not  suffer 
at  ours.  If  a British  merchant  receives  gold  and 
silver  in  your  country  for  the  goods  which  he 
imports,  and  you  prevent  him  from  taking  them 
away,  is  not  this  a hinderance  and  molestation 
to  free  trade  of  the  most  obvious  nature.  It  is 
an  infringement  of  the  treaty  made  at  Yandabo, 
and  might  authorize  me  to  write  to  Sir  A. 
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Campbell  to  detain  the  army,  as  it  was  there 
agreed  that  the  trade  should  be  put  on  the  same 
footing  on  both  sides,  that  a commercial  treaty 
should  be  made,  and  that  our  troops  should  not 
be  removed  until  all  the  articles  of  the  treaty, 
as  well  as  the  payment  of  the  second  instalment, 
should  be  fulfilled. 

JJ.  In  what  have  we  infringed  the  treaty  ? 

E.  I have  just  explained  that  you  have  lefused 
to  execute  such  a commercial  arrangement  as 
had  been  promised  in  the  Treaty  of  Yandabo, 
and  the  conferences  which  preceded  it.  The 
day  before  yesterday  you  solicited  from  the  Bri- 
tish Government  favours  of  the  first  magnitude, 
—nothing  less  than  the  restoration  of  eight  pro- 
vinces, and  the  remission  of  a debt  of  fifty  lacs 
of  rupees.  To-day  you  refuse  us  a matter  of 
right,  what  had  already  been  provided  for. 

B.  As  you  refuse  to  proceed  to  other  matters 
before  the  execution  of  the  commercial  treaty, 
and  as  we  must  refer  to  our  superiors,  we  wish 
to  understand  exactly  how  long  you  will  post- 
pone the  period  of  paying  the  next  instalments, 
provided  the  whole  commercial  treaty  be  acced- 
ed to  on  our  part  ? — E.  For  a time  sufficient  to 
enable  your  Ambassadors  to  proceed  to  Bengal, 
and  make  your  representations  to  the  Governor- 
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General.  I cannot  do  more,  and  even  this  much 
I venture  upon  only  from  knowing  the  good 
disposition  of  the  Governor-General  towards 
you,  and  his  unwillingness  to  distress  you, 
should  you  be  able  to  prove  your  inability  to 
pay  at  the  time  appointed. 

B . This  is  nothing  at  all.  Since  you  say 
you  have  no  powers,  we  will  apply  to  the  Go- 
vernor-General himself.  There  is  time  enough 
for  making  application  before  the  period  of  pay- 
ment arrives.— E.  The  Governor-General  is  by 
this  time  six  or  seven  hundred  taings  from  Cal- 
cutta, and  you  will  not  reach  where  he  is  in  one 
hundred  and  ten  days.  You  could  not  also  be 
relieved  from  paying  at  the  time  the  money  is 
due,  merely  on  account  of  your  proceeding  to 
make  an  application  for  this  favour. 

B.  We  will  of  course  pay  as  agreed  upon. — 
E.  The  subject  of  Munnipore  is  unconnected 
with  the  matters  just  referred  to,  and  I am  now 
ready  to  discuss  it  with  you. 

B.  We  wish  to  postpone  this  subject  for  a 
day  or  two,  as  the  map  which  we  promised  yes- 
terday is  not  ready. — E.  Yesterday  you  pro- 
mised to  bring  the  English  letters,  which  arrived 
some  time  ago  from  Munnipore.  Will  you  fa- 
vour me  with  them  now  ? 
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J?.  We  prefer  producing  them  at  the  next 
conference,  along  with  the  map  and  some  other 
papers  connected  with  Munnipore. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  next  meeting  should 
take  place  on  the  8th  instant,  and  the  confer- 
ence broke  up. 

Nov.  8.— I visited  this  morning  the  temple, 
which,  for  distinction,  is  denominated  Kaong- 
m’hu-d’hau,  or  “ the  great  act  of  royal  merit,” 
but  more  correctly  Ra-ja-mani-su-la,  a Pali  or 
Sanscrit  compound  word.  It  lies  south-west 
from  Sagaing  at  the  distance  of  about  five 
miles,  and  about  one  mile  beyond  the  manufac- 
tory of  marble  images.  The  building  is  a mass 
of  solid  brick  and  lime,  and  in  shape  resembles 
a dome  and  cupola  rising  from  the  ground.  It 
is  surrounded  with  a double  wall  and  extensive 
area,  the  portion  of  the  latter  nearest  to  the  tem- 
ple being  paved  with  large  flags  of  sandstone. 
The  body  of  the  temple  is  immediately  sur- 
rounded by  a stockade  composed  of  round  pil- 
lars of  sandstone,  about  five  feet  high.  The 
whole,  as  usual,  is  crowned  by  an  iron  Ti,  or 
umbrella,  gilt.  Towards  the  base  of  the  build- 
ing there  are  niches  all  round,  occupied  by  sit- 
ting figures  about  three  feet  high,  made  of  sand- 
stone, and  generally  gilt,  but  in  a very  slovenly 
and  imperfect  manner.  These  figures,  which  are 
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one  hundred  and  twenty  in  number,  all  repre- 
sent the  same  personage,  and  this  seemed  to  me 
to  be  the  Indian  divinity  Vishnu.  On  the  head 
there  is  a royal  crown,  in  the  right  hand  an  ex- 
panded lotus  flower,  and  in  the  left  a triangular 
javelin.  These  images  are  represented  by  the 
Burmans  as  mere  guardians  of  the  temple.  All 
the  Hindoo  deities,  indeed,  are  represented  by 
them,  and,  I believe,  by  other  followers  of  Gau- 
tama, as  no  better  than  Nats,  a species  of  beings 
of  another  but  superior  state  of  existence  to 
ours,  subject,  nevertheless,  to  change,  to  cala- 
mity, and  to  death.  Some  are  of  a malignant, 
and  some  of  a beneficent  nature.  It  is  to  these 
that  the  protection  of  temples  is  entrusted. 
Sometimes  they  are  represented  in  the  form  of 
human  beings,  and  at  others  in  that  of  beasts 
or  birds.  In  a small  temple  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  great  pagoda,  there  is  a gilt  statue  of 
Gautama  in  sandstone,  the  only  representation 
of  him  to  be  seen  at  the  temple. 

The  “ slaves”  of  the  Pagoda,  who  were  our 
guides,  gave  the  following  as  its  dimensions. 
It  is  one  hundred  and  one  royal  cubits  high,* 
or  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  nine  inches  ; and 
six  hundred  cubits,  or  about  three  hundred  and 

* A royal  cubit  measures  exactly  19  inches  and  1 -tenth, 
English, 
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eighteen  yards  round  at  the  base.  The  Ti,  or 
umbrella,  is  fifteen  cubits  high,  and  ten  in  dia- 
meter at  the  base.  The  number  of  pillars  com- 
posing the  stockade  is  eight  hundred  and  two. 
A small  temple  within  the  area  was  pointed  out 
to  us,  which  contained  a fine  and  perfect  slab 
of  white  marble,  covered  with  Pali  writing  on 
both  sides,  perfectly  distinct  and  legible.  Our 
guides  explained  to  us  the  most  material  part 
of  the  inscription,  which  they  seemed  to  read 
with  tolerable  ease.  It  states  that  the  temple 
was  built  and  endowed  by  a king  of  Ava, 
named  Tha-lwan,  or  Tha-lwan-men-dra-gyi. 
The  date  of  the  writing  is,  “ Monday,  the  tenth 
day  of  the  increase  of  the  moon  Tau-tha-len,  in 
the  year  of  the  common  era  998.”  This  corre- 
sponds with  the  year  of  Christ  1626  ; so  that  the 
temple  was  but  a hundred  and  ninety  years  old. 
This  fabric  is  altogether  a heavy  and  inelegant 
building  without  taste  or  just  proportions,  nor 
is  the  workmanship  in  any  respect  well  execut- 
ed. Indeed,  the  temple,  it  may  be  said,  has 
little  to  recommend  it  to  notice,  but  its  enor- 
mous bulk.  The  marble  slab  alone  is  perhaps 
an  exception  : it  is  well  polished,  and,  where 
there  is  no  writing,  richly  carved : its  height 
above  the  ground  is  eight  feet  five  inches ; its 
breadth,  five  feet  seven  inches  and  a half;  and 
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it  is  rather  more  than  eleven  inches  in  thick- 
ness. Considering  the  expense  lavished  by  the 
Burmans  on  royal  and  religious  edifices,  the 
abundance  of  fine  white  marble  which  the  coun- 
try affords,  and  that  white  is  a favourite  colour, 
it  seems  extraordinary  that  this  material  should 
not  be  in  more  general  use.  No  edifice,  as  far 
as  I had  hitherto  observed,  was  constructed  of 
it,  either  in  whole  or  part ; no  floors  or  terraces 
were  formed  of  it ; and  with  the  exception  of 
the  statues  of  Gautama,  a few  small  coarse  pil- 
lars, and  now  and  then  a slab  with  an  inscrip- 
tion, it  was  nowhere  to  be  seen  in  a Burman 
building.  The  temple,  as  I have  said,  is  close 
to  the  banks  of  a small  picturesque  lake  about 
two  miles  long,  and  half  as  broad.  A little  to 
the  north-west  of  this,  is  a much  more  consi- 
derable sheet  of  water,  which  is  reckoned  to 
be  twelve  miles  in  length,  by  two  in  breadth. 
This  last  is  called  Re-myak-gyi,  or  the  “lake 
abounding  with  grass.”  Both  of  them  afford 
fisheries  of  some  value. 

In  going  out  this  morning  we  met  a number 
of  carts,  each  drawn  by  four  bullocks,  and  car- 
rying a load  of  salt  of  300  viss  (1095  lbs.)  each: 
they  had  come  from  the  distance  of  Ti-tug, 
which  lies  about  twenty  miles  to  the  north  of 
Sagaing,  and  m the  neighbourhood  of  which  is 
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produced  a large  quantity  of  the  salt  consumed 
at  the  capital.  This  is  obtained  by  lixiviating 
and  boiling  the  earth,  which  is  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  salt  at  Ti-tug  and  many  other 
situations  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  conferences  were  renewed  at  one  o’clock. 
The  Burman  negotiators  began  by  producing 
a Burman  draft  of  the  Commercial  Treaty,  with 
a few  verbal  alterations,  leaving  a blank  for  the 
second  article,  concerning  the  free  exportation 
of  gold  and  silver.  In  reading  the  article  re- 
specting shipwrecks,  &c.  the  following  conver- 
sation took  place  : — - 

B.  With  reference  to  the  subject  of  assist- 
ance being  afforded  in  case  of  shipwreck,  we 
wish  to  know  what  assistance  will  in  such  case 
be  required,  and  whether  we  incur  any  respon- 
sibility ? — E.  We  only  expect  such  assistance 
as  one  friend  would  render  to  another  in  dis- 
tress. You  will  incur  no  responsibility  beyond 
what  is  implied  in  the  necessity  of  your  render- 
ing such  assistance  as  it  may  be  in  your  power 
to  afford. 

B.  Will  the  expenses  attending  such  assis- 
tance be  repaid? — E.  Those  who  ask  for  as- 
sistance, or  stand  in  need  of  it,  will  of  course 
pay  the  necessary  expenses. 
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After  the  perusal  of  the  fourth  article,  the 
following  observations  were  made : — 

B.  We  object  to  your  amendment,  propos- 
ing to  extend  the  privileges  of  this  article  to 
the  44  country  people  of  India,”  as  well  as  to 
English  merchants  ? — E.  Our  Indian  subjects 
must  be  included.  In  such  cases,  we  cannot 
legislate  for  the  few,  and  exclude  the  bulk  of 
our  subjects. 

B.  We  cannot  admit  of  this  privilege  ex- 
tending to  the  natives  of  India;  and  the  article 
must  be  struck  out,  if  you  insist  upon  it. — 
E.  Very  well.  Then  the  negotiation  of  this 
treaty  is  now  at  an  end.  The  treaty,  as  it  now 
stands,  consists  of  three  articles  of  no  great 
moment.  Is  this  treaty  such  an  one  as  you 
promised  to  make  at  Yandabo  ? 

B.  Yes  it  is.  In  what  is  it  wanting? — E. 
You  engaged  that  there  should  be  no  44  moles- 
tation or  liinderance,”  and  the  trade  will  now 
be  overwhelmed  with  all  sorts  of  44  molestations 
and  hinderances.” 

B.  Do  you  approve  of  the  three  articles  of 
the  treaty  that  now  remain  ? — E.  Yes,  I accept 
of  them  as  the  treaty  which  you  are  pleased  to 
grant,  but  it  is  not  such  an  one  as  is  provided 
for  in  the  Convention  of  Yandabo. 
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B.  Are  these  three  articles  conformable  to  the 
Treaty  of  Yandabo  ? — E.  The  articles  are  well 
enough,  as  far  as  they  go  ; but  they  do  not  fulfil 
the  stipulations  and  promises  made  at  Yandabo.  . 

B.  If  this  treaty  be  incomplete,  what  do  you 
want? — E.  I want  nothing  more  than  the  in- 
sertion of  the  second  and  fourth  articles,  with 
the  corrections  I proposed. 

B.  There  is  little  difference  between  us  in 
the  fourth  article,  and  it  amounts  to  this  only, 
— whether  it  shall  include  a part  or  the  whole 
of  your  subjects.  With  regard  to  permitting 
the  families  of  merchants  to  quit  the  country 
along  with  them,  can  this  be  said  to  be  of  a 
commercial  nature?- — E . If  a merchant  come 
into  the  country  for  a temporary  residence,  as 
allowed  in  the  first  article  of  the  treaty,  and 
shall  have  a wife  and  children,  is  it  not  a griev- 
ous molestation  and  hindrance  to  prevent  him 
from  taking  his  wife  and  children  along  with 
him  when  he  quits  it. 

B.  Agreeably  to  the  seventh  article  of  the 
Yandabo  Treaty,  on  the  payment  of  the  second 
instalment  the  troops  were  to  evacuate  Rangoon  : 
how  is  it,  then,  that  they  still  remain  there  ? — 
E.  You  were  to  have  completed  the  payment 
of  the  second  instalment  on  the  4th  of  June. 
You  infringed  the  treaty  by  delaying  the  period 
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of  payment  for  three  months  beyond  that  time. 
This  was  the  case  when  I left  Rangoon,  and  1 
do  not  know  how  much  longer  you  may  not 
have  done  so  since.  We  have  surely  a good 
right  to  prolong  the  period  of  our  departure  an 
equal  time.  This  is  the  right  by  which  we  now 
stay.  We  shall  not  stay  one  day  longer  than 
you  have  exceeded  the  time  in  which  you  were 
bound  to  have  made  good  the  payment  of  the 
second  instalment. 

13.  The  Wungyi  and  Wundauk,  the  commis- 
sioners at  Rangoon,  have  officially  reported  to 
the  King  that  the  whole  money  had  arrived  at 
Rangoon  within  the  hundred  days,  and  that 
much  time  was  spent  in  smelting,  weighing, 
and  paying  it. — K.  The  treaty  says,  that  the 
money  is  to  be  paid  to  us  in  one  hundred  days, 
and  not  that  it  shall  arrive  at  Rangoon  within 
that  time.  So  far  the  treaty  was  infringed  ; 
but  I have  farther  to  observe,  that  if  the  W un- 
gyi  and  Wundauk  reported  that  the  whole  of 
the  twenty-five  lacs  of  rupees,  or  even  the  great- 
er part  of  it,  had  arrived  at  Rangoon,  within 
the  specified  time,  they  deceived  his  Majesty. 
I was  myself  at  Rangoon,  and  saw  money  re- 
peatedly arrive,  which  was  paid  over  to  us,  and 
some,  even  as  late  as  twenty  days  before  my 
leaving  that  place.  We  were  most  anxious  to 
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go  away,  and  this  will  appear  obvious  to  your- 
selves  from  the  following  statement.  We  were 
not  obliged  to  leave  the  country  for  a hundred 
days  from  the  date  of  the  Treaty  of  Yandabo, 
and  your  payment  of  the  second  instalment. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
troops  were  immediately  embarked,  without 
even  landing  at  Rangoon.  Transports  had  ar- 
rived at  Rangoon  for  the  whole  army,  long  be- 
fore the  hundred  days  had  expired  ; but  seeing 
that  there  was  no  prospect  of  your  paying  with- 
in the  time  stipulated,  we  were  compelled  to 
send  them  back,  and  they  had  not  ail  returned 
when  t left.  This  has  put  us  to  an  expense  of 
several  lacs  of  rupees,  which  would  have  been 
saved  had  you  been  more  punctual.  The  Wun- 
dauk,  and  those  who  were  acting  with  him, 
were  repeatedly  urged  to  complete  the  pay- 
ment ; but  down  to  the  period  of  my  leaving 
Rangoon,  as  I have  already  mentioned,  it  had 
not  been  completed. 

JB.  You  have  given  no  answer  to  what  we 
said  respecting  the  difficulty  of  paying  and 
counting. — E.  The  paying  and  counting  was  all 
your  affair,  not  ours.  A hundred  days  were 
allowed  to  you  for  paying  and  counting.  What 
would  you  say  to  a private  individual  who 
owed  a debt  payable  in  one  hundred  days  and 
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did  not  pay  for  one  hundred  and  ninety,  alleg- 
ing as  a pretext  the  difficulty  of  counting  and 
weighing  ? 

B.  TV  hen  will  your  troops  quit  Rangoon  ? 
—E.  All  I can  say  on  the  subject  is,  that  if 
the  second  instalment  was  completed  the  day 
after  I left  Rangoon,  which  could  not  have 
been,  our  troops  would  certainly  quit  it  in  three 
months  from  that  time,  and  probably  much 
earlier. 

B.  Granting,  then,  that  we  have  exceeded  in 
the  period  of  payment,  will  you  not  write  down 
now  to  request  that  the  troops  may  be  removed 
immediately  from  Rangoon,  provided  we  accede 
to  such  a tieaty  as  you  require?- — B.  A.s  soon 
as  the  tieaty  corrected  by  me  this  morning, 
and  especially  the  second  and  fourth  articles  are 
signed,  ratified,  and  delivered  to  me,  I will  write 
to  Sir  A.  Campbell,  stating  that  every  thing  has 
been  settled  here  in  conformity  to  the  Treaty 
of  Yandabo,  and  in  a friendly  manner;  that 
Rangoon  should  be  delivered  to  the  Wungyi, 
and  the  troops  embarked,  without  any  regard  to 
the  time  by  which  the  Burmese  Government 
may  have  exceeded  the  period  of  liquidation  of 
the  second  instalment. 

B . There  is  good  sense  in  this  answer.  We 
are  worthy  of  each  other,  and  there  are  now 
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clear  indications  that  there  will  be  a lasting 
friendship  between  us.  "Will  you  not  grant  us 
some  more  favours  in  return  for  any  concession 
we  may  make  on  our  part? — E.  What  I pro- 
mised at  a former  meeting  I pledge  myself  to 
perform.  I will  postpone  the  period  of  the  pay- 
ment of  the  third  instalment  to  one  year,  pro- 
vided that  the  signing  of  the  Commercial  Treaty 
be  not  deferred  to  a later  date  than  the  15tli 

instant. 

B.  Will  you  not  also  put  off  the  fourth  instal- 
ment to  a similar  period  ?—E.  I have  already 
taken  a heavy  responsibility  on  myself  and  can- 
not promise  any  farther  postponement  of  pay- 
ment. The  payment  of  the  fourth  instalment 
must  stand  as  in  the  Treaty  of  Yandabo.  It 
can  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  postpone  it  just 
now. 

B.  When  the  King  asks  us  what  you  mean 
by  saying  you  will  report  “ well,”  as  your  ex- 
pression was  translated  to  us,  what  reply  shall 
we  make  ? — E.  Be  so  good  as  to  say  distinctly 
that  what  I have  stated  is,  that  I will  report 
truly  and  faithfully  what  you  have  requested, 
and  all  that  has  transpired  between  us.  To  de- 
cide, rests  with  my  superiors  : I will  say  no- 
thing that  will  embarrass  them.  What  would 
you  say  to  a Burman  ambassador,  sent  to  a 
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foreign  country,  who  pledged  himself  to  “ re- 
port favourably” — for  this  is  what  you  mean — 
on  proposals  made  by  a foreign  Government  of 
which  his  own  knew  nothing  ? 

B.  W e wish  you  to  report  in  a friendly 
manner  concerning  our  proposal. 

E.  I will  lay  a true  report  before  my  Go- 
vernment, and  this  is  all  you  have  a right  to 
expect.  I never  make  promises  where  I have 
not  power  to  perform,  and  where  every  thing 
rests  with  higher  authority. 

B.  We  are  aware  that  you  will  not  say  what 
will  not  be  done,  and  this  is  the  reason  we  wish 
for  a pledge  from  you. 

E.  I will  not  pledge  nor  promise  any  thing 
on  the  subject  of  your  proposals.  The  Gover- 
nor-General alone  will  determine  upon  them. 

The  conference  ended  at  a late  hour,  and  the 
Burmese  negotiators  retired,  to  all  appearance 
well  satisfied. 

Nov.  9. — I rode  out  this  morning  with  Mr. 
Chester  six  miles  on  the  Monchabo  road,  passing 
all  the  way  between  the  two  ranges  of  hills 
composing  the  Sagaing  chain.  The  limit  of  our 
excursion  was  a small  lake  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills  called  Re-ka,  pronounced  Ye-ga,  or  the 
“ bitter  water.”  In  the  lower  range  of  hills, 
about  half  a mile  before  coming  to  the  lake,  are 
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several  small  cjuarries,  which  liave  afforded  the 
sandstone  that  is  used  for  flags  in  laying  pave- 
ments, and  occasionally  in  building,  at  Ava  and 
Sagaing.  The  lle-ka  lake  appeared,  and  the 
villagers  represented  that  the  water  did  not  fall 
much  below  its  present  level,  about  three  quar- 
ters of  a mile  long,  and  half  a mile  broad.  Cliffs 
of  blue  limestone  formed  its  banks  in  several 
places.  The  w^ater  was  a salt  brine,  but  by  no 
means  a strong  one : it  contained,  however,  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  muriate  of  soda  to 
afford  common  salt  for  culinary  purposes.  At 
each  end  of  it  there  are  two  villages,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  are  wholly  occupied  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  this  article.  The  following  is  the 
mode  of  preparing  it.  The  soil  on  the  borders 
of  the  lake  is  scraped  together,  and  conveyed  in 
carts  to  the  villages  : it  is  there  placed  in  large 
square  troughs  raised  on  posts,  the  bottoms  of 
which  are  lined  with  straw  laid  over  a few  cross 
sticks.  Underneath  the  troughs,  and  attached 
to  either  side,  are  two  frames  of  bamboo  and 
straw,  which  meet  at  the  bottom,  acting  as  a 
kind  of  funnel.  Over  the  earth,  placed  in  the 
troughs,  there  is  poured  a quantity  of  water,  ob- 
tained either  from  the  lake  or  from  wells  close  to 
the  manufacture,  but,  I think,  most  generally 
from  the  latter.  We  tasted  the  water  from  the 
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wells,  which  was  brackish,  but  a still  weaker 
brine  than  that  of  the  lake.  The  brine  falling 
down  from  the  troughs  is  farther  strained  and 
purified  by  passing  through  the  straw  frames, 
from  whence  it  is  conveyed  to  pots,  and  boiled 
without  undergoing  any  farther  purification. 
Ten  baskets  of  earth,  or  1095  lbs.  give,  according 
to  the  statement  of  the  manufacturers,  from  ten 
to  fifteen  viss  of  salt,  each  viss  of  3.65  lbs.  The 
salt  thus  obtained  appears  to  be  the  worst  which 
is  brought  to  the  market  of  Ava,  and,  it  is  pro- 
bable, contains  much  sulphate  of  lime  and  other 
septic  salts.  When  sea-salt,  procured  also  by 
boiling,  sells  in  the  market  for  eighteen  ticals 
per  hundred  viss,  or  365  lbs.  and  the  salt  of  Ti- 
tug  for  twelve,  that  of  the  lle-ka  lake  sells  only 
for  six.  The  inhabitants  of  the  village  which 
we  visited  informed  us,  that  the  rainy  season 
was  very  mild,  and  that,  with  the  exception  of 
about  fifteen  days,  they  were  able  to  carry  on 
the  manufacture  throughout  the  year.  They 
told  us  also,  that  this  lake  was  the  only  one  from 
which  salt  is  procured ; but  that  at  several  places 
in  the  neighbourhood  it  was  obtained  by  lixivi- 
ating and  boiling  the  earth  in  the  same  manner 
as  at  Ti-tug  and  its  vicinity.  The  revenue  of 
this  village,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  district  of 
Sagaing,  is  assigned  to  the  young  Princess,  the 
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only  child  of  the  King  and  Queen.  The  amount 
paid  by  each  family  of  the  salt  manufacturers 
is  two  ticals  and  a half  of  flowered  silver,  besides 
corvees  and  personal  services. 

The  portion  of  the  Sagaing  range  of  hills 
which  is  composed  of  granular  limestone,  or 
marble,  is  steep,  craggy,  and  with  a very  scanty 
vegetation.  Proceeding  northward,  the  range 
is  lower,  less  steep,  and  the  blue  limestone  is 
much  decomposed.  The  hills  are  here  covered 
with  a tolerably  thick  brush-wood,  and  cultiva- 
tion then  commences  for  the  first  time,  in  a nar- 
row valley  extending  nearly  to  the  salt  lake : it 
consists  of  cotton  and  millet  in  the  dry  lands, 
and  in  the  lower  parts  of  rice : the  crops  ap- 
peared very  thriving. 

We  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  this  evening 
a large  packet  with  newspapers,  public  dis- 
patches, and  private  letters  from  our  friends  at 
Rangoon,  India,  and  England.  This  was  the 
first  communication  that  we  had  had  from  Ran- 
goon after  a stay  of  near  six  weeks.  The  op- 
portunity was  purely  accidental ; and  for  the 
security  of  the  packet,  Sir  A.  Campbell  had 
found  it  necessary  to  send  a party  of  Sepoys  in 
charge  of  it.  The  bare  sight  of  letters,  especi- 
ally those  of  strangers,  excites  the  utmost  sus- 
picion in  the  minds  of  the  officers  of  the  Bur- 
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man  Government : they  cannot  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  intercepting  them,  and  they  never  make 
the  least  scruple  of  breaking  open  seals. 

A7  ov.  10. — The  conferences  were  renewed  at 
one  o’clock  to-day,  and  began  with  the  question 
of  Munnipore.  The  Burman  negotiators  laid  on 
the  table  a map  exhibiting  the  frontier  between 
Munnipore  and  the  Burman  territory  according 
to  their  own  views.  In  the  course  of  the  con- 
ference, maps  of  Mergui,  Tavoy,  Ye,  and  Mar- 
taban, were  also  produced : these  were  all  of 
great  size,  painted  on  cloth,  and  as  rude  as 
possible.  The  maps  of  the  southern  provinces 
were  all  old,  but  that  of  the  Munnipore  frontier 
had  every  appearance  of  being  recently  pre- 
pared, and,  I have  little  doubt,  was  fabricated 
to  answer  the  particular  object  they  had  in  view, 
— that  of  claiming  a large  portion  of  the  princi- 
pality of  Munnipore.  These  documents  made 
the  Burman  frontier  extend  nearly  to  the  walls 
of  the  Cassay  capital.  The  negotiators  then  read 
a statement  exhibiting  that  Gumbheer  Singh 
had,  since  the  termination  of  the  war,  appro- 
priated certain  districts  belonging  to  the  Bur- 
man Government,  and  that  British  officers  were 
present  at  Munnipore  countenancing  his  pro- 
ceedings. This  was  followed  by  a very  long 
paper  giving  a mythological  account  of  the  ori- 
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gin  of  the  Burman  Empire,  and  proving  “ by 
divine  right”  the  claims  of  the  King  of  Ava 
to  certain  townships  on  the  Munnipore  frontier. 
It  was  too  long,  and  the  language  too  obsolete 
to  be  comprehended  by  the  interpreters  without 

being  leisurely  studied. 

E.  You  are  aware  that  I possess  no  authority 
to  decide  upon,  and  that  I have  no  means  of 
ascertaining,  the  respective  claims  to  territory  of 
the  Sovereign  of  Munnipore  and  the  Burman 
Government.  I beg  you,  therefore,  to  furnish 
me  with  a copy  of  the  paper  just  read,  of  the 
map  which  you  have  produced,  as  well  as  of 
any  other  documents  connected  with  your  claims, 
that  I may  be  able  to  lay  the  matter  fairly  be- 
fore the  Governor-General. — B.  We  will  fur- 
nish you  with  the  documents  you  require.  It 
is  well  that  the  matter  be  discussed  in  Bengal ; 
but  in  the  meanwhile  what  is  to  be  done,  as  the 
two  parties  are  in  actual  collision  ? 

E.  Do  you  mean  to  state  that  actual  hosti- 
lities are  committing  on  the  frontier,  between 
yourselves  and  Gumbheer  Singh  ? — B.  We  do 
not  mean  to  say  the  parties  are  actually  fight- 
ing ; but  our  people  have  been  so  much  harass- 
ed, that  they  have  retired  to  prevent  hostilities. 

E.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  Gumbheer 
Singh  was  positively  enjoined  to  forbear  from 
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all  hostilities  towards  your  Government.  If 
any  dispute  respecting  boundaries  arise,  the  na- 
tural course  to  pursue  is,  that  each  party  should 
maintain  what  it  was  in  actual  possession  of  at 
the  termination  of  the  war,  until  the  respective 
limits  of  their  territories  shall  be  defined  by  an 
amicable  arrangement.  I will  discuss  any  fair 
proposal  which  you  may  have  to  offer  for  ad- 
justing the  frontier  between  yourselves  and 
Cassay. — B.  We  wish  that  you  would  give  or- 
ders to  Gumbheer  Singh,  to  refrain  from  all  ag- 
gression upon  our  territory,  until  we  have  an 
opportunity  of  representing  the  matter  by  means 
of  our  Ambassadors  in  Bengal. 

E.  If  you  wish  that  I should  direct  that 
Gumbheer  Singh  be  not  permitted  to  make  any 
aggression  on  your  territories,  and  that  any  dis- 
pute shall  be  settled  by  the  Government  of  In- 
dia, through  your  Ambassadors,  I will  write  im- 
mediately to  the  British  Commissioner  at  Syl- 
het  by  way  of  Munnipore,  and  request  him  to 
give  Gumbheer  Singh  positive  orders  to  remain 
quietly  within  his  own  possessions,  pending  a 
reference  to  the  Governor-General. — B.  This  is 
all  very  well,  but  Gumbheer  Singh  has  made 
aggressions  since  hearing  of  the  peace,  and  we 
wish  him  to  fall  back  to  the  position  he  held 
when  he  heard  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 
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E.  If  Gumbheer  Singh  has  been  advancing 
since  the  termination  of  the  war,  he  will  be  di- 
rected to  fall  back  to  the  posts  which  he  occu- 
pied at  the  time  the  news  of  peace  reached  him. 
— B.  It  would  be  agreeable  to  us,  if  you  would 
also  write  to  Gumbheer  Singh,  as  well  as  to  the 
Commissioner. 

E.  I will  write  also  to  Gumbheer  Singh. — 
B.  As  our  forces  are  not  permitted  to  occupy 
any  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Munnipore,  we  wish 
that  your  troops  and  officers  should  also  be  re- 
moved according  to  the  Treaty  of  Yandabo. 

E.  You  state  that  by  the  Treaty  of  Yandabo 
British  officers  and  troops  are  not  to  remain  at 
Munnipore:  I ask,  by  what  article  of  the  treaty 
are  they  precluded  from  doing  so? — B.  Is  it 
in  the  treaty  that  they  shall  stay  there? 

E.  It  is  not  in  the  treaty  that  they  shall  stay, 
neither  is  it  in  the  treaty  that  officers  and  troops 
shall  occupy  Cachar  and  Assam,  or  any  other 
country  not  dependent  on  the  Burmese  Govern- 
ment, but  still  they  may  do  so  without  any  in- 
fringement of  treaty.  It  is  specified  in  the 
treaty,  that  you  shall  not  interfere  in  the  affairs 
of  Munnipore  ; but  such  is  not  the  case  with  us. 
You  must  therefore  state  your  request  upon 
some  other  grounds,  as  you  have  no  claims  by 
the  Treaty  of  Y andabo. — ■ B . If  your  officers  are 
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present  with  Gumbheer  Singh,  this  will  make 
him  presumptuous.  He  will  appear  to  be  coun- 
tenanced by  you. 

E.  This  is  altogether  a different  ground  ; but 
you  cannot  say  that  our  troops  are  precluded  by 
treaty  from  remaining  in  the  Cassay  territory. 

The  real  state  of  the  case  is  this  : — The  troops 

> 

to  which  you  allude  are  not  British  troops,  but 
belong  to  Gumbheer  Singh.  During  the  war, 
the  British  Government  paid  him  a subsidy  for 
maintaining  the  troops  in  question,  and  lent  him 
two  British  officers  to  discipline  them.  Since 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  Gumbheer  Singh  has 
been  informed,  that  the  subsidy  is  discontinu- 
ed, and  that  he  must  carry  on  the  affairs  of  his 
Government  at  his  own  expense  and  risk. — B. 
That  Gumbheer  Singh  may  not  presume  on  the 
support  of  the  British  Government,  and  conduct 
himself  with  insolence  towards  us,  we  wish  that 
the  officers  in  question  may  be  recalled,  lest  ano- 
ther war  should  be  occasioned  by  it.  The  King 
will  endure  a good  deal  from  the  English  ; but 
not  from  Gumbheer  Singh,  or  any  “ Black 
Kula.”* 

E.  The  British  Government  have  no  inten- 
tion whatever  of  occupying  Munnipore  them- 
selves, and  they  will  certainly  not  give  assist- 

* This  term  is  most  commonly  applied  to  the  Hindus. 
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ance  in  men,  money,  or  advice  to  Gumbheer 
Singh,  to  your  prejudice.  I cannot  order  the 
removal  of  the  British  officers  from  Munnipore, 
but  will  request  the  Governor-General  to  recall 
them,  that  you  may  have  no  cause  of  complaint. 
—B.  When  you  say  that  you  will  communicate 
with  Gumbheer  Singh  on  these  points,  do  you 
mean  that  you  will  send  letters  by  your  own 
people  or  ours  ? 

E.  1 will  send  letters  by  an  officer  of  our 
party,  if  you  choose.  After  he  has  executed  his 
commission,  he  will  proceed  to  Bengal  through 
Akobat  and  Assam.  Gumbheer  Singh  states, 
that  certain  portions  of  his  country  are  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  Burmese  ; and  you,  on  the  other 
hand,  state,  that  large  districts  belonging  to  you 
are  forcibly  occupied  by  him.  Go  you  wish 
that  an  arbitration  should  be  made  by  the  Go- 
vernor-General, or  that  the  matter  be  decided 
by  commissioners  nominated  by  you  and  us. 

B.  We  wish  to  let  the  matter  remain  as  you 
have  now  stated  it ; that  is,  that  both  parties 
should  refrain  from  aggression. — E.  As  by  the 
Treaty  of  Yandabo,  Gumbheer  Singh  is  admit- 
ted by  you  to  be  independent,  it  will  be  proper 
that  some  principle  should  be  assumed  for  de- 
fining the  boundaries  of  territory  between  you. 
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B.  We  are  willing  that  that  affair  should  be 
settled  by  our  ambassadors  at  Bengal. 

The  Burman  negotiators  now  read  a docu- 
ment respecting  the  boundary  of  the  Saluen 
River. 

E.  1 have  already  a copy  ot  the  paper  just 
read,  which  was  given  to  me  by  yourselves  con- 
fidentially, and  will  give  you  a deliberate  writ- 
ten reply  to  it  at  our  next  conference,  when  the 
subject  may  undergo  such  farther  discussion  as 
you  may  be  disposed  to  enter  into. 

The  Burman  commissioners  placed  on  the  ta- 
ble maps  of  Martaban,  Ye,  Tavoy,  and  Mergui, 
and  were  anxious  to  enter  upon  the  subject  of 
the  Martaban  frontier,  which  I declined. 

The  subject  of  the  Commercial  Treaty  was 
then  introduced. 

JB.  In  the  fourth  article  it  was  your  wish, 
that  all  merchants,  subjects  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment, as  well  as  Englishmen,  should  be  in- 
cluded. Are  you  satisfied  to  let  that  article 
refer  to  Englishmen  only  ? — * E.  I wish  it  to  in- 
clude all  British  subjects  whatever. 

B.  Since  that  is  your  wish,  we  will  insert  “ all 
persons  being  subjects  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment,”— E.  This  is  all  I desire,  and  I am  obliged 
to  you  for  the  liberal  manner  in  which  you  have 
conceded  this  point. 
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B.  According  to  the  arrangement  made  at  the 
last  meeting,  we  have  made  the  necessary  altera- 
tion in  the  fourth  article,  and  hand  you  a copy 
so  corrected.  As  we  have  now  granted  you 
“ whatever  you  wished,”  we  request  that  you 
will  not  only  put  off  the  payment  of  the  third 
instalment,  but  of  the  fourth  also  for  a similar  pe- 
riod, as,  unless  this  be  done,  the  times  of  payment 
will  come  close  upon  each  other. — E . My  en- 
gagement with  you  was  to  request  Sir  A.  Camp- 
bell to  move  the  troops  from  Rangoon,  without 
consideration  to  the  time  by  which  you  may 
have  exceeded  the  period  of  paying  the  second 
instalment,  and  to  put  off  the  period  of  paying 
the  third  instalment  for  one  year  from  the  date 
of  the  treaty  to  be  concluded  between  us,  pro- 
vided you  granted  a treaty  conformable  to  the 
stipulations  made  at  Yandabo. 

B.  Do  you  mean  that  the  inclusion  of  the 
second  article,  providing  for  the  free  exporta- 
tion of  gold  and  silver,  is  necessary  to  fulfil  our 
agreement  with  you  ? — E.  Certainly.  I was 
most  particular  at  our  last  conference  in  impress- 
ing that  point  upon  you,  and  you  seemed  then 
clearly  to  understand  it. 

B.  We  could  wish  that,  in  presenting  this 
treaty  to  the  King,  we  might  be  able  to  say,  that 
the  difficulties  with  regard  to  the  fourth  instal- 
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ment  were  also  removed  in  a similar  manner  to 
the  third. — E.  I believe  you  may  safely  trust  to 
the  generosity  of  the  Govern  or- General.  I will 
write  on  the  subject,  and  recommend  it. 

B.  Could  you  not  put  off  the  third  payment 
for  one  year  from  the  period  it  is  due? — E.  As 
you  are  so  very  urgent,  I will  take  upon  myself 
the  responsibility  of  meeting  your  wishes,  by 
putting  off  the  payment  of  the  third  instalment 
for  one  year,  from  the  15th  November,  1826; 
and  the  fourth  also  for  a year,  or  until  the  15th 
November,  1828.  A regular  instrument  must 
be  drawn  up  requiring  the  payments  within 
those  periods. — B.  We  agree  to  this. — E.  You, 
of  course,  understand  that  this  is  conditional  upon 
your  granting  the  Commercial  Treaty  in  the 
shape  I want  it  ? 

B.  We  understand  this  perfectly.  Will  you 
not  make  the  time  from  the  24th  of  February, 
as  in  the  Yandabo  Treaty  ? — E.  I will  not.  I 
cannot  go  a step  farther  than  I have  now  done. 

B.  We  request  that  the  next  meeting  may 
not  take  place  to-morrow,  but  the  following 
day. — E.  I assent  to  this.  You  promised  at 
one  of  our  last  meetings  to  deliver  to  me  cer- 
tain intercepted  letters  from  Munnipore. 

A private  letter  was  here  delivered  by  the 
Burman  Commissioners  from  Lieutenant  Gor- 
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don,  of  Gumbheer  Singh’s  levy,  to  the  address 
of  “ Lieutenant  Chester,  assistant  to  the  Envoy 
at  Ava,”  dated  the  7th  September.  The  letter 
was  stated  by  the  writer  of  it  to  be  sent  open. 

E.  I request  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
hand  me  also  the  letter  from  Captain  Grant, 
delivered  to  your  two  messengers  who  went 
from  Yandabo. — B.  "We  have  it  not  here,  but 
we  will  look  out  for  it. 

The  letter  delivered  to  me  upon  this  occa- 
sion, was  a familiar  epistle  from  one  officer  to 
another,  and  touched  upon  no  public  question. 
The  writer,  however,  spoke  in  praise  of  the 
climate  and  country  of  Munnipore.  This  was 
high  treason  in  the  eyes  of  the  Burmans,  who 
construed  his  approbation  of  these  into  a de- 
sire upon  the  part  of  the  English  Government 
to  stay  in  the  country  and  occupy  it.  It  ap- 
pears that  this  letter  reached  Ava  some  days 
after  our  own  arrival.  Both  in  regard  to  it, 
and  the  public  letter  from  Captain  Grant,  Dr. 
Price  and  Mr.  Lanciego  had  entreated  the  Bur- 
man  officers  not  to  peruse  or  intercept  them  ; 
but  it  was  to  no  purpose.  The  temptation  was 
irresistible;  and  the  Wungyis  thought  they 
would  not  be  discharging  their  duty  if  they 
did  not  make  the  best  of  them,  since  they  were 
in  their  power. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Excursion  to  the  Sagaing  Hills. — Description  of  Temples  and 
Monasteries  upon  them. — Conference. — Offence  given  by 
the  Soldiers  of  the  Escort  to  the  King. — -Burman  Govern- 
ment hints  at  its  desire  to  send  an  Embassy  to  England. — 
Character  of  a Burmese  Courtier.  — Description  of  a Tem- 
ple constructed  by  the  late  King  of  Ava,  and  its  history.— 
Conference. — Leave  given  to  Botanize  in  the  neighbouring 
Mountains.— King  incensed  at  his  Courtiers,  on  hearing 
the  result  of  the  Negotiation. — Another  Conference. 

JVov.  12.  Dr.  Wallich  and  I ascended,  this 
morning,  one  of  the  highest  parts  of  the  Sagaing 
range  of  mountains.  The  top  of  the  hill,  which 
we  reached,  contains  the  Temple  of  Paung-nya, 
and  is  certainly  not  less  than  five  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Ira  wadi.  From  this  spot 
we  had  a noble  prospect,  embracing  many  reaches 
of  the  river,  the  towns  of  Amarapura,  Ava,  and 
Sagaing.  On  both  sides  of  the  Irawadi  there 
are  a number  of  lakes,  which  we  had  not  ob- 
served before.  The  numerous  temples  formed 
a remarkable  feature  of  the  landscape.  On  the 
vol.  r.  2 B 
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Sagaing  side  alone  X counted  about  two  hun- 
dred, without  being  able  to  enumerate  those  on 
the  northern  part  of  the  range  which  were  con- 
cealed from  view.  This  enumeration  also  ex- 
cludes all  the  monasteries  and  zeyats,  a kind  of 
caravanseras,  which  are  not  only  used  foi  the 
accommodation  of  travellers,  but  also  occasion- 
ally for  religious  purposes,  such  as  preaching  and 
disputations.  In  the  dells  and  ravines  of  the 
range  of  hills,  in  very  romantic  and  pretty  situa- 
tions, are  to  be  found  a great  many  Ivyaungs, 
or  monasteries.  These  secluded  situations  are 
chosen  by  the  priests  as  favourable  to  study  and 
meditation  ; but  we  saw  several  extensive  ones 
which  had  been  abandoned,  and  were  told  that 
this  was  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  gangs 
of  robbers  that  haunted  the  place  ; and  who, 
from  all  accounts,  were  not  disposed  to  xespect 
even  the  sacred  character  of  the  Italians. 

The  view  of  the  Sagaing  hills  themselves, 
as  they  are  approached,  is  striking.  Almost 
every  remarkable  peak  is  crowned  with  a tem- 
ple, some  ancient  and  mouldering,  but  the 
greater  number  in  a state  of  repair  and  white- 
washed. To  a good  number  ,of  these,  the  as- 
cent from  the  very  bottom  of  the  hills  is  by  a 
flight  of  stairs  of  solid  masonry,  with  a wall  on 
each  side,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a balustrade. 
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These  are  but  clumsily  constructed;  but,  being 
whitewashed,  this  and  their  immense  extent 
give  them  a very  remarkable  appearance. 

On  the  terrace,  which  contains  the  Temple  of 
Paung-nya,  we  found  an  inscription  on  a hand- 
some slab  of  sandstone,  in  very  good  order. 
The  writing  is  in  the  ancient  character ; but  the 
language  is  Burman,  with  a little  intermixture 
of  Pali.  My  Burman  interpreter,  with  some 
assistance  from  a priest,  who  happened  to  be 
at  hand,  interpreted  it  without  much  difficulty. 
It  purported,  that  the  temple  was  built  in  the 
year  of  the  Burman  vulgar  era  674,  or  five 
hundred  and  fourteen  years  ago,  by  Paung-nya, 
a nobleman  of  the  Court  of  Si-ha- Su,  King  of 
Ava,  and  that  he  endowed  it  with  one  hundred 
Pes  of  land.  No  mention  is  made  of  slaves,  for 
these  could  only  be  given  by  the  sovereign.  On 
the  terrace  there  has  been  recently  collected  a 
large  quantity  of  hewn  sandstone,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  a “ throne,”  as  it  is  called  by 
the  Burmans,  for  an  image  of  Gautama.  This 
pious  work  had  been  undertaken  by  the  Atwen- 
wun  Maung-kyan-nyin-ra,  one  of  the  Minis- 
ters. This  stone,  and  much  of  what  is  used 
for  similar  work,  is  brought  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Pugan-gyi.  It  is  soft  and  easily 
worked,  which  is  probably  the  chief  motive 

2 B 2 
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with  the  Burmans  for  employing  it.  We  ob- 
served that  a small  temple  close  at  hand,  and 
containing  a large  image  of  Gautama,  had  been 
recently  undermined  by  thieves  in  search  or  the 
small  silver  images  and  other  relics  and  repre- 
sentations of  that  divinity,  which  are  always 
deposited  in  Budd’hist  temples.  There  is  no 
crime  more  frequent  amongst  the  Burmans, 
notwithstanding  their  piety,  than  sacrilege,  al- 
though it  is  punishable  with  death,  and  gene- 
rally a cruel  one.  Robbery,  indeed,  in  every 
form,  is  a frequent  crime  in  the  Burman  as  in 
all  other  ill-governed  countries.  A few  nights 
asm,  the  widow  of  an  ex-governor  of  Sagaing 
had  her  house*  within  the  walls  of  the  town* 
broke  into,  and  property  carried  off  to  the  value 
of  twenty  thousand  ticals,  by  a gang  of  fifty 
persons.  Some  of  the  robbers  were  apprehended, 
and  the  affair  was  in  course  of  investigation. 

The  conferences  were  renewed  about  one 
o’clock,  and  began  as  follows  : — 

B.  We  have  come  here  to  negotiate  on  the 
part  of  our  King,  and  you  on  the  part  of  the 
Governor-General.  It  is  not  the  private  busi- 
ness of  either  party  that  we  are  engaged  in  ; 
it  is  proper,  therefore,  that  nothing  superfluous 
should  be  advanced.  We  will  deliver  to  you 
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a paper  containing  these  sentiments  before  the 
close  of  the  conference. 

The  paper  was  duly  delivered  as  promised? 
and  the  following  is  a literal  translation  : — 

“ The  Envoy  Crawfurd  is  a distinguished, 
wise,  and  prudent  man,  selected  by  the  Eng- 
lish Ruler.  He  has  come  to  the  Royal  country 
in  the  capacity  of  Ambassador.  We  also  are 
persons  trusted  and  favoured  by  the  Rising  Sun 
Monarch ; and  we  are  selected  and  appointed 
by  his  Majesty,  to  discuss  whatever  is  to  be  dis- 
cussed. The  discussions  relate  not  to  the  per- 
sonal affairs  of  the  Envoy  Crawfurd,  the  affairs 
of  his  children,  or  of  his  wife.  We  also  speak 
not  of  our  personal  affairs,  the  affairs  of  our 
children,  or  of  our  wives.  It  is  our  business 
to  please  the  golden  heart  of  the  Rising  Sun 
Monarch,  and  his  to  please  the  heart  of  the 
English  Ruler ; and  thus  we  are  to  have  regard 
to  the  good  of  both  parties.  It  is  proper  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  the  way  to  preserve  peace 
between  the  two  great  countries,  is  to  keep  in 
view  the  welfare  of  both  countries  and  sove- 
reigns, and  so  to  manage  the  discussion,  that 
there  may  be  no  excess,  but  straightness  and 
right.” 

E.  The  sentiments  you  have  now  expressed 
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are  self-evident,  and  I agree  with  you,  that 
they  ought  to  be  strictly  conformed  to.  Each 
party  is  answerable  to  his  own  Government  ror 
what  he  says  and  does.  W ill  you  have  the 
goodness  to  proceed  to  such  business  as  you 
may  think  proper  to  introduce  ? 

The  Burman  commissioners  here  produced  a 
note,  laying  claim  to  the  districts  of  Martaban, 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Saluen  river. 

E.  You  delivered  a note  to  me  at  our  last 
meeting  on  the  subject  of  boundary,  to  which 
you  requested  an  answer.  This  answer  is  now 
in  course  of  translation,  and  you  will  receive  it 
in  a few  minutes.  The  Burman  note  here 
alluded  to  was  as  follows  : — 44  That  war  between 
the  two  great  countries  might  cease,  a treaty 
was  made  at  Yandabo.  Of  the  third  and  fourth 
articles  of  that  treaty,  the  fourth  article  says,  that 
Ye,  Tavoy,  Mergui,  and  Tennasserim,  with  their 
territories,  mountains,  and  islands,  are  given  up  ; 
that  the  Saluen  river  shall  be  the  boundary ; 
and  that  hereafter,  if  disputes  shall  arise  concern- 
ing the  boundary,  they  shall  be  settled  as  above- 
said,  that  is,  according  to  the  third  article.  It 
is  not  contained  in  the  treaty,  that  any  part  of 
the  territory  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city 
of  Martaban  shall  be  taken.  We  desire,  there- 
fore, to  know  why  English  officers  are  settled 
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at  Mau-la-myaing,  one  of  the  thirty-two  town- 
ships under  the  jurisdiction  of  Martaban  ?” 

Mr.  Judson  arrived  with  the  translation  of  my 
note,  which,  as  well  as  the  English  original,  was 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  Atwen-wuns,  and 
read  aloud  by  one  of  the  Than-d’hau-thans.  It 
was  as  follows  : — 

“ I submit  to  you,  in  conformity  to  my  pro- 
mise, a reply  to  the  note  given  in  by  you  re- 
specting the  Saluen  river.  You  desire  to  be  in- 
formed why  British  troops  had  established  them- 
selves at  Molameng,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Saluen.  I answer,  because  Mau-la-myaing  is 
part  of  the  territory  ceded  by  his  Burman  Ma- 
jesty to  the  British  Government,  by  the  fourth 
article  of  the  Treaty  of  Yandabo.  In  that  arti- 
cle it  is  distinctly  said  that  the  Saluen  shall  be 
the  boundary,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  Bur- 
man  version,  that  it  shall  be  4 the  partition’  be- 
tween us.  In  your  note  to  me  you  repeat  the 
same  words  yourselves.  Nothing  surely  can  be 
meant  by  an  expression  so  unequivocal,  but  that 
the  territory  which  is  on  one  side  of  the  river  in 
question  shall  belong  to  you,  and  that  which  is 
on  the  other  shall  belong  to  us.  Had  the  boun- 
dary of  the  Saluen  river  been  inadvertently  ad- 
mitted into  the  treaty  by  the  Burman  commis- 
sioners, and  had  that  document  been  signed  and 
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sealed  by  them,  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  the 
cession  which  they  were  making,  the  British 
Government  would  not  be  wanting  in  a dispo- 
sition to  reconsider  the  question.  But  no  plea 
of  this  nature  can  be  urged  on  your  part,  as  the 
following  explanation  will  clearly  show.  Be- 
tween the  provinces  of  Ye  and  Martaban  there 
exists  no  well-defined  natural  boundary.  This 
appeared  to  the  British  commissioners  at  Yan- 
dabo  a serious  objection.  They  accordingly 
sought  for  the  nearest  good  boundary  to  Ye 
that  was  attainable.  Natives  of  the  country 
were  consulted,  and  they  immediately  pointed 
to  the  Saluen  river.  The  British  commissioners 
accordingly  demanded  that  that  river  should  be 
the  boundary.  A map  of  the  country  was  pro- 
duced, and  explained,  and  the  boundary  of  the 
Saluen  clearly  pointed  out  to  the  Burman  com- 
missioners. These  officers,  aware  that  the  Sa- 
luen river  ran  through  the  province  of  Marta- 
ban, objected  that  the  assumption  of  this  line  of 
boundary  would  amount  to  a cession  of  all  that 
portion  of  Martaban  which  lay  to  the  east  of  it. 
Ample  explanations  were  given  to  them  by  the 
British  commissioners,  and  the  reasons  fully  ex- 
plained why  the  Saluen  was  chosen  to  be  the 
limit  between  the  two  countries.  After  these 
full  explanations,  and  after  having  had  a day 
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and  night  to  consider  the  subject,  these  com- 
missioners deliberately  signed  the  treaty.  The 
Atw.en-wun  Men-gyi-maha-men-’hla-thi-ha-thu 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  who  negotiated 
the  Treaty  of  Yandabo,  and  who  signed  and 
sealed  it.  He  is  now  also  a negotiator  ; he  is  pre- 
sent here,  and  he  knows  all  this.  The  teachers,* 
Judson  and  Price,  acted  as  interpreters  for  the 
British  and  Burman  commissioners.  They  are 
both  here  before  us  now,  and  will  corroborate 
the  statements  which  I make.  I beg  you  there- 
fore to  interrogate  them. 

“ In  your  note  you  stated  that  no  part  of  the 
province  of  Martaban  is  specified  in  the  fourth 
article.  When  the  treaty  was  made,  neither 
the  English  nor  the  Burmese  commissioners 
knew  distinctly  the  townships  of  Martaban, 
which  are  on  the  east  of  the  Saluen  ; and  there- 
fore, in  order  to  comprise  in  one  word  all  these 
townships,  without  specifying  their  names,  they 
said,  “ Let  the  Saluen  river  be  the  partition  be- 
tween us thus  fixing  on  the  best,  the  most 
obvious,  and  the  most  definite  boundary  for  the 
territories  of  the  two  Governments.  You  far- 
ther state,  that  it  is  provided  in  the  fourth  ar- 

* The  name  given  by  the  Burmese  to  the  Christian  mis- 
sionaries, and  the  same  which  is  often  applied  to  their  own 
priests. 
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tide,  that  should  any  disputes  arise  concerning 
boundary,  they  are  to  be  determined  by  com- 
missioners, according  to  ancient  limits.  When 
a large  and  well-known  river  is  expressly  stated 
to  be  the  boundary,  what  disputes  can  possibly 
arise,  except  such  as  regard  islands  situated  in 
the  bed  of  such  river,  or  some  alteration  in  its 
course,  or  possible  change  of  its  name  in  par- 
ticular situations.  Should  disputes  on  those 
points  occur,  they  will,  of  course,  be  settled  by 
commissioners,  according  to  the  ancient  limits 
of  the  disputed  places  as  provided  for  by  treaty. 
It  is  my  duty  to  inform  you,  that  the  construc- 
tion put  by  you  on  the  fourth  article  stands  a 
chance  of  being  viewed  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment not  as  the  natural  construction  which  the 
terms  made  use  of  will  admit,  but  as  one  which 
appears  adduced  to  create  a difficulty.  Until 
the  third  conference  held  with  you  on  the  21st 
of  October,  I never  heard  a doubt  expressed  re- 
specting the  Saluen  river  being  the  true  frontier 
between  the  two  nations,  or  that  what  was  upon 
one  side  was  necessarily  yours  ; what  was  on  the 
other,  ours.  The  officers  of  your  Government, 
residing  at  Rangoon,  who  were  well  aware  that 
we  had  formed  a settlement  beyond  the  Saluen, 
and  who  frequently  discussed  all  other  public 
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questions  with  the  British  commissioners,  never 
expressed  a doubt  upon  this  subject.  At  Hen- 
zada  I had  a long  discussion  with  the  Wungyi 
upon  all  the  questions  which  concerned  the  im- 
mediate interests  of  the  two  countries ; but  nei- 
ther did  this  officer  insinuate  any  doubt  concern- 
ing our  right  to  the  territory  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Saluen  river.  The  doubt,  there- 
fore, was  never  hinted  at  till  eight  months  after 
the  signing  of  the  treaty. 

44  In  order  that  my  sentiments  on  this  ques- 
tion may  not  be  misunderstood  by  the  Burman 
Government,  I deliver  to  you  a copy  of  this 
note  in  the  English  and  Burman  languages,  and 
under  my  hand  and  seal.” 

This  note  had  been  prepared  with  a view  to 
translation  into  the  Burman  language,  as  may 
be  seen  from  its  style,  and  I have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  version  of  it  made  bv  Mr. 
Judson  was  able  and  perspicuous,  for  the  Bur- 
man chiefs  offered  no  objection  to  the  language, 
and  seemed  to  understand  it  clearly  throughout. 
As  soon  as  it  was  read,  the  senior  Atwen-wun 
said  to  his  companion,  evidently  for  the  purpose 
of  being  repeated  to  me,  44  There  is  nothing  in 
this  ; I will  soon  refute  what  he  has  said lite- 
rally, 44  rub  it  out.”  44  He  has  given  his  opinion 
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under  his  signature  and  seal,  as  if  it  were  con- 
clusive. We  have  also  our  opinion,  and  who  is 
to  decide  between  us  ?” 

The  following  conversation  took  place  on  the 
subject 

B . Do  you  mean  to  state  that  the  ancient 
limits  alluded  to  by  you  in  this  paper  refer  to 
the  islands  and  the  course  of  the  river  ? E* 
Most  certainly,  and  to  no  other. 

B.  Do  they  not  rather  refer  to  the  towns  and 
places  named  in  the  treaty  ? E.  It  is  particu- 
larly declared  in  the  treaty  that  the  partition  or 
boundary  between  us  shall  be  the  Salaen  river. 

B.  It  is  true  that  the  Saluen  river  is  men- 
tioned in  the  treaty,  but  you  have  not  explained 
the  point  which  provides  that  in  the  event  of 
any  disputes  regarding  boundaries,  reference 
should  be  made  to  ancient  limits  as  in  the  third 
article.  E.  That  is  answered  in  the  paper  which 
I have  given  in. 

B.  The  Saluen  river  was  fixed  on  at  Yandabo 
to  constitute  the  boundary  of  the  districts  actu- 
ally named  in  the  treaty  according  to  the  infor- 
mation possessed  by  both  parties  at  the  time. 
E.  The  British  commissioners  were  quite  aware 
that  by  making  the  Saluen  river  the  frontier,  a 
portion  of  Martaban  would  be  ceded,  and  ex- 
plained this  fully  to  the  Burman  commissioners, 
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exhibiting  to  them  maps  of  the  country,  and 
affording  them  every  necessary  explanation. 
The  latter,  as  one  of  the  negotiators  now  pre- 
sent well  knows,  read  the  treaty  repeatedly  over, 
and  signed  it,  after  having  had  twenty-four 
hours  to  consider  it. 

j B.  If  the  Saluen  be  the  boundary,  why  is  it 
stated  in  the  treaty  that  commissioners  should 
be  appointed  to  settle  the  boundary  ? — E.  The 
reason  of  this  provision  was  plain  and  obvious, 
and  I have  already  explained  it  in  the  paper 
given  in.  It  was  natural  that  disputes  might 
arise  respecting  so  great  a river  as  the  Saluen 
flowing  through  a champaign  country,  which 
has  more  than  fifty  islands  in  its  bed,  which  is 
liable  to  change  its  course,  and  which  may  pos- 
sibly be  found  to  have  different  names  as  it 
passes  through  different  districts. 

B.  Long  words  will  bring  on  long  discussions, 
and  be  hurtful  to  friendship. — E.  This  discus- 
sion was  of  your  own  seeking.  I have  done 
nothing  more  than  reply  to  a paper  which  you 
gave  in  to  me  twice  over,  once  confidentially 
and  once  publicly,  and  answering  such  questions 
as  you  have  put  to  me.  I am  ready  to  furnish 
you  with  such  explanations  as  I can,  but  I have 
no  power  to  decide,  as  I have  often  said. 

B.  Will  you,  then,  consent  to  withdraw  the 
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paper  which  you  have  just  given  in  ? — E.  Cer- 
tainly I will  not.  You  called  for  a formal  ex- 
planation from  me,  and  I have  mentioned  only 
what  appeared  to  me  to  be  a plain  statement  of 
facts. 

B.  By  bringing  forward  this  point,  we  hope 
you  do  not  imagine  that  we  have  any  intention 
of  infringing  the  treaty.  We  do  not  charge 
you  with  any  such  intention. — E.  I suppose,  of 
course,  you  have  acted  in  conformity  to  the  in- 
structions you  have  received.  The  Saluen  river 
was  declared  in  the  treaty  to  be  the  frontier  of 
the  two  nations.  After  a full  explanation  hav- 
ing been  given,  you  still  claimed  districts  on 
both  sides  of  that  river.  I was  justified,  there- 
fore, in  saying,  that  the  interpretation  put  by 
you  on  the  fourth  article,  had  the  appearance 
of  arising  in  a desire  to  make  difficulties  where 
none  existed. 

The  Burmese  chiefs  had  now  entirely  altered 
their  tone,  and  were  in  the  utmost  perplexity, 
scarcely  knowing  what  to  say ; they  appeared 
very  desirous  of  dropping  the  subject.  Not- 
withstanding the  invitation  given  to  them  to 
take  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Judson  and  Dr.  Price, 
no  question  whatever  was  put  to  these  gentle- 
men, nor  was  any  attempt  made  to  deny  that 
ample  explanation  had  been  afforded  by  the  Bri- 
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tish  commissioners  at  Yandabo.  Dr.  Price,  who 
sat  next  to  them,  reminded  the  Atwen-wun 
Maung-ba-youk,  of  the  explanations  which  had 
been  afforded  to  him  at  Yandabo.  This  person 
feigned,  however,  not  to  understand  him,  and 
turned  away  to  avoid  the  subject.  After  we 
had  got  up  from  the  table,  I informed  him 
through  Doctor  Price,  that  I was  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  bring  forward  facts  that  might  be 
unpleasant  to  him,  but  that  I was  compelled  to 
do  so  by  themselves.  The  reply  was,  “ It  is 
best,  after  all,  that  the  whole  truth  should  be 
known.”  He  had  at  all  times  scarcely  spoken 
a word,  when  the  subject  of  the  Saluen  frontier 
was  introduced,  and  upon  the  present  occasion 
his  embarrassment  and  distress  were  such,  that 
they  appeared  evident  to  every  one  present. 

The  paper  respecting  the  Saluen  frontier 
which  was  first  tendered  to  me,  was  not  again 
brought  forward,  nor  was  any  use  made  of  a 
great  many  maps  which  it  was  intended  to  pro- 
duce. The  Atwen-wun s delivered  the  follow- 
ing note : — 

44  In  the  statement  which  the  Envoy  Craw- 
furd  has  now  made,  it  is  implied  that  something 
has  been  said  with  a view  to  break  the  Treaty 
of  Yandabo.  Since  it  is  said  in  the  third  and 
fourth  .articles  of  the  treaty,  that  the  Saluen 
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river  shall  be  the  boundary ; that  if  hereafter 
disputes  shall  arise  about  the  boundary,  persons 
appointed  by  the  English  and  Burmese  Govern- 
ments shall  decide  correctly,  according  to  an- 
cient limits,  and  that  the  persons  so  appointed 
shall  be  officers  of  respectability  and  rank ; it 
was  in  conformity  to  the  treaty  that  we  said, 
with  a view  to  ancient  limits,  that  it  would  be 
well  to  understand  the  territory  of  Ye,  Tavoy, 
Mergui,  and  Tennasserim,  because  now  a part 
of  the  territory  of  Martaban  is  included.  We 
did  not  break  the  treaty  in  saying  this.  We 
spoke  uprightly,  and  with  a view  to  lasting 
peace.” 

On  the  9th  I received  letters  from  Rangoon, 
stating  that  a balance  was  still  due  on  the  se- 
cond instalment.  I thought  the  present  a pro- 
per opportunity  for  bringing  forward  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  following  conversation  ensued  : — 

E.  I have  letters  from  Rangoon,  stating  that 
a balance  of  142,682  rupees  of  the  second  in- 
stalment is  still  unpaid,  or  in  dispute,  between 
the  British  and  Burman  authorities. — B.  You 
have  stated  to  us,  that  if  the  five  articles  of  the 
treaty  were  granted,  you  would  write  a letter 
to  the  English  general,  requesting  that  the 
troops  might  be  removed  without  regard  to  the 
delay  made  in  paying  the  second  instalment. 
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Do  you  mean  to  make  this  an  objection  to  keep- 
ing  your  engagement?  Our  Wungyi  states 
that  the  whole  money  has  been  paid. 

E.  It  is  a disputed  account.  I will  not  with- 
draw my  promise,  although  I might  be  justified 
in  doing  so,  as  the  payment  of  the  whole  mo- 
ney was  a matter  necessarily  understood. 

The  Commercial  Treaty  was  here  again  in- 
troduced. 

E.  In  the  last  draft  of  the  fourth  article, 
there  is  a word  substituted  for  that  which  was 
contained  in  the  original  draft,  on  which  my 
engagement  with  you  was  made.  This  alters 
the  whole  sense  of  the  Article,  making  it  of  no 
value  whatever.  I presume,  this  was  a mis- 
take ; I beg  you  to  correct  it. 

The  two  drafts  were  handed  to  the  Burman 
commissioners,  and  the  alteration,  or,  perhaps 
more  justly,  the  forgery,  was  pointed  out  to 
them.  In  the  original  draft  it  was  stated,  that 
the  families  of  British  merchants  should  be  al- 
lowed to  quit  the  country  along  with  them.  In 
the  altered  draft,  the  words  to  return , were 
substituted  for  to  quit  the  country.  This  would 
have  rendered  the  condition  perfectly  nugatory, 
and  left  the  Burman  law  practically  as  it  stood 
before ; for  no  families  could  leave  the  country 
except  such  as  had  come  to  it;  and  to  the  de- 
vol.  i.  2 c 
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parture  of  such  persons,  no  serious  obstruction 
had  ever  been  opposed.  At  the  last  meeting  the 
senior  Atwen-wun,  in  order  that  it  might  not 
appear  in  evidence  against  him,  used  every  effort 
short  of  pulling  it  out  of  Mr.  Judson’s  hand,  to 
gain  possession  of  the  original  draft.  Mr.  Jud- 
son,  from  this  anxiety,  had  a presentiment  that 
there  was  something  wrong,  and  declined  giving 
it  up.  When  the  circumstance  of  the  alteration 
was  pointed  out  to  the  negotiators,  they  were 
evidently  annoyed  at  having  been  detected;  but 
pretended  to  consider  the  words  as  entirely  sy- 
nonymous. When  urged,  however,  to  make  the 
necessary  alteration,  they  declined  it,  saying  it 
would  be  necessary  to  refer  the  matter  to  their 
superiors.  I may,  indeed,  take  this  opportunity 
of  mentioning,  that  nearly  the  whole  negotia- 
tion had  been  hitherto  conducted  on  their  part 
under  special  and  detailed  instructions  on  each 
point  from  the  Lut-d’hau.  The  Bur  man  nego- 
tiators came  daily  with  written  instructions,  and 
never  decided  upon  any  point,  however  trifling, 
without  a reference.  At  the  Lut-d’hau,  Kaulen 
Mengyi  seemed,  from  all  I could  understand,  to 
have  been  the  person  who  took  the  principal 
direction.  He  was  the  confidential  agent  of  the 
Queen  and  her  brother,  and  expressed  no  senti- 
ments but  what  were  theirs. 
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Aov.  14. — The  Governor  of  Bassein  and  a 
SarGd’haugyi  called  yesterday  morning,  and,  in 
conversation  with  Mr.  Judson,  pretended  to  be 
\eiy  anxious  to  know  when  the  Governor-Ge- 
neial  was  likely  to  return  from  his  journey  to 
the  upper  provinces  of  Hindostan.  They  also 
said  that  his  Majesty  was  desirous  of  sending 
ambassadors  to  the  King  of  England,  and  wished 
to  know  whether  the  Governor-General  would 
piovide  them  with  a free  passage.  I was  not 
present  when  this  conversation  took  place.  Mr. 
Judson  came  to  me  in  my  room,  and  reported 
it  to  me  ; and  I requested  him  to  say,  as  from 
himself,  in  answer  to  the  last  subject,  that  his 
Majesty  the  King  of  England  took  no  direct 
cognizance  of  the  political  affairs  of  India  ; and 
that  if  the  Burman  Government  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  England,  they  must  do  so  at  their  own 
cost.  About  one  o’clock,  the  usual  hour  for 
the  conferences,  the  Burman  chiefs  sent  me  a 
message,  to  request  that  I would  excuse  them 
from  coming,  as  it  was  a great  holiday.  This, 
however,  was  a mere  pretext.  They  were 
aware  of  the  holiday,  and  at  the  last  confe- 
rence had  expressly  said  that  they  would  come 
notwithstanding.  The  fact  is,  that  the  Go- 
vernment was  perplexed  and  disappointed  that 
it  had  gained  none  of  the  points  which  it  had 
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so  unreasonably  calculated  upon,  and  that  it 
was  as  yet  quite  unprepared  to  decide  upon  the 
propositions  which  had  been  made  to  it. 

On  the  10th  instant,  a circumstance  took 
place,  which  in  almost  any  other  country  would 
have  been  very  immaterial,  but  which  was  here 
attended  with  unpleasant  consequences  to  the 
Mission.  His  Majesty,  contrary  to  the  custom 
of  his  predecessors,  is  frequently  in  the  habit 
of  going  abroad  with  little  pomp  or  ceremony. 
On  the  occasion  now  alluded  to,  he  was  amu- 
sing himself  on  the  river-side  with  an  elephant 
fight.  Four  or  five  soldiers  of  the  European 
escort  happened  about  this  time  to  cross  the 
river,  and  passed  by  without  noticing  the  King, 
or  indeed  being  aware  that  he  was  present. 
This  gave  high  offence.  According  to  the 
Barmans,  the  soldiers  ought  to  have  squatted 
down, — thrown  off  their  shoes,  and  held  up 
their  hands  in  an  attitude  of  supplication.  I 
was  immediately  waited  upon  by  the  chiefs  to 
remonstrate  upon  the  conduct  of  the  soldiers, 
which  was  represented  by  them  to  be  such  as 
would  have  cost  a Burman  his  head ! I had 
the  satisfaction  to  find,  on  inquiry,  that  the 
soldiers  were  not  in  the  least  to  blame  ; and 
assured  the  chiefs,  that  had  they  been  aware  of 
his  Majesty’s  presence,  they  would  have  con- 
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ducted  themselves  with  every  possible  respect 
towards  him,  and  rendered  him  the  same  com- 
pliment as  to  their  own  sovereign.  This  as- 
surance, however,  fell  far  short  of  their  ex- 
pectations. I informed  them,  therefore,  that 
the  soldiers  should  not  again  be  allowed  to 
enter  the  town,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  all 
misunderstanding  on  the  subject.  Indepen- 
dent of  my  assurance,  however,  they  took  effec- 
tual steps  to  prevent  their  doing  so,  by  order- 
ing  the  gates  of  the  town  to  be  closed  when- 
ever persons  belonging  to  the  Mission  present- 
ed themselves.  As  an  apology  for  this  ungra- 
cious proceeding,  the  example  of  the  Chinese 
embassy  was  quoted,  no  individual  belonging 
to  which,  it  was  stated,  and  I believe  correctly, 
was  ever  allowed  to  enter  the  walls  of  Ava. 
The  King  was  described  to  us  as  being  in  a 
high  state  of  irritation,— going  about  with  a 
spear  in  his  hand,  as  is  his  custom  on  such 
occasions,  and  vowing  destruction  to  his  recreant 
Ministers,  whom  he  charged  with  all  kinds  of 
offences.  If  I am  rightly  informed,  his  irrita- 
tion arose  from  a different  cause.  Upon  our 
first  arrival,  his  Ministers  appear  to  have  de- 
ceived him  with  false  hopes  and  expectations, 
by  representing  “ that  the  British  Mission  was 
sent  by  the  Governor-General  to  make  submis- 
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sions,  and  to  atone  for  what  had  passed,  by  en- 
tering into  arrangements  for  the  restoration  of 
the  ceded  provinces,  and  the  remission  of  the 
debt  due.”  There  was  a necessity  for  undeceiv- 
ing his  Majesty  at  last ; and  his  coming  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  real  facts  was,  in  all  proba- 
bility, the  true  cause  of  the  displeasure  which 
his  Ministers  feigned  to  attribute  to  the  pre- 
tended disrespect  of  the  European  soldiers.  I 
should  have  mentioned  also,  that  offence  was 
taken  at  the  conduct  of  some  of  our  native 

i 

followers,  and  especially  of  the  Lascars,  or 
native  seamen  of  the  steam-vessel.  The  charge 
against  them  also  was  want  of  due  respect  when 
the  King  presented  himself.  It  was  stated  that 
they  did  not  throw  themselves,  as  they  should 
have  done,  into  a crouching  attitude ; but 
stood  on  tiptoe,  and  stared — far  too  curiously  ! 

The  old  Governor  of  Bassein  called  again  in 
the  evening,  and  was  most  anxious  to  exact 
from  me,  as  he  had  often  been  before,  a pro- 
mise that  I would  speak  “ favourably”  to  the 
Governor-General  respecting  the  restoration  of 
the  ceded  provinces.  They  place  implicit  re- 
liance upon  assurance  made  to  them  by  any 
European  of  character,  and  eagerly  catch  at  the 
remotest  hint  of  a promise ; so  that  it  became 
necessary  to  be  extremely  guarded  in  what 
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was  said  to  them.  On  their  side,  they  are 
profuse  of  promises,  which  they  unblu shingly 
deny  having  ever  made,  when  it  suits  their 
convenience.  I am  not  quite  sure  that  they 
respect  us,  as  politicians  at  least,  for  adhering 
to  our  word,  although  they  are  loud  enough 
in  praise  of  our  disposition  to  veracity.  To 
tell  the  truth,  is  one  of  the  five  great  com- 
mandments of  their  religion  ; but  never  was 
a precept  more  disregarded.  They  pride  them- 
selves, on  the  contrary,  upon  being  cunning ; 
and  ascribe  much  more  discredit  to  being  over- 
reached, than  to  being  convicted  of  the  most 
flagitious  falsehoods.  Mr.  Judson  informed  me, 
that  when  he  was  in  prison,  he  overheard  two 
chiefs,  who  were  subjected  to  a temporary  con- 
finement for  some  peccadillo,  discoursing  toge- 
ther on  moral  subjects.  The  elder  of  the  two 
asked  the  other  if  he  knew  the  proper  definition 
of  an  “ upright  man.”  The  younger  professed 
his  ignorance  ; when  the  senior  added,  « Then 
I will  tell  you:  an  upright  man  is  exactly  the 
same  thing  as  a witless  man  or  a simpleton.” 
Maongrit,  the  senior  Atwen-wun,  who  gave  in 
a formal  note  at  the  last  conference,  recom- 
mending to  all  parties  loyalty,  disinterestedness? 
and  truth,  was  detected,  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  in  what  was  little  short  of  a forgery  ; and 
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the  following  anecdote  will  prove  with  how  ill 
a grace  he  appeared  as  the  advocate  of  loyalty 
and  disinterestedness : — As  the  British  troops 
were  advancing  to  Prome,  he  was  entrusted,  as 
a Privy  Counsellor  of  the  King,  with  putting 
that  important  post  in  a state  of  defence.  He 
levied  heavy  contributions  upon  the  inhabitants 
for  this  purpose,  appropriated  them  all  to  his 
own  use,  neglected  the  fortifications,  and  Prome 
consequently  fell  without  resistance  into  our 
hands.  A superior  officer,  I believe  the  Prince 
of  Sarawadi,  discovered  his  notorious  malversa- 
tion and  neglect  of  duty,  degraded  him  from 
his  office,  forced  him  to  refund,  and  placed  him 
in  two  pair  of  fetters.  In  this  state  he  conti- 
nued for  many  months.  He  was  at  last  re- 
stored to  office  through  the  influence  of  Kaulen 
Mengyi,  and  was  now,  of  course,  the  devoted 
creature  of  this  Minister. 

Nov.  15. — Close  to  our  dwelling  there  was 
the  neatest  temple  which  I had  yet  seen  in  the 
country.  It  was  quite  unique,  being  entirely 
built  of  hewn  sandstone.  The  workmanship  was 
neat,  but  the  polished  stone  was  most  absurdly 
disfigured  by  being  daubed  over  with  white- 
wash. The  temple  itself  is  a solid  structure, 
at  the  base  of  a square  form,  each  face  measur- 
ing about  eighty-eight  feet.  It  is  surrounded 
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by  a court  paved  with  large  sandstone  flags, 
and  enclosed  by  a brick  wall.  At  each  corner 
of  the  area  there  is  a large  and  handsome  bell 
with  an  inscription.  To  the  eastern  face  of 
the  temple  there  are  two  open  wooden  sheds, 
each  supported  by  thirty-eight  pillars.  These 
were  among  the  richest  things  of  the  kind 
that  I had  seen  in  the  country.  The  pillars,  the 
carved  work,  the  ceiling,  the  eaves,  and  a great 
part  of  the  outer  roof,  were  one  blaze  of  gilding. 
In  one  of  them  only  there  was  a good  marble 
image  of  Gautama,  of  which  the  annexed  plate 
is  a faithful  representation.  Buildings  of  this 
description  are  called  by  the  Burmans  Za-yat, 
or,  in  more  correct  orthography,  Ja-rat.  Some 
of  these  are  attached  to  temples,  but  others  are 
on  the  public  road.  Their  purpose  is  both  civil 
and  religious.  They  constitute  a kind  of  cara- 
vanseras,  where  travellers  repose  themselves. 
Votaries  who  repair  to  the  temple  to  perform 
their  devotions,  use  them  as  resting-places  and 
refectories  ; and  it  is  from  them  that  the  priests 
deliver  their  orations  or  discourses.  On  the  west 
side  of  the  temple  there  is  a long,  rudely  con- 
structed wooden  shed,  where  are  deposited  the 
offerings  made  by  the  King  and  his  family  to 
the  temple.  These  consist  of  two  objects  only, 
state  palanquins  and  figures  of  elephants.  The 
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palanquins  are  the  gifts  of  the  late  King’s  wives 
and  concubines,  bequeathed  by  the  will  of  the 
deceased  to  the  temple.  It  is  among  the  super- 
stitions of  the  royal  family,  that  the  houses  and 
equipages  of  the  individuals  belonging  to  it  can- 
not, as  things  too  sacred,  be  used  by  others  after 
their  death.  Their  costly  edifices  are  constantly 
allowed  to  go  to  decay,  and  their  equipages  are 
presented  to  the  temples.  The  palanquins  now 
alluded  to  are  litters  of  immense  size  and  weight, 
with  two  poles,  and  each  requiring  forty  men  to 
bear  them.  They  are  all  richly  gilt  and  carved, 
with  a high  wooden  canopy  over  them.  In  each 
of  those  in  the  temple  there  was  placed  one  or 
more  large  figures  of  Gautama  or  his  disciples. 
The  figures  of  elephants  are  about  a foot  and  a 
half  high,  standing  upon  wooden  pedestals.  The 
material  is  wood  gilt  over,  and  the  figure  of  the 
animal  is  very  well  preserved  ; for  the  Burmans 
' pride  themselves  upon  this,  as  we  found  when 
we  submitted  our  drawings  of  the  white  elephant 
to  them.  These  figures,  which  would  be  consi- 
dered as  good  children’s  toys  amongst  us,  are 
annually  presented  by  the  King,  to  the  number, 
I believe,  of  four,  and  have  increased  now  to  a 
hundred  and  eighty,  the  accumulated  donations 
of  five-and-forty  years.  Why  the  gifts  to  this 
temple  in  particular  consist  of  elephants,  I was 
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not  able  to  learn.  In  another  temple  of  Sa- 
gging, which  I visited  a few  days  back,  the 
greater  number  of  the  offerings  consisted  of 
small  marble  images  of  Buddha,  not  above  fif- 
teen inches  high.  Of  these  I counted  not  less 
than  between  three  and  four  hundred. 

On  the  river-face  of  the  temple  which  I have 
now  been  describing,  there  are  two  large  houses 
of  brick  and  mortar  of  one  story,  with  flat  stone 
roofs,  called  Taik  by  the  Burmans,  and  purport- 
ing to  be  in  imitation  of  European  dwellings. 
These  are  also  considered  Za-yats,  or  caravan- 
seras.  They  are  comfortless  places  as  can  be, 
the  interior  being  so  occupied  with  stone  pillars 
that  there  is  hardly  room  to  move  about.  These 
two  buildings  were  occupied  by  the  Cochin  Chi- 
nese Mission  in  1821,  and  were  proposed  for 
our  accommodation ; but  we  declined  them, 
chiefly  on  account  of  their  dampness  and  want 
of  light. 

The  guardian  Nat  of  the  temple  now  de- 
scribed, is  Tha-kya-men,  or,  more  correctly,  Sa- 
kya  Men,  or  the  Lord  Sakya.  He  is,  according 
to  the  Burmans,  the  second  in  power  of  the  two 
Kings  of  the  Nats.  Of  this  personage  there  is 
in  a small  temple  a standing  figure,  in  white 
marble,  not  however  of  a very  good  description, 
measuring  not  less  than  nine  feet  eleven  inches 
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high.  The  statue  seems  to  be  of  one  entire 
block. 

I have  been  thus  minute  in  describing  the 
present  temple,  not  only  because  it  is  a com- 
plete specimen  of  the  best  Burman  modern  ar- 
chitecture, but  still  more  on  account  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  building  itself,  which  is  extremely 
curious,  and  places  the  character  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  a very  odious  light.  In  a small  vaulted 
building,  within  the  area  surrounding  it,  there 
is  a handsome  marble  slab,  with  an  inscription  on 
both  sides  in  the  Pali  character.  Prom  this  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  temple  is  named  Aong-mre-lo-ka  ; 
which,  as  far  as  I can  understand,  means  the 
‘‘ground  or  spot  of  victory;” — that  it  was  built  by 
the  late  King,  in  the  year  1 1 14  of  Burman  time,  or 
1782  of  ours,  being  the  second  year  of  his  reign  ; 
—that  he  endowed  it  with  four  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  slaves  ; and,  that  he  fed  and  clothed 
five  thousand  priests  on  the  occasion  of  its  con- 
secration. His  Majesty,  in  the  inscription,  vaunts 
of  his  own  wisdom  and  power ; describes  him- 
self as  master  of  one-fourth  of  the  universe, 
meaning  the  whole  terrestrial  globe ; and  states 
that  one  hundred  kings  paid  him  homage.  The 
authentic  history  of  the  foundation  of  the  tem- 
ple is  less  to  his  Majesty’s  credit,  and,  in  truth, 
paints  him  as  an  odious  and  unfeeling  tyrant. 
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He  was  the  fourth  son  of  Alompra,  the  founder 
of  the  present  dynasty.  His  first  and  second 
brother,  and  his  nephew,  the  son  of  the  last,  had 
respectively  succeeded  Alompra.  Maong-ma~ 
ong,  the  son  of  the  elder  brother,  had  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  throne  by  his  uncle,  who  first 
occupied  it  himself,  and  then  left  the  succession 
to  his  own  son,  Senku-sa.  Men-ta-ra-gyi,  the 
founder  of  the  temple,  conspired  against  the  son 
of  his  younger  brother,  raised  the  son  of  the  el- 
der brother  to  the  throne,  and  in  a few  days 
seized  the  throne  for  himself,  and  caused  his  ne- 
phew, the  legitimate  successor  of  Alompra,  to 
be  drowned  in  the  Irawadi.  It  was  to  conse- 
crate such  deeds  as  these  that  he  built  the  costly 
temple  which  I have  just  described,  and  upon 
the  very  spot  where  his  own  house,  as  a prince, 
had  stood,  and  from  which  he  had  commenced 
his  successful  rebellion.  The  persons  made  slaves 
were  the  unoffending  inhabitants  of  the  district 
allotted  for  subsistence,  while  a prince,  to  the 
nephew  whom  he  had  murdered.  To  make  this 
picture  of  tyranny  complete,  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  what  is  the  lot  of  those  condemned 
to  be  slaves  to  a temple.  They  are  reduced, 
hereditarily  and  for  ever,  to  the  same  degraded 
rank  in  society  as  the  Chandalas,  or  burners  of 
the  dead.  They  cannot  intermarry  with  the 
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rest  of  the  people,  nor  indeed  in  almost  any  man- 
ner associate  with  them,  and  few^  persons  will 
even  condescend  to  sit  down  and  eat  with  them. 
This  is  a fair  sample  of  the  united  effects  of  des- 
potism and  superstition  among  the  Burmans. 

The  perpetrator  of  these  acts  was  not  only 
an  eminently  pious  prince,  but  he  was  a learned 
theologian,  and  from  a very  early  period  of  his 
reign  aimed  at  the  character  of  a religious  re- 
former. He  was  in  the  habit  of  summoning  the 
Rahans  or  Pun-gyis*  into  his  presence,  and  ca- 
techising and  instructing  them  in  their  duties. 
The  result  of  this  was  a declaration  on  his  part 
that  he  found  them  extremely  ignorant.  For 
the  last  three  or  four  years  of  his  life,  his  pas- 
sion for  reform  proceeded  to  very  great  lengths 
indeed,  and  he  issued  an  edict,  in  which  he  pro- 
fessed his  determination  to  bring  the  worship  of 
Gautama  back  to  its  ancient  purity  and  simpli- 
city. In  this  he  stated  that  the  Kahans  were 
not  only  ignorant  of  their  religious  duties,  but 
that  they  lived  luxuriously  in  comfortable  con- 
vents, that  they  had  fine  gardens  and  good  fur- 
niture, all  which  was  contrary  to  the  ancient 
purity  of  the*  Buddhist  worship  ; and  he  blamed 
one  of  his  predecessors,  a prince  of  Pugan,  for 

* The  two  names  by  which  the  Burman  priests  are  com- 
monly known. 
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having  introduced  this  criminal  laxity  of  dis- 
cipline. He  accordingly  ordered  all  priests,  on 
pain  of  being  reduced  to  the  condition  of  lay- 
men, to  retire  from  the  convents — to  live  in 
caves  and  forests,  there  to  study  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures assiduously — to  content  themselves  with 
clothing  sufficient  to  cover  their  nakedness,  and 
to  eat  only  at  night,  and  as  if  by  stealth  ! The 
priests  were  by  no  means  prepared  to  conform 
to  such  austerities,  and  for  about  three  months 
there  was  scarcely  one  to  be  seen.  His  Majesty 
at  this  time  was  in  his  dotage,  and  the  then 
Heir-apparent,  the  present  King,  took  upon  him 
to  issue  a secret  order,  permitting  the  priests  to 
return  to  their  convents,  which  they  accordingly 
did;  and  his  Majesty’s  attempts  at  reform,  which 
continued  for  nearly  thirty  years,  proved  in  the 
sequel  completely  abortive.  It  is  only  surpris- 
ing that,  as  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  very 
discreetly  managed,  they  did  not  cost  the  re- 
former his  life  and  throne.  Some  have  been  of 
opinion  that  his  Majesty  altogether  disbelieved 
the  popular  religion,  and  that  his  pretended  re- 
forms were  a mere  cloak  for  subverting  it  alto- 
gether,  but  this  does  not  appear  probable. 

The  Burman  negotiators  did  not  make  their 
appearance  to-day  till  half-past  four  o’clock  in 
the  evening.  This  was  premeditated.  There 
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was  but  one  point  which  they  were  desirous  to 
intioduce,  and  they  knew  that  the  lateness  of 

the  hour  would  preclude  the  discussion  of  any 
other. 

The  following  conversation  took  place  : 

J3.  At  Yandabo  the  war  was  brought  to  a 
close.  We  ceased  from  all  military  operations, 
and  we  have  completed  the  second  instalment, 
when  your  troops  ought  to  have  withdrawn 
from  Rangoon.  You  engaged  with  us  yourself 
that  you  would  write  to  the  English  general, 
requesting  him  to  withdraw. — E.  I will  com- 
ply to  the  letter  with  any  promise  which  I have 
• made*  My  engagement  with  you  was  to  write 
to  Sir  A.  Campbell  to  withdraw  the  troops,  with- 
out regard  to  the  adjustment  of  the  accounts  of 
the  second  instalment,  if  you  brought  me  the 

Commercial  Treaty  signed  and  sealed  on  the 
15th  instant,  this  day. 

B.  We  shall  not  sign  the  treaty  until  your 
troops  shall  have  first  quitted  Rangoon.  We 
beg  you,  therefore,  to  write  to  the  general ; and 
as  soon  as  authentic  accounts  shall  have  been 
leceived  that  your  troops  have  retired,  we  will 

sign  the  treaty  and  deliver  it  to  you. E.  I 

have  already  informed  you  that  I have  accounts 
from  Sir  A.  Campbell,  stating  that  the  second 
instalment  is  not  completed,  and  requesting  me 
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to  demand  from  your  Government  a balance  of 
142,682  rupees.  This  balance,  as  it  was  a dis- 
puted account,  I was  willing  to  take  upon  my- 
self the  responsibility  of  remitting,  to  show  the 
favourable  disposition  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. Sir  A.  Campbell,  I have  very  little 
doubt,  will  evacuate  Rangoon  immediately, 
whether  the  balance  be  paid  or  not ; but  if  he 
does  so  without  an  adjustment  of  the  account, 
you  will  still  be  considered  liable  for  the  ba- 
lance. My  engagements  cease  with  you  to-day, 
since  you  have  not  brought  the  treaty.  I de- 
cline complying  with  your  request  to  write  to 
Sir  A.  Campbell  to  withdraw  the  troops  before 
the  signature  and  delivery  of  the  Commercial 
Convention,  as  well  as  accepting  this  document 
on  the  terms  you  propose.  To  evince  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  promise  made  by  me,  I prepared 
an  instrument  in  the  form  of  a convention,  bind- 
ing the  British  Government  to  consider  the  se- 
cond instalment  as  completed,  as  well  as  to  with- 
draw forthwith  from  Rangoon.  A Burman 
translation  of  it  is  before  me,  and  you  are  wel- 
come to  peruse  it.  You  stipulated  at  Yandabo 
to  make  a Commercial  Treaty  : I heretofore  ar- 
gued for  such  an  one  as  I thought  would  be 
mutually  beneficial.  I will  now  take  any  one 

you  may  think  proper  to  give,  and  I decline 
vol.  r.  2 D 
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farther  discussion  on  the  question.  Here  is  a 
note  containing  my  final  sentiments. 

“ Since  it  is  contained  in  the  seventh  article 
of  the  Treaty  of  Yandabo,  that  4 in  order  to 
promote  the  prosperity  of  the  two  nations,  an 
additional  treaty  shall  be  made,  relative  to  open- 
ing 4 the  gold  and  silver  road,’*  and  carrying 
on  trade:  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  a 
Commercial  Treaty,  I have  come  to  the  Royal 
presence.  If  the  treaty  of  five  articles,  which 
I ask,  be  agreed  to,  the  gold  and  silver  road 
will  be  opened,  and  this  will,  in  my  opinion, 
promote  the  prosperity  of  both  countries.  If 
the  Atwen-wuns  think  that  it  will  not  promote 
the  prosperity  of  the  Burman  country,  I shall 
not  demand  it.  Give  such  a treaty  as  the  At- 
wen-wuns  are  disposed  to  make.  Let  us  use 
our  endeavours  to  perpetuate  friendship.” 

I proceeded  to  take  steps  to  sign  and  seal 
this  paper, — a circumstance  which  occasioned 
great  alarm  to  the  Burman  chiefs,  who  feared 
that  it  contained  something  which,  like  the 
note  respecting  the  Martaban  frontier,  would 
have  brought  the  discussion  to  a close.  Put- 
ting off  the  perusal  of  it,  they  entreated  me 

* A figurative  expression  of  the  Burmese  language  for 


commerce. 
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not  to  give  it  in ; thus  evincing,  in  a manner 
which  they  could  not  conceal,  their  great  anxie- 
ty to  obtain  the  terms  which  had  been  offered 
to  them.  The  first  Atwen-wun  had  commen- 
ced the  conference  in  a noisy  manner,  almost 
bordering  upon  rudeness  ; but  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  the  note,  he  entirely  changed  his 
tone,  and  solicited  to  be  allowed  to  peruse  the 
instrument  which  I had  prepared,  stipulating 
for  the  evacuation  of  Rangoon,  and  the  remis- 
sion of  the  balance  claimed  by  the  British 
Government.  This,  which  was  as  follows,  was 

handed  to  him  in  the  Burman  language : 

44  Article  1. — With  a view  to  cement  the 
bonds  of  friendship  between  the  two  powers, 
and  for  the  accommodation  of  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  Ava,  the  British  Government  hereby 
consents  that  the  payment  of  the  third  instal- 
ment of  twenty-five  lacs  of  sicca  rupees,  and 
that  of  the  fourth  instalment  of  a similar 
amount,  due  by  the  Burmans  to  the  British 
Government,  according  to  the  fifth  and  addi- 
tional articles  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  Yan- 
dabo,  and  payable  respectively  on  the  24th  day 
of  February  1826,  and  24th  day  of  February 
1827,  shall  not  be  considered  to  become  due 
—the  first  of  these  instalments,  until 

2 d 2 


on  or 
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before  the  15th  day  of  November  1827,  and 
the  last,  until  on  or  before  the  15th  of  Novem- 
ber 1828. 

“ Art.  2. — The  British  Government  hereby 
consents  to  forego  any  claim  which  it  may 
have  on  the  Burman  Government,  in  as  far  as 
regards  the  second  instalment  of  twenty-five 
lacs  of  rupees,  due  on  the  4th  day  of  June  last; 
and  it  is  hereby  agreed,  that  within  twenty 
days  of  the  receipt  of  this  convention  by  the 
British  commander  of  the  forces  at  Rangoon, 
that  town  shall  be  delivered  over  to  the  Burman 
authorities,  and  the  British  army  finally  evacuate 
the  Burman  territory.” 

B.  This  is  all  very  well,  but  we  wish  an 
article  to  be  added,  stating,  that  if  these  terms 
be  not  fulfilled,  neither  shall  the  Commercial 
Treaty  be  valid. — B.  I agree  that  such  a con- 
dition should  be  added. 

B.  I see  that  when  we  disagree,  the  inter- 
preters only  are  to  blame.  When  they  interpret 
correctly,  every  thing  goes  on  right. 

This  charge  against  the  interpreters  had  no 
foundation  whatever.  The  Atwen-wun  made 
it  smiling,  and  intended  it  as  an  apology  for 
any  thing  unpleasant  which  might  have  escaped 
at  the  commencement  of  the  conference.  The 
additional  article  was  prepared  on  the  spot. 
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translated,  and  handed  to  the  chiefs.  They 
immediately  commenced  a strict  analysis  and 
examination  of  the  whole  instrument,  ampli- 
fying'  and  changing  the  forms  of  expression  5 
but  making  no  material  alteration,  except  in 
one  particular, — that  of  extending  the  period  of 
paying  the  third  and  fourth  instalments.  Pre- 
tending not  to  understand  the  times  specified 
in  my  draft,  they  inserted  one  year  for  each 
instalment*  after  the  period  stipulated  for  in  the 
Treaty  of  \ andabo  ; which,  by  Burman  reckon- 
ing,  would  have  made  the  time  of  payment 
later  by  four  months  than  that  which  I had 
engaged  for.  This  attempt  was  immediately 
checked  by  Mr.  Judson. 

E . Have  you  made  the  necessary  alteration 
m the  fourth  article?—#.  The  day  after  to- 
morrow  we  will  take  into  consideration  the 
alterations  to  be  made  in  the  Commercial 
Treaty ; and  two  days  after  that  again,  all  the 
papers  will  be  ready  to  be  sealed  and  signed. 

The  conference  concluded  with  a speech  from 
the  junior  Atwen-wun,  recommending  to  all 
parties  such  a line  of  conduct  as  would  tend, 
in  his  phrase,  “ to  gladden  the  heart  of  the  sun- 
rising King.”  This  person  had  not  hitherto 
taken  any  leading  share  in  the  discussions,  and 
was  evidently  a man  of  inferior  capacity  to  his 
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coadjutor,  as  well  as  less  in  the  confidence  of 
the  party  in  power. 

Nov.  10. — Having  obtained  permission  some 
time  ago,  although  with  considerable  difficulty, 
to  send  our  people  to  the  range  of  mountains 
to  the  north-east  of  Ava,  Dr.  Wallich’s  assistant, 
and  two  of  his  plant-collectors,  proceeded  thither 
on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  and  after  two  days’ 
journey  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  which 
appeared  to  be  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  miles 
distant  from  Sagaing.  On  the  12th,  he  ascended 
the  hills,  which  it  took  seven  hours  to  accom- 
plish. Dr.  Wallich’s  assistant,  who  had  been 
with  him  at  Nepaul,  thought  the  height  not 
less  than  that  of  Siwapoor,  near  Katmandu,  and 
this  is  known  to  be  four  or  five  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  valley.  There  are  three 
ranges  of  hills,  and  our  people  went  as  far  as 
the  most  distant.  The  table-land  is  of  consi- 
derable extent,  and  there  are  several  villages 
upon  it,  with  a scanty  cultivation  of  mountain- 
rice,  some  maize,  ginger,  and  other  esculent 
plants.  The  hills,  however,  are  principally  co- 
vered with  forest  trees,  from  thirty  to  forty  feet 
♦ 

high,  with  very  little  underwood.  The  cold 
experienced  was  very  considerable.  Specimens 
of  the  rock  were  collected  all  the  way  from  the 
foot  to  the  top  of  the  hills,  and  proved  to  be 
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every  where  compact  limestone,  white,  blue,  and 
red.  The  Irawadi  passes  close  to  the  foot  of  the 
hills;  and  along  its  banks  our  travellers  returned 
to-day.  The  part  of  the  country  they  passed 
through  was  much  infested  by  robbers;  and 
yesterday  they  saw  the  spot  where  a man  had 
been  a few  hours  before  murdered,  on  account 
of  a load  of  rice  which  he  was  carrying  to  Ava. 
A little  of  the  rice  was  still  scattered  about ; 
and  the  bamboo,  on  which  the  baskets  were  car- 
ried, was  still  lying  on  the  ground. 

The  Ministers  last  night  reported  to  the  King 
the  progress  of  the  negotiation.  His  Majesty 
was  highly  indignant,  said  his  confidence  had 
been  abused,  and  that  now,  for  the  first  time,  he 
was  made  acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  af- 
fairs. He  accused  the  Ministers  of  falsehoods, 
malversations,  and  all  kinds  of  offences.  His  dis- 
pleasure did  not  end  in  mere  words ; he  drew 
his  Da,  or  sword,  and  sallied  forth  in  pursuit  of 
the  offending  courtiers.  These  took  to  imme- 
diate flight,— some  leaping  over  the  balustrades 
which  rail  in  the  front  of  the  Hall  of  Audience, 
but  the  greater  number  escaping  by  the  stair 
which  leads  to  it ; and  in  the  confusion  which 
attended  their  endeavours,  tumbling  head  over 
heels,  one  on  top  of  another.  Such  royal  pa- 
roxysms are  pretty  frequent,  and,  although  at- 
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tended  with  considerable  sacrifices  of  the  kingly 
dignity,  are  always  bloodless.  The  late  King 
was  less  subject  to  these  fits  of  anger  than  his 
present  Majesty,  but  he  also  occasionally  forgot 
himself.  Towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  and 
when  on  a pilgrimage  to  the  great  temple  of 
Mengwan,  a circumstance  of  this  description 
took  place,  which  was  described  to  me  by  an 
European  gentleman,  himself  present,  and  one 
of  the  courtiers.  The  King  had  detected  some- 
thing flagitious,  which  would  not  have  been 
very  difficult.  His  anger  rose ; he  seized  his 
spear,  and  attacked  the  false  Ministers.  These, 
with  the  exception  of  the  European,  who  was 
not  a party  to  the  offence,  fled  tumultuously. 
One  hapless  courtier  had  his  heels  tripped  up  in 
his  flight : the  King  overtook  him,  and  wounded 
him  slightly  in  the  calf  of  the  leg  with  his  spear, 
but  took  no  farther  vengeance. 

Nov.  17. — TlieBurman  chiefs  came,  as  usual, 
at  one  o’clock. 

A Than-d’hau-than  read  a copy  of  the  Com- 
mercial Treaty,  as  agreed  upon  at  former  con- 
ferences ; and  Mr.  Judson  held  in  his  hand  the 
copy  given  in  to  us  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
same  Than-d’hau-than.  The  first,  fourth,  and 
fifth  articles  agreed  exactly.  In  the  third  arti- 
cle, the  words  “ hinderance’5  and  “ molestation,” 
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as  applied  to  British  ships  in  Burman  ports,  were 
omitted  in  the  draft  produced  by  the  Burman 
negotiators,  but  were  inserted  after  a short  ex- 
planation. In  the  second  article,  respecting  the 
free  exportation  of  money,  the  ominous  words, 
“ according  to  custom,”  were  twice  over  inter- 
polated. It  became  necessary  to  remonstrate 
against  the  unfairness  of  making  alteration  in  a 
document  which  was  the  groundwork  of  the  en- 
gagement which  had  been  entered  into. 

E . You  have  inserted  an  expression  in  your 
draft  which  is  not  contained  in  the  original,  and 
upon  which  I made  my  engagement  with  you  : 
no  alteration,  even  verbal,  ought  to  be  made 
without  my  sanction,  unless  you  desire  the  en- 
gagement should  no  longer  be  binding,  and  that 
you  propose  entering  upon  a new  arrangement. 
—B.  The  words  inserted  are  of  no  consequence 
whatever. 

E.  As  this  is  the  case,  you  will  have  the  less 
difficulty  in  striking  them  out. — B.  We  will 
not  strike  them  out.  It  is  not  proper  that  an- 
cient customs  should  be  changed. 

E.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  strike  out  the 
expression  which  you  have  inserted  without  my 
sanction. — B . We  will  not  strike  them  out.  If 
you  think  proper,  you  may  depart  from  your 
engagement. 
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E.  The  draft  furnished  to  me  is  in  your  own 
handwriting,  and  you  certainly  ought  to  have 
made  no  alteration ; but,  as  the  change  is  not 
material,  I will  not  object  to  it. — B.  We  made 
no  alteration.  The  draft  is  exactly  as  it  ori- 
ginally stood. 

1 was  not  prepared  for  so  stout  an  assertion 
as  this,  and  had  no  wish  to  contend  the  point 
any  longer.  The  Atwen-wuns,  however,  con- 
tinued the  conversation  with  Mr.  Judson,  whom 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  charge  directly  with  hav- 
ing erased  the  expression  in  his  copy.  Mr.  Jud- 
son warmly  remonstrated,  handed  over  the  copy 
to  the  Than-d’hau-than  who  had  written  it  for 
perusal,  and  made  him  acknowledge  that  the 
whole  was  in  his  own  handwriting,  and  that  no 
alteration  whatever  had  been  made.  The  At- 
wen-wuns passed  the  matter  over  with  a laugh  ; 
which  did  not  surprise  me,  after  the  repeated  ex- 
amples I had  of  their  great  sang-froid  on  such 
occasions. 

The  subject  of  the  convention,  for  prolong- 
ing the  period  of  the  payment  of  the  third  and 
fourth  instalments,  and  for  adjusting  the  ac- 
counts of  the  second,  was  introduced. 

E.  The  sketch  of  a convention  which  I pro- 
duced at  the  last  meeting,  and  which  you  altered 
and  corrected  according  to  your  own  views,  is 
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now  before  us.  Let  them  be  compared,  and  fa- 
vour me  with  any  observations  you  may  wish 
to  make  on  the  subject. 

The  drafts  were  read,  compared,  and  found  to 
agree  verbatim. 

E.  I propose  to  you  to  introduce  a clause  in 
the  third  article  of  this  convention,  providing, 
that  in  the  event  of  the  breach  of  any  one  arti- 
cle, none  of  them  shall  be  binding  on  either  par- 
ty.— B.  We  object  to  this.  The  penalty  should 
fall  on  you  only,  if  your  troops  do  not  evacuate 
Rangoon. 

E.  You  must  be  well  aware  that  the  condi- 
tions here  are  not  reciprocal,  but  contrary  to  the 
principle  upon  which  all  negotiations  ought  to 
be  conducted  between  friendly  nations.  How- 
ever, to  evince  my  disposition  to  oblige  you, 
and  to  show  that  I have  no  inclination  to  create 
obstacles,  I will  assent  to  the  article  as  it  stands. 
— I wish  to  make  a fair  copy  of  the  treaty,  as 
it  has  now  been  agreed  on  ; and,  to  prevent  any 
future  discussion  or  disagreement,  I prefer  mak- 
ing it  from  your  draft. — B.  We  object  to  this. 
You  had  better  make  it  from  your  own. 

E.  In  your  copy  there  are  alterations  which  I 
have  assented  to.  It  will  therefore  be  much 
better  that  the  copy  should  be  made  from  yours. 

Here  a tedious  conversation  followed  upon 
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this  subject ; and  the  Atwen-wuns  at  length 
were  induced,  although  very  unwillingly,  to  per- 
mit a copy  to  be  taken  from  their  draft. 

I».  We  have  some  alterations  to  propose  in 
this  convention,  which  we  will  submit  at  the 
next  conference.  We  beg  also  to  state,  that  we 
wish  to  give  farther  consideration  to  the  second 
article  of  the  Commercial  Treaty,  respecting  the 
exportation  of  gold  and  silver.  — E.  From  what 
you  stated  to  me  at  the  last  conference,  and 
from  the  discussions  which  have  just  taken  place, 
I had  reason  to  imagine  that  this  matter  was 
finally  decided  upon. 

B.  We  are  desirous  of  giving  the  second  ar- 
ticle mature  consideration  before  we  put  our 
final  signature  to  the  treaty.  We  have  a far- 
ther answer  to  make  to  the  paper  given  in  by 
you  on  the  subject  of  the  Martaban  frontier. 
We  will  produce  it  at  our  next  meeting.— E. 

I shall  be  happy  to  receive  the  reply  you  allude 
to,  and  record  it  for  the  information  of  the  Go- 
vernor-General. If  it  contain  any  new  matter, 

I will  furnish  such  explanations  in  writing  as  it 
may  be  in  my  power  to  afford. 

B.  Let  the  next  conference  be  held  the  day 
after  to-morrow.  We  promise  then  to  bring  a 
definitive  answer.  In  the  event  of  every  thing 
being  settled  to  your  liking,  is  it  your  intention 
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to  return  immediately,  without  waiting  upon 
the  King ; or  do  you  wish  to  pay  your  respects 
to  him,*  and  amuse  yourself  for  a short  time  in 
the  country  ? — E.  Whatever  may  be  the  result 
of  the  negotiation,  and  whether  the  particular 
points  requested  by  me  be  conceded  or  not,  it 
is  most  certainly  our  wish  to  pay  our  respects  to 
his  Majesty,  and  to  part  with  you  on  terms  of 
friendship. 

J3.  Shall  we  report  to  his  Majesty  that  you 
desire  to  wait  upon  him  ? — E.  Most  certainly. 
1 take  this  to  be  a matter  of  course,  and  intend- 
ed to  have  made  the  application. 

Notes  upon  this  last  subject  were  carefully 
taken  dowm  by  the  Atwen-wuns,  and  read  to 
us  ; the  names  of  the  two  interpreters  being  in- 
troduced, to  attest  the  accuracy  of  their  report. 
This  statement  was  evidently  prepared  in  order 
to  be  exhibited  to  the  King,  who  still  continued 
to  be  much  displeased  with  his  courtiers,  and 
declined  giving  them  an  audience. 

The  following  is  a translation  of  the  Com- 
mercial Treaty  and  Convention,  as  read,  and 
apparently  agreed  upon  : — 

“ Commercial  Treaty.  — According  to  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  between  the  two  great  nations, 

* The  literal  expression  made  use  of  was,  “ Do  you  wish 
to  look  with  reverence  at  the  royal  golden  countenance  ?” 
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made  at  Y an  dab  o,  in  order  to  promote  the  pros- 
perity of  both  countries,  and  with  a desire  to 
assist  and  protect  the  trade  of  both,  the  Com- 
missioner and  Envoy  Crawfurd,  appointed  by 
the  English  Euler,  the  Company  Buren,  who 
rules  India,  and  the  Commissioners,  the  Atwen- 
wun  Mengyi-thi-ri-maha-nanda-then-kyan,  Lord 
of  Sau,  and  the  Atwen-wun  Mengyi-maha-men- 
l’ha-thi-ha-thu.  Lord  of  the  Eevenue,  appointed 
by  his  Majesty,  the  Burmese  Hi  sing  Sun  Buren 
who  reigns  over  Thu-na-pa-ra,  Tam-pa-di-pa, 
and  many  other  great  countries,  these  three,  on 
the  — of  November  1826,  according  to  the  Eng- 
lish, and  the  — of  the  decrease  of  the  moon, 
Tan-soung-mong,  1188,  according  to  the  Bur- 
mans,  in  the  conference  tent,  at  the  landing- 
place  of  Sagaing,  north  of  the  Golden  City  of 
Ea-ta-na-pura,  having  produced  and  shown  to 
each  other  their  credentials,  with  mutual  con- 
sent signed  and  sealed  this  engagement. 

44  Ar tide  1. — Peace  being  made  between  the 
great  country  governed  by  the  English  Prince, 
the  India  Company  Buren,  and  the  great  coun- 
try of  Ea-ta-na-pura,  which  rules  over  Tliu-na- 
para,  Tam-pa-di-pa,  and  many  other  great  coun- 
tries, when  merchants  with  an  English  certified 
pass  from  the  country  of  the  English  Euler,  and 
merchants  from  the  kingdom  of  Burma,  pass 
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from  one  country  to  the  other,  selling  and  buy- 
ing merchandise,  the  sentinels  at  the  passes  and 
entrances,  the  established  gate-keepers  of  the 
country,  shall  make  inquiry  as  usual,  but  with- 
out demanding  any  money ; and  all  merchants 
coming  truly  for  the  purpose  of  trade  with  mer- 
chandise, shall  be  suffered  to  pass  without  hin- 
derance  or  molestation.  The  Governments  of 
both  countries  also  shall  permit  ships  with  car- 
goes to  enter  ports  and  carry  on  trade,  giving 
them  the  utmost  protection  and  security.  And 
in  regard  to  duties,  there  shall  none  be  taken, 
beside  the  customary  duties  at  the  landing- 
places  of  trade. 

4 

“ Art.  2. — The  transportation  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver from  one  country  to  the  other  shall  not  be 
prohibited,  nor  shall  duties  be  taken  on  those 
articles.  In  regard  to  such  exportation,  when 
piece-goods,  and  articles  of  use  in  one’s  own  coun- 
try, are  brought  from  another  country,  things 
sold  for  gold  and  silver  are  to  be  sold,  and  things 
exchanged  for  piece-goods  and  other  articles  in 
demand  in  one’s  own  country  are  to  be  ex- 
changed. And  notwithstanding  the  exporta- 
tion of  gold  and  silver  from  Burma  has  always 
been  prohibited,  since  now  the  English  and  Bur- 
mese Governments  have  become  friends,  when 
merchants  with  an  English  certified  pass  come 
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in  boats  and  ships  to  Burmese  ports  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trade,  they  shall,  after  paying  the  cus- 
tomary duties,  sell  their  goods,  according  to 
custom,  and  take  away  the  gold  and  silver  for 
which  the  goods  are  sold,  and  gold  and  silver 
obtained  in  any  other  way.  And  if  they  wish 
to  buy  and  take  away  goods,  they  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  do  so  ; and  the  gold  and  silver  taken 
away  shall  pay  no  duties.  When  Burmese  mer- 
chants also  come  in  boats  and  ships  to  English 
ports  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  they  shall,  after 
paying  the  customary  duties,  sell  the  goods, 
according  to  custom,  which  remain,  and  take 
away  the  gold  and  silver  for  which  the  goods 
are  sold,  and  gold  and  silver  obtained  in  any 
other  way,  duty  free,  if  they  wish  to  do  so  : or 
they  shall  be  allowed  to  buy  and  take  away 
without  hinderance  such  piece-goods  and  other 
unities  and  articles  of  use  as  they  may  desire. 

f.  3.  Ships  whose  breadth  of  beam  on 
the  inside  (opening  of  the  hold)  is  eight  royal 
Burman  cubits,  of  nineteen  and  one-tenth 
English  inches  each,  and  all  ships  of  smaller 
size,  whether  merchants  from  the  Burmese 
country  entering  an  English  port  under  the 
Burmese  flag,  or  merchants  from  the  English 
country  with  an  English  stamped  pass  entering 
a Burmese  port  under  the  English  flag,  shall 
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be  subject  to  no  other  demands  beside  the  pay- 
ment of  duties,  and  ten  ticais,  twenty-five  per 
cent.,  (ten  sicca  rupees)  for  a chokey  pass  on 
leaving.  Nor  shall  pilotage  be  demanded,  un- 
less the  captain  voluntarily  require  a pilot. 
However,  when  ships  arrive,  information  shall 
be  given  to  the  officer  stationed  at  the  e en- 
trance of  the  sea.’  In  regard  to  vessels  whose 
breadth  of  beam  exceeds  eight  royal  cubits, 
they  shall  remain  according  to  the  ninth  article 
of  the  Treaty  of  \ andabo,  without  unshipping 
their  rudders  or  landing  their  guns,  and  be  free 
from  trouble  and  molestation  as  Burmese  vessels 
in  British  ports.  Besides  the  royal  duties,  no 
more  duties  shall  be  given  or  taken  than  such 
as  are  customary. 

“ ^rt-  4. — Merchants  belonging  to  one  coun- 
try, who  go  to  the  other  country  and  remain 
there,  shall,  when  they  desire  to  return,  go  to 
whatever  country  and  by  whatever  vessel  they 
may  desiie,  without  hinderance,  Property 
owned  by  merchants  they  shall  be  allowed  to 
sed.  Pioperty  not  sold,  and  in  the  care  of 
Englishmen,  or  Kulas,  subject  to  the  English 
Government,  wives,  sons,  and  daughters,  they 
shall  be  allowed  to  take  away  without  hinde- 
rance, or  incurring  any  expense. 

Art . 5. — English  and  Burmese  vessels  meet- 

vol.  i.  2 E 
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ing  with  contrary  winds,  or  sustaining  damage 
in  masts,  rigging,  &c.  or  suffering  shipwreck  on 
the  shore,  shall,  according  to  the  laws  of  charity, 
receive  assistance  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns  and  villages  that  may  be  near ; the  mas- 
ter of  the  wrecked  ship  paying  to  those  that 
assist,  suitable  salvage,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  ; and  whatever  property 
may  remain,  in  case  of  shipwreck,  shall  be  re- 
stored to  the  rightful  owner. 

“The  Convention.  — The  Commissioner 
and  Envoy  Crawfurd,  appointed  by  the  Eng- 
lish Euler,  the  India  Company  Buren,  and  the 
Commissioners,  the  Atwen-wun  Mengyi-thi-ri- 
maha-nanda-then-kyan,  Lord  of  Sau,  and  the 
Atwen-wun,  Mengyi-maha-men-hla-thi-ha-thu, 
Lord  of  the  Revenue,  appointed  by  his  Ma- 
jesty the  Burmese  Rising-Sun  Buren.  These 
three,  on  the  day  of  November  1826,  ac- 
cording to  the  English,  and  the of  the 

decrease  of  Tan-soung-mong,  1188,  according 
to  the  Burmese,  in  the  Conference  Tent,  at  the 
landing-place  of  Sagaing,  north  of  the  Golden 
City  of  Ra-ta-na-pu-ra,  with  mutual  consent 
signed  and  sealed  this  engagement. 

“ Article  1. — Whereas  it  is  contained  in  the 
fifth  and  the  additional  article  of  the  Treaty  of 
Yandabo,  that  within  one  year  of  the  date  of 
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that  treaty,  the  third  instalment,  and  within 
two  years  the  fourth  instalment,  shall  be  paid, 
with  a view  to  perpetuate  the  friendship  be- 
tween the  two  great  countries,  and  to  please  the 
golden  heart  of  the  Rising-Sun  Buren,  the  third 
instalment  shall  be  paid  within  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  days  from  this  day,  and  the  fourth 
within  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  from 

the  time  of  the  payment  of  the  third  instal- 
ment. 

t.  2.  W hereas  the  W ungyi  and  the 
undauk  say  that  the  Bunnan  Government 
have  paid  in  Rangoon  the  second  instalment, 
according  to  the  Treaty  of  Yandabo,  the  English 
Generals  shall  not  say  that  the  first  and  second 
instalments  are  not  yet  fully  paid.  Having  made 
the  engagement  of  five  articles,  this  engagement 
that  the  English  General  shall  leave  Rangoon, 
and  the  engagement  about  putting  off  the  third 
and  fourth  instalments,  within  twenty  days  after 
they  come  to  the  hand  of  the  Commissioner, 
the  English  General,  the  Chief  General*  now  in 
Rangoon,  shall  deliver  up  Rangoon  to  the  Com- 
missioners, the  W ungyi,  and  Wundauk,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Burman  Government,  and  the 

* Literally,  the  chief  wearing  the  cock’s  plume,”  the 
name  by  which  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  was  always  known 
to  the  Burmese. 
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English  troops  shall  evacuate  the  kingdom  of 
Burma. 

“ Art.  3. — If  the  English  Governor  and  Ge- 
nerals remain,  notwithstanding  the  treaty  now 
made,  the  treaty  of  five  articles  shall  not  stand, 
but  be  destroyed,  nor  the  engagement  concern- 
ing the  deferment  of  the  third  and  fourth  in- 
stalments.” 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

I reatment  of  Prisoners  of  War  by  the  Burmese. — Conference. 
— Village  of  Lepers. — Treatment  by  the  Burmese  of  maim- 
ed persons  and  those  labouring  under  incurable  maladies. — 
Conference,  at  which  the  Commercial  Treaty  is  signed. — 
Mission  receives  letters  and  dispatches,  and  jealousy  of  the 
Burmese  Government. — Visit  from  the  Burmese  Negotia- 
tors, and  conversation  which  ensued. — Visit  from  a Bur- 
mese chief. — Burmese  loud  talkers. — Second  visit  from  the 
Burmese  Negotiators,  and  conversation  which  ensued. — 
Burman  compliments. — Dr.  Wallich’s  account  of  his  visit 
to  the  chain  of  hills  north-east  of  Ava, 

jYov.  18. — A few  days  ago,  passing  along  a 
road  close  to  onr  dwelling,  I met  a native  of  the 
district  of  Sylhet,  in  Bengal,  who  described  him- 
self as  having  been,  during  the  war,  seized  by 
the  Burmans,  while  on  business  in  the  country 
of  Assam,  and  carried  off  with  many  others  as  a 
prisoner;  that  is,  as  a slave  : he  was  very  ill  for 
want  of  food,  and  labouring  under  dysentery. 
We  had  him  carried  to  our  quarters  ; but  his 

disease  had  gone  too  far,  and  he  died  to-day. 

%/ 
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The  conduct  of  the  Barmans,  in  their  predatory 
excursions,  is  cruel  and  ferocious  to  the  last  de- 
gree, and  scarcely  any  people  of  Asia  nave  moie 
greatly  abused  the  right  of  conquest.  They  are 
not  themselves  unaware  of  the  barbarous  spirit 
in  which  their  wars  are  conducted.  “ You  see 
us  here,”  said  some  of  the  chiefs  to  Mr.  Judson, 
mild  people,  living  under  regulai  laws.  Such 
is  not  the  case  when  we  invade  foreign  countries. 
We  are  then  under  no  restraints — we  give  way 
to  all  our  passions— we  plunderand  murder  with- 
out compunction  or  control.  Foreigners  should 
beware  how  they  provoke  us  when  they  know 
these  things.”  This  was  said  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  late  war,  and  when  the  Burmese 
detachments  were  preparing  to  invade  Cassay, 
Cachar,  and  Assam.  They  appear  to  have  kept 
their  word.  Maong-kayo,  a Burman  chief,  in- 
vaded Cachar  in  1824.  I took  the  examinations, 
in  June  1826,  of  two  of  the  prisoners  who  had 
been  made  in  this  expedition.  The  following, 
which  conveys  a frightful  picture  of  the  brutal 
ferocity  of  this  people,  is  the  deposition  of  one 
of  them  ; and  that  of  the  other  agreed  with  it  in 
every  essential  point : — “ My  name  is  Mahomet 
liuflfy.  I am  a native  of  the  village  of  Udar- 
bund,  in  the  country  of  Cachar.  I have  been  a 
prisoner  of  war  in  Ava.  I was  seized  at  my  na- 
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live  village,  about  twenty  months  ago,  by  a party 
of  Burmese,  belonging  to  the  army  of  the  Chief 
Maong-kayo.  About  six  thousand  persons,  in- 
cluding men,  women,  and  children,  were  seized 
about  the  same  time.  We  were  all  taken  away 
from  Cachar. — We  were  treated  with  great  ri- 
gour ; we  were  chained  two  and  two, — got  very 
little  food, — were  made  to  carry  heavy  loads  on 
the  march.  Women,  with  infants  at  the  breast, 
and  who,  on  this  account,  could  not  carry  loads, 
had  the  infants  snatched  from  them,  their  heads 
chopped  off  before  them,  and  their  bodies  thrown 
into  the  rivers.  I have  witnessed  murders  of  this 
description  twelve  or  thirteen  times  myself.  Old 
and  sick  persons,  who  could  not  carry  burthens, 
were  often  killed  by  the  Burman  soldiers ; and 
their  loads,  which  consisted  of  plunder,  were  di- 
vided among  the  other  prisoners.  The  reason 
that  so  many  persons  were  seized  was,  that  the 
Burmans  sent  numerous  parties  throughout  the 
country,  who  surprised  and  surrounded  the  vil- 
lages, making  prisoners  of  the  inhabitants.  All 
the  prisoners  were  afterwards  collected  and 
marched  off  together.  After  arriving  in  Ava, 
we  were  dispersed  all  over  the  neighbourhood, 
three  hundred  being  sent  to  one  place,  four  hun- 
dred to  another,  and  so  on.  Another  native  of 
Cachar,  by  name  Tareef-gah,  and  myself,  effected 
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our  escape  from  Ava,  along  with  the  Bengal  Se- 
poy prisoners,  who  were  lately  libeiated.  I de- 
sire to  return  to  my  native  country,  provided  1 
can  effect  the  release  of  my  relatives  and  friends, 
who  are  in  captivity.” 

Among  the  Burmese,  all  prisoners  of  war, 
whose  lives  are  spared,  are  condemned  to  slave- 
ry, and  generally  given  by  the  King  as  presents 
to  the  principal  officers  of  Government.  As 
their  fidelity  cannot  be  relied  upon, — as  they 
frequently  make  attempts  to  escape,  and  as  too 
many  are  generally  brought  at  once  into  the 
market,  the  value  set  upon  them  is  very  trifling. 
An  old  Siamese  woman,  who  was  taken  prisoner 
in  her  youth,  in  one  of  the  incursions  into  Siam, 
and  whose  prime  cost  was  a flask  of  spirits,  was 
pointed  out  to  me  at  Kan  goon.  She  was  sold  a 
second  time,  I was  told,  at  the  enhanced  price 

of  five  ticals,  or  1 2s.  6d. ! ! 

Nov.  — A person  waited  upon  me,  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon,  in  behalf  of  the  At  wen - 
wuns,  to  say  that  they  could  not,  according  to 
their  promise,  give  me  a final  answer  to-day,  as 
neither  they  nor  any  of  the  other  public  officers 
had  been  able  to  get  a sight  of  the  King  for  five 
days.  They  would  come,  however,  they  said, 
if  I wished  it,  lest  l might  charge  tfiem  with 
breach  of  engagement,  or,  as  they  styled  it,  Half- 
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kama,  which  means,  literally,  “ falsehood,”  or 
“ deceit.”  I sent  word,  that  the  explanation  was 
quite  sufficient  for  not  giving  a definitive  an- 
swer ; but  that  I hoped  they  would  come  over, 
as  I had  a proposition  to  make,  which  might 
possibly  facilitate  the  business  in  discussion  be- 
tween us.  They  came  immediately  upon  receiv- 
ing this  message,  and  the  tenth  conference  com- 
menced as  follows  : — 

B.  We  promised  at  our  last  meeting  to  give 
you  to-day  a finai  answer  on  the  subject  of  the 
Commercial  Treaty,  and  the  other  arrangements 
connected  with  it;  but,  from  unavoidable  causes, 
we  are  unable.  We  hope  you  will  excuse  us. — 
E.  I understand  that  there  are  some  difficul- 
ties respecting  the  second  article,  which  regards 
the  free  export  of  gold  and  silver.  I wish  to 
make  these  difficulties  as  few  as  possible,  and 
therefore  I shall  be  satisfied  that  silver  only  shall 
be  freely  exported.  At  Yandabo  you  engaged 
that  the  “ gold  and  silver  ” road  should  be  open- 
ed. I shall  be  satisfied  with  the  fulfilment  of 
one-half  of  this  promise.  Let  the  gold,  there- 
fore, be  prohibited  as  heretofore.  You  consider 
it  peculiarly  excellent,  and  for  this  reason  I con- 
cede the  point  to  you. 

B.  As  to  taking  away  silver  from  the  coun- 
try, it  has  not  heretofore  been  the  custom  ; ne- 
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vertheless,  as  we  are  friends,  we  will  permit  the 
exportation  of  silver  on  the  following  condi- 
tions : — When  English  merchants  come  to  the 
country,  let  them  sell  their  goods,  and  with  the 
proceeds  purchase  the  produce  of  the  country, 
as  long  as  there  is  any  produce  to  buy.  When 
they  cannot  procure  produce,  they  will  have  per- 
mission to  export  silver,  on  making  application 
to  the  public  authorities  to  the  amount  of  the 
balance.  — JE.  It  is  a maxim  with  us,  that  all  in- 
terference of  public  officers  in  the  concerns  of 
merchants  is  hurtful.  Merchants  dislike  it,  and 
trade  never  thrives  when  Governments  meddle. 
The  plan  you  have  just  proposed  is  full  of  in- 
convenience and  difficulty,  and  will  never  an- 
swer. I have  already  said  as  much  upon  this 
subject  as  was  proper,  and  it  is  not  fitting  that 
I should  insist  farther  upon  it.  Let  the  subject, 
therefore,  be  dropped. 

B.  In  the  first  article  of  the  treaty,  it  is  pro- 
vided that  both  Governments  shall  look  after 
the  concerns  of  merchants  ; what  you  now  ad- 
vance is  inconsistent  with  this. — E.  Merchants 
desire  no  protection  from  Government,  except 
a fair  administration  of  justice.  The  first  article 
of  the  proposed  treaty  to  which  you  have  allud- 
ed, provides  that  the  two  Governments  shall 
afford  protection  and  security  to  merchants. 
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Surely  this  can  never  be  construed  into  a per- 
mission to  officers  to  interfere  in  the  private 
concerns  of  merchants — concerns  of  which  all 
public  officers  must  be  totally  ignorant. 

B.  What  you  desire,  then,  is,  that  English 
merchants  should  have  permission  to  carry  away 
gold  and  silver  at  their  pleasure,  received  for 
goods  imported  by  them.  This  is  something 
new ! — E.  That  is  exactly  what  I want ; but 
there  is  nothing  new  in  it.  It  is  exactly  what  is 
contained  in  the  second  article  which  you  have 
yourselves  altered  and  corrected,  and  which,  in 
this  state,  has  been  in  your  possession  for  several 
days.  I have  demanded  nothing  but  what  is 
practised  in  all  countries  in  which  trade  is  un- 
derstood and  cherished. 

/ 

B.  If  you  consider  the  interference  of  the 
officers  of  Government  vexatious  and  improper, 
let  the  matter  be  settled  by  the  Poe-%cis , or 
brokers,  of  the  merchants  themselves. — E.  The 
brokers  to  whom  you  allude  are  appointed  by 
the  Burman  Government,  and  completely  under 
the  control  of  the  local  officers.  Their  acts, 
therefore,  would  be  exactly  the  acts  of  the  Go- 
vernment itself.  This  will  never  answer.  The 
concession,  in  the  shape  in  which  you  make  it, 
is  of  no  value  whatever  to  us,  and  not  worth 
any  sacrifice  on  our  part.  Your  Government 
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is  evidently  not  prepared  to  permit  the  free  ex- 
portation of  gold  and  silver.  Let  the  subject, 
therefore,  be  henceforth  dropped  ; and  let  it  be 
considered  that  all  my  engagements  with  you, 
as  connected  with  this  matter,  are  cancelled  from 
this  day.  You  have  engaged  to  make  some 
commercial  treaty.  I proposed  and  heretofore 
argued  in  favour  of  such  an  one  as  I believed 
would  be  mutually  beneficial.  I will  say  no- 
thing more  upon  the  subject,  but  will  accept 
any  treaty  you  think  proper  to  give.  I hand 
you  a statement,  under  my  hand  and  seal,  con- 
taining these  sentiments. 

The  note  proposed  to  be  delivered  in  at  the 
conference  of  the  17th,  was  here  laid  before  the 
Bur  man  negotiators. 

B.  We  decline  taking  this  paper  with  your 
seal  to  it.  We  prefer  taking  a copy  only. — 
E.  What  objection  can  there  be  to  the  paper 
having  a seal  and  signature  to  it  ? I prefer 
giving  it  in  this  authentic  shape. 

13.  We  have  not  said  that  the  free  exporta- 
tion of  silver  would  not  be  granted.  We  only 
said  that  we  could  not  grant  it  just  now.  We 
beg  you,  in  the  mean  while,  to  give  due  consi- 
deration to  the  proposal  which  we  have  just 
made  to  you. — E.  I have  entirely  made  up  my 
mind  with  regard  to  your  proposal,  and  you 
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may  consider  the  reply  which  I now  give  as  con- 
clusive. I reject  it  at  once,  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  you  to  renew  it.  Had  I contemplated 
the  difficulties  which  have  been  made  to  the 
free  exportation  of  gold  and  silver,  I never 
should  have  proposed  the  subject  at  all. 

JB . We  have  now  copied  the  paper  given  in 
by  you,  but  we  object  to  receiving  the  original. 
It  is  not  good  to  receive  such  a document,  be- 
cause it  looks  as  if  there  was  no  room  for  fu- 
ture discussion. — E.  As  you  object  to  it  upon 
this  particular  ground,  and  since  you  have  an 
authentic  copy,  I will  take  it  back.  I have 
now  been  here  approaching  two  months,  and 
it  is  time  that  I should  return  to  make  my  re- 
port of  what  has  taken  place  to  the  Governor- 
General.  The  treaty,  with  the  exception  of 
the  second  article,  is  agreed  upon,  and  may  be 
got  ready  and  signed  in  a day  or  two.  Will 
you  signify  my  wish  to  his  Majesty,  and  solicit 
permission  for  us  to  pay  our  respects  to  him 
before  we  go  away  ? I have  ordered  the  steam - 
vessel  to  be  got  in  readiness,  and  request  your 
assistance  in  supplying  such  boats  as  may  be 
necessary.” 

To  this  last  communication  the  Burman  offi- 
cers gave  a civil  answer  in  general  terms.  The 
proposition  respecting  the  surrender,  on  my 
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part,  of  gold  in  the  second  article,  was  care- 
fully noted  down,  but  no  answer  whatever  was 
given  to  it.  They  were  in  fact  not  prepared 
for  the  subject,  and  had  no  authority  to  speak. 
They  saw,  however,  that  there  was  some  con- 
cession in  it,  and  seized  upon  it  from  the  first 
moment,  as  if  it  were  a point  actually  stipula- 
ted for,  and  not  contingent  upon  concessions 
to  be  made  on  their  side.  In  accordance  with 
this,  when  the  subject  of  exporting  the  pre- 
cious metals  was  alluded  to  in  the  conversation 
which  ensued,  silver  alone  was  mentioned,  and 
gold  carefully  excluded.  I was  induced  to  make 
the  proposition  of  confining  the  free  export  of 
money  to  silver,  on  the  following  grounds : — 
gold  is  in  steady  demand  among  the  Burmans 
for  gilding  and  plate,  and,  from  what  I can 
understand,  is  generally  higher  priced  in  the 
Burman  dominions  than  in  our  own  territories. ' 
It  is  also  easily  smuggled,  and  has  always  been 
so  to  a considerable  extent  by  the  Burman 
traders  themselves.  Under  these  circumstan- 
ces, the  prohibition  to  export  it  would  be  no 
great  detriment  or  restraint  to  British  com- 
merce ; while  it  might  be  a considerable  in- 
ducement to  the  Burman  Government  to  con- 
cede the  main  point,  the  exportation  of  silver. 

Nov.  21. — I received  information  yesterday 
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evening,  from  two  quarters,  that  the  Burman 
Government  had  made  up  their  mind  not  to 
grant  the  free  exportation  of  gold  and  silver, 
but  that  they  had  another  project  to  offer,  with 
a view  of  getting  the  period  of  paying  the 
third  and  fourth  instalments  put  off  for  a time. 
The  proposal,  as  I understand,  had  in  view  the 
paying  of  interest  for  the  debt  for  a limited 
time.  The  Burman  Government,  notwith- 
standing the  mysteriousness  of  its  character, 
certainly  does  not  possess  the  art  of  keeping 
its  own  counsel.  Every  thing  of  consequence 
which  transpired  in  the  Palace  was  soon  made 
known  to  us,  and  we  were  generally  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  different  propositions  to  be 
brought  forward  by  the  Burman  negotiators, 
always  a day  or  two  before  the  conferences  on 
which  they  were  introduced.  I was  this  morn- 
ing informed  that  a boat  had  arrived  at  Prome 
with  dispatches  from  Sir  A.  Campbell.  Our 
situation,  I have  no  doubt,  had  excited  some 
uneasiness  among  our  friends  at  Rangoon,  for 
the  watchfulness  and  suspicion  of  the  Burman 
Government  had  prevented  us  from  writing 
ever  since  our  arrival ; so  that  no  accounts  of 
us  could  have  been  received  for  nearly  two 
months  and  a half. 

A Tov.  23. — The  old  Governor  of  Bassein  and 
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the  Commander  of  the  Guard  of  Swordsmen 
called  twice  yesterday  with  confidential  mes- 
sages from  Kaulen  Mengyi.  These  were  of  a 
very  extraordinary  character.  The  free  export 
of  gold  and  silver,  these  chiefs  stated,  could 
not  be  granted,  because  it  was  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  empire.  The  Burman  chiefs, 
however,  took  a new  ground,  certainly  one  not 
very  easy  to  defend.  1 hey  said  that  the  Go- 
vernor-General had  sent  an  Envoy  to  cement 
the  bonds  of  friendship,  between  the  two  na- 
tions, and  they  asked  by  what  means  he,  the 
Envoy,  proposed  to  do  this.  The  Burman 
Government,  they  said,  were  prepared,  on  their 
side,  to  grant  four  favours,  meaning  the  four 
articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  which  re- 
mained, and  they  wished  to  know  what  the 
Envoy  would  grant  in  return.  They  fully 
expected,  they  said,  in  return  for  the  favours 
granted  by  them,  without  at  all  considering 
that  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  were  strictly 
reciprocal,  that  they  should  receive  at  least  a 
promise  not  only  of  restoring  the  provinces, 
but  of  remitting  the  debt  of  fifty  lacs  of  rupees. 
In  regard  to  the  provinces,  Kaulen  Mengyi  in- 
structed them  to  hint  that  they  had  not  been 
ceded  to  us  in  perpetuity.  Such  an  argu- 
ment, however,  was  never  afterwards  brought 
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forward,  nor  at  any  time,  indeed,  publicly 
mentioned.  The  question  of  paying  interest, 
which  had  been  before  suggested  by  the  same 
officers,  was  evaded  upon  this  occasion.  These 
sentiments  were  communicated  to  Mr.  Judson 
only,  and  were  accompanied,  as  usual,  by  many 
compliments  to  this  gentleman.  They  did  not 
hesitate  to  declare  to  him,  to  his  face,  that  he 
was  a person  of  the  utmost  prudence,  wisdom, 
and  discretion,  and  they  repeatedly  addressed 
him  by  the  name  of  Pun-gyi,  or  “ holy  man,” 
the  most  usual  appellation  of  the  Burman  priest- 
hood. It  was  in  vain  to  attempt  any  rational 
answer.  They  had  been  commanded  to  deliver 
a certain  message,  and,  without  any  regard  to 
its  reasonableness  or  propriety,  they  thought  it 
their  duty  to  insist  upon  and  enforce  it. 

In  our  ride  this  morning,  Mr.  Chester  and  I 
visited  a village  of  lepers,  consisting  of  about 
twenty  houses.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  were 
out  begging  at  a considerable  distance  above 
Ava,  where  rice  was  said  to  be  somewhat  cheaper 
than  in  the  town  itself,  and  therefore  charity 
more  easily  practised.  About  one-half  the  in- 
habitants of  this  hamlet,  we  were  told,  were  af- 
fected with  the  malady.  The  disease,  which 
the  Burmans  call  Anu,  is  very  frequent  in  the 
country.  It  is  the  Lepra  Arabum , or  Lie- 
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phantiasis.  We  examined  several  persons  suf- 
fering under  it.  The  lepers  described  the  com- 
plaint as  commencing  with  a white  spot  gene- 
rally on  their  thighs  or  arms.  The  chief  seats 
of  the  disorder  are  the  hands  and  Ungers,  and 
the  feet  and  toes ; but  other  parts  of  the  body 
are  not  exempt,  and  it  occasionally  attacks  the 
bones  of  the  nose.  The  parts  affected  have  a livid 
look  and  a mottled  appearance,  produced  by  the 
cicatrices  of  the  nose.  When  it  attacks  the 
fingers  and  toes,  it  destroys  the  joints  and  nails, 
and  distorts  them.  The  open  sores  are  not  nu- 
merous, are  generally  superficial,  and,  upon  the 
whole,  the  appearance  of  the  patients,  in  ordi- 
nary cases,  is  by  no  means  so  offensive  as  might 
be  expected  ; nor  was  there  any  thing  disagree- 
able in  their  residence  to  distinguish  it  from  an 
ordinary  village.  The  affected  part,  from  the 
description  of  the  lepers  themselves,  seems  to 
be  nearly  dead  and  insensible.  They  stated 
they  had  no  pain  when  not  obliged  to  move, 
and  that  their  rest  was  not  disturbed.  The  dis- 
order probably  does  not  much  contribute  to 
shorten  life,  for  I have  often  seen  very  old  per- 
sons labouring  under  it.  One  of  those  whom 
we  examined  to-day  was  a woman,  apparently 
seventy,  a captive  brought  from  Aracan,  and 
she  said  that  the  disorder  broke  out  when  she 
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was  a girl  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  that  she 
had  been  a martyr  to  it  ever  since.  Leprosy, 
according  to  the  Burmans,  is  not  contagious, 
but,  in  rare  cases,  may  be  communicated  by 
actual  contact.  Even  this  much,  however,  is 
probably  not  correct ; for  sound  children  may 
be  seen  at  the  breast  of  leprous  women,  and  we 
ourselves  saw  abundant  examples  of  sound  wo- 
men married  to  leprous  husbands,  and  sound 
children  the  offspring  of  leprous  parents.  We 
were  particularly  struck  by  seeing  one  little  ffirl 
about  three  years  of  age,  in  perfect  health,  cling- 
ing close  to  her  father,  who  was  begging  by  the 
road-side,  and  who  was  a great  martyr  to  the 
disorder.  That  the  complaint,  however,  is  fre- 
quently hereditary,  and  may  be  communicated 
by  parents  to  their  offspring,  seems  to  be  gene- 
rally admitted.  Like  scrofula  and  gout,  how- 
evei,  i o is  said  to  disappear  for  one  or  two  gene- 
rations, and  to  break  out  in  the  third  or  fourth. 
Like  these  also,  it  affects  some  members  of  a 
family,  and  not  others.  The  disorder,  although 
generally  incurable,  is  not  always  so  : we  saw 
several  persons  in  the  village  above-mentioned, 
who,  by  their  own  account,  had  recovered  from 

it,  and  upon  whose  persons  its  scars  were  still 
visible. 

It  would  be  difficult,  I imagine,  to  trace  this 
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disorder  to  any  thing  peculiar  in  the  climate, 
the  food,  or  the  habits  of  the  people.  It  occurs 
in  the  moist  climate  of  Rangoon,  and  the  drier 
climate  of  Ava  ; and,  generally  speaking,  the 
country  throughout  is  healthy.  The  effectual 
price  of  labour  is  high,  and  consequently  the 
Bur  man  peasantry  are,  upon  the  whole,  well  fed, 
clad,  and  housed.  For  an  Asiatic  people,  they 
are  an  active  and  athletic  race,  remarkably  free 
from  bodily  infirmities  ; but,  above  all,  they  are 
free  from  diseases  of  the  skin  to  so  remarkable 
a degree,  as  to  strike  every  stranger  who  has  ob- 
served them.  With  respect  to  the  frequency  of 
leprosy  amongst  them,  it  ought,  however,  to  be 
observed,  that  a stranger  who  has  visited  only 
the  principal  towns  may  easily  be  deceived,  and 
led  to  consider  it  greater  than  it  really  is,  owing 
to  the  circumstance  of  the  lepers  naturally  com- 
ing to  the  vicinity  of  these  for  the  facility  of 
getting  charity.  A number  of  those  whom  we 
examined  this  morning  were  certainly  natives 
of  distant  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Burman  leprosy  appears  to  be  the  same 
with  the  worst  form  of  that  disease  among  the 
Jews,  and  also  with  the  leprosy  of  the  middle 
ages  in  Europe ; and  it  is  singular,  how  nearly 
alike  is  the  treatment  of  the  unfortunate  per- 
sons labouring  under  it,  and  the  prejudices  which 
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exist  in  regard  to  the  subject.  Among  the  Bur- 
mans,  lepers  are  held  to  be  unclean  ; they  are 
expelled  from  society,  and  compelled  to  live  in 
separate  villages,  which  may  be  considered  as  so 
many  lazarettos.  The  Barmans,  however,  go 
much  farther  than  either  the  Jews  or  our  Eu- 
ropean ancestors.  The  lepers  themselves  are 
not  only  expelled  from  society,  but  the  inter- 
dict extends  hereditarily,  and  for  ever,  to  their 
descendants,  who  are  considered  as  outcasts, 
ranking  with  the  burners  of  the  dead,  or  Chan- 
dalas,  and  other  impure  classes.  A leper,  or  the 
child  of  a leper,  can  only  marry  with  another 
leper,  or  the  descendant  of  a leper.  When  a 
candidate  presents  himself  for  ordination  to  the 
priesthood,  he  is  made  to  swear  that  he  has  no 
taint  of  leprosy,  and  even  a priest  who  is  de- 
tected with  the  disorder  is  expelled  forthwith 
from  the  monastery.  The  bodies  of  all  respect- 
able Barmans  are  burnt  and  not  interred.  This 
rite  is  denied  to  the  lepers,  who  can  be  buried 
only,  or  as  we  would  express  it  in  our  own  case, 
they  are  44  refused  Christian  burial.”  Leprosy 
also  is  considered  a sufficient  cause  for  the  dis- 
solution of  marriages.  A leprous  wife  would 
be  immediately  repudiated  by  her  husband,  and 
a wife  will  part  without  scruple  from  a husband 
who  is  affected  with  the  disorder.  Money  how- 
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ever,  which  can  effect  wonders  among  the  Bur- 
mans,  wall  purchase  an  exemption  for  the 
wealthy  ; and  the  penalties,  of  course,  fall 
chiefly  on  the  poor.  This  however,  in  persons 
of  all  ranks,  becomes,  like  almost  every  other,  a 
subject  of  the  grossest  abuse,  by  affording  to  the 
public  officers  grounds  for  extortion.  A wealthy 
leper  has  to  pay  large  sums  to  the  Government 
and  its  minions  for  the  privilege  of  not  being  ex- 
pelled from  society.  A person  without  influence, 
of  respectable  character,  having  the  scar  of  a sore 
of  any  kind,  is  liable  to  be  seized  by  the  officers 
of  the  Arawun  or  44  superintendent  of  outcasts,” 
under  pretext  of  being  affected  with  the  leprosy. 
To  avoid  the  scandal  of  a public  examination, 
or  the  risk  of  being  driven  from  society,  they 
are  obliged  to  pay  heavy  contributions.  It 
was  but  two  days  ago,  that  a case  of  this  kind 
occurred  at  Sagaing.  An  old  woman,  with 
the  recent  scar  of  a common  boil  upon  her  hand, 
was  seized  by  one  of  the  petty  constables  of  the 
Arawun,  and  to  avoid  being  dragged  before  the 
tribunal  of  that  chief,  a heavy  fine  was  exacted 
from  her.  The  leprosy,  as  well  as  every  other 
physical  evil,  is  considered  by  the  Burmans  as 
an  infliction  for  some  crime  or  transgression  in 
some  former  state  of  existence.  I believe  that 
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adultery  is  the  particular  offence  for  which  le- 
prosy is  the  supposed  punishment. 

This  subject  leads  me  to  say  a few  words  re- 
garding the  barbarous  opinions  and  customs  ob- 
taining amongst  the  Burmans  in  regard  to  some 
other  bodily  infirmities  or  defects.  Among  the 
lepers,  we  found  in  the  village  a man  afflicted 
with  epilepsy.  He  told  us  he  had  been  driven 
from  his  native  village  on  account  of  this  ma- 
lady— that  his  friends  would  not  own  him,  and 
that  he  w^as  consequently  obliged  to  take  up  his 
residence  among  the  lepers.  A strong  prejudice 
appears  to  run  not  only  against  all  natural  de- 
formities, (and  I imagine  this  is  one  cause  why 
so  few  are  to  be  seen  amongst  the  Burmans,)  but 
against  those  labouring  under  incurable  diseases, 
and  even  against  such  as  have  been  accidentally 
mutilated.  There  is  an  indescribable  mixture 
of  caprice,  folly,  and  inhumanity,  in  the  diffe- 
rent modes  in  which  this  is  evinced.  One  who 
has  lost  the  sight  of  both  eyes,  is  forbidden  to 
enter  the  Palace  enclosure ; but  if  he  has  lost  the 
sight  of  one  only,  he  may  enter.  The  dumb  are 
also  interdicted  from  this  privilege,  and  the  loss 
of  an  ear  or  nose  is  a sufficient  disqualification 
for  the  same  honour.  The  loss  of  any  limb, 
even  in  action,  and  when  defending  the  rights 
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of  his  sovereign  or  country,  deprives  a Burman 
of  the  right  of  entering  the  Palace  enclosure,  and. 
is  attended  with  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
the  loss  of  Court  favour  and  preferment.  It 
would  be  no  invidious  deduction  from  these 
facts  to  say,  that  the  religion  and  customs  of  the 
Burmese  are  not  calculated  to  make  heroes  or 
patriots.  This  will  account  for  the  extraordinary 
conduct  of  some  of  the  Burmese  prisoners  who 
were  wounded  in  different  actions  with  us,  and 
who  refused  to  suffer  amputation  ; or  tore  off 
the  bandages,  and  bled  to  death  after  it  was  per- 
formed. One  young  man  who  had  submitted 
to  the  operation,  mistook  the  nature  of  it  alto- 
gether, and,  conceiving  that  this  was  our  pecu- 
liar mode  of  treating  prisoners  of  war,  with  the 
passive  courage  and  disregard  of  life  so  frequent 
with  the  people  of  the  East,  presented  the 
sound  leg  also  for  amputation  ! These  lament- 
able prejudices  originate  from  their  religious  be- 
lief. Every  physical  evil,  it  must  be  repeated, 
is  considered  by  the  Buddhists  as  the  punish- 
ment, not  so  much  of  offences  committed  in  the 
present  state  of  existence,  as  of  transgressions  in 
some  previous  migration.  They  are  not  consi- 
dered as  punishments  for  the  benefit  of  the  soul 
of  the  sufferer,  according  to  the  more  generous 
and  consoling  view  taken  of  such  cases  by  our 
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ancestors,  but  as  inevitable  inflictions  merited 
by  the  individual  on  account  of  himself  or  an- 
cestors, and  the  necessary  results  of  the  present- 
imperfect  order  of  the  world.  Those  afflicted, 
consequently  experience,  generally  speaking,  lit- 
tle compassion  or  sympathy.  There  is  indeed 
some  merit  in  bestowing  charity  upon  lepers 
and  other  beggars ; but  it  is  very  trifling  in- 
deed, in  comparison  with  that  of  giving  alms  to 
the  priests,  or  making  gifts  to  or  endowing 
temples. 

Nov.  2L — I received  intimation  yesterday, 
that  the  Burman  negotiators  would  meet  us 
to-day,  and  they  accordingly  came  about  one 
o’clock.  A short  time  before  their  arrival,  I 
was  informed  that  they  would  come  ready  to 
sign  and  seal  such  a Commercial  Treaty  as  they 
had  made  up  their  minds  to  give.  I was  a good 
deal  surprised  at  this  statement  after  the  procras- 
tination which  had  been  practised  ; and  would 
have  discredited  the  account  altogether,  had  I 
not  learned  to  understand,  by  this  time,  that 
the  Burman  Government  is  capable  of  acting 
upon  occasions  with  a caprice  which  baffles  all 
calculation.  The  account  which  I had  thus  re- 
ceived proved  to  be  strictly  true.  The  two 
chiefs  made  their  appearance  with  the  public 
seal  of  the  Government,  and  two  expert  writers, 
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for  the  purpose  of  making  fair  copies  of  the  pro- 
posed treaty,  should  I accept  it.  Under  the  be- 
lief that  farther  discussion  would  serve  no  useful 
purpose,  and  might  even  produce  an  unpleasant 
degree  of  irritation,  I resolved  to  accept  of  the 
proffered  document,  provided  it  contained  no- 
thing extravagant  or  improper. 

The  conference  commenced  as  follows  : — 

“ B.  At  the  last  conference  you  stated,  in 
reference  to  the  Commercial  Treaty,  that  you 
would  insist  upon  nothing  which  it  would  be 
unpleasant  to  us  to  grant.  We  have  now  pre- 
pared such  a treaty  as  we  are  disposed  to  give. 
If  you  accept  of  it,  we  will  cause  two  copies  to 
be  made. 

The  paper  was  here  given  in,  and  proved  to 
be  the  draft  heretofore  agreed  upon  ; the  second 
article,  providing  for  the  free  export  of  gold 
and  silver,  being  omitted ; and  that  clause  of 
the  fourth  article,  now  become  the  third,  allow- 
ing the  families  of  merchants  to  quit  the  coun- 
try, being  struck  out. 

F.  I agree  to  the  treaty  as  you  now  present 
it,  and  I am  ready  to  sign  and  seal  it.  As  there 
were  considerable  discrepancies  between  the 
Burman  and  English  copies  in  the  Treaty  of 
Yandabo,  and  as,  out  of  consideration  to  you, 
the  Burman  copy  has  always  been  acted  upon, 
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I propose  now  that  the  original  treaty  should 
he  in  Barman  only.— B.  We  agree  to  this,  but 
request  you  will  furnish  us,  at  the  next  con- 
ference, with  an  attested  English  translation. — 
E.  I will  be  sure  to  supply  you  with  the  trans- 
lation you  require.” 

The  copyists  now  began  to  make  drafts  of 
the  treaty,  which,  from  the  tedious  manner  in 
which  they  proceeded,  took  up  nearly  three 
hours,  during  which  time,  little  or  no  other 
business  was  transacted.  My  chief  motives  for 
proposing  a Barman  original  copy  of  the  treaty 
only,  I have  expressed  in  my  observations  to 
the  Atwenwuns.  In  addition  to  these,  I may 
state,  that  so  many  Barman  idioms,  and  so  much 
amplification  had  been  introduced  by  the  chiefs, 
from  time  to  time,  that  I found  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  make  a fair  translation  in  to- 
lerably good  English,  that  would  correspond 
strictly  with  the  Burman  version. 

B.  The  treaty  is  now  nearly  ready  for  seal 
and  signature.  You  intimated  to  us  at  the  last 
meeting,  that,  whatever  might  be  the  result  of 
the  commercial  negotiation,  the  friendship  be- 
tween the  two  nations  should  not  be  inter- 
rupted. We  beg  you  now  to  inform  us,  by 
what  means  you  propose  to  cement  the  friend- 
ship you  alluded  to,  and  to  furnish  us  with 
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some  proofs  of  it. — E.  When  the  treaty  is 
signed  and  sealed,  I shall  be  glad  to  take  into 
friendly  consideration  any  proposition  which 
you  have  to  make.  For  my  own  part,  my 
business  is  now  done.  I have  no  favours 
to  ask. 

The  junior  Atwenwun  was  here  upon  the 
point  of  insisting  that  the  granting  of  the  four 
articles  of  the  Commercial  Treaty  were  favours 
conceded  by  the  Barman  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, but  was  interrupted  by  his  coadjutor. 

B.  Although  it  be  not  a subject  relating  to 
the  Commercial  Arrangement,  we  beg  to  state 

that  we  desire  now  to  renew  the  question  of 

<0 

the  postponement  of  the  third  and  fourth  in- 
stalments, on  the  score  of  friendship. — E.  I 
request  you  will  state  to  me  distinctly  what 
your  wishes  are  upon  this  subject. 

Jim.  Atw. — A Commercial  Treaty  has  now 
been  signed  and  sealed,  and  friendship  must 
increase  in  consequence.  We  hope,  therefore, 
that  you  will  agree  to  put  off  the  payment  of 
the  third  and  fourth  instalments,  as  heretofore 
arranged. — E.  If  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
expect  me  to  defer  the  payment  of  the  third 
and  fourth  instalments  unconditionally,  and 
without  receiving  an  equivalent  from  you,  I 
must  plainly  say,  that  I will  not. 
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The  Atwenwuns  made  a reply  to  this,  in 
which  the  question  of  paying  interest  was  in- 
troduced. ; but  after  some  hesitation  they  re- 
quested Dr.  Price  not  to  translate  it. 

B.  When  we  have  made  up  our  minds  upon 
the  subject  of  the  proposition  which  we  have 
to  offer  on  this  subject,  we  will  solicit  another 
conference. — E.  This  is  putting  the  conferences 
off  indefinitely.  I beg  you  to  fix  a day  for  the 
next.  My  business  is  now  concluded,  and  I 
wish  to  return,  that  I may  be  able  to  report  to 
my  Government.  It  is  my  intention  to  leave 
Ava,  if  possible,  in  about  seven  days. 

B.  You,  of  course,  desire  to  see  the  King 
before  your  departure. — E.  Certainly,  if  his 
Majesty  expresses  a wish  to  grant  us  an  audi- 
ence. 

B.  We  beg  you  will  take  into  your  con- 
sideration the  difficult  circumstances  of  our 
situation  in  respect  to  this  point.  If  you  fix 
on  too  early  a day  for  your  departure,  it  may 
not  suit  the  King’s  convenience  to  give  you 
an  audience  within  that  period. — E.  Although 
the  principal  business  of  my  mission  to  Ava  is 
now  settled,  I beg  you  to  understand,  that  I 
shall  not,  on  that  account,  be  the  less  disposed 
to  give  a friendly  attention  to  any  fair  propo- 
sition which  you  may  desire  to  make. 
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A civil  reply,  in  general  terms  only,  was 
given  to  this  observation.  The  Burman  com- 
missioners,  from  the  moment  of  my  accepting 
the  treaty,  were  greatly  out  of  spirits,  espe- 
cially the  senior,  who,  for  the  first  time,  allowed 
the  junior  to  take  a lead  in  the  conversation. 
The  impression  which  their  behaviour  made 
upon  us,  was,  that  they  had  proffered  the 
treaty  not  in  good  faith,  but  as  a mere  artifice ; 
and  that  they  were  mortified  and  disappointed 
that  difficulties  were  not  made  upon  our  side? 
especially  on  the  subject  of  the  fourth  article, 
from  which  they  might  have  drawn  some  ad- 
vantage, when  their  proposition  to  defer  the 
payment  of  the  third  and  fourth  instalments 
should  be  brought  forward. 

The  treaty  was  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered, 
about  six  in  the  evening.  The  following  is  a 
literal  translation  : — 

“ A Commercial  Treaty,  signed  and  sealed  at 
the  Golden  City  of  Ra-ta-na-pura,  on  the  23d 
of  November  1826,  according  to  the  English, 
and  the  ninth  of  the  decrease  of  the  moon,  Tan- 
soung-mong,  1188,  according  to  the  Burmans, 
by  the  Envoy  Crawfurd,  appointed  by  the 
English  Ruler,  the  Company  Buren,  who  go- 
verns India ; and  the  Commissioners  the  At- 
wenwun,  Mengyi-thi-ri-maha-then-kyan,  Lord 
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of  Sau,  and  the  Atwenwun  Mengyi-maha-men- 
l’ha-thi-ha-thu,  Lord  of  the  Revenue,  appointed 
by  his  Majesty,  the  Burmese  Rising  Sun  Buren, 
who  reigns  over  Thu-na-pa-ran-ta,  Tam-pa-di- 
pa,  and  many  other  great  countries. 

“ According  to  the  Treaty  of  Peace  between 
the  two  great  nations  made  at  Yandabo,  in  order 
to  promote  the  prosperity  of  both  countries, 
and  with  a desire  to  assist  and  protect  the  trade 
of  both,  the  Commissioner  and  Envoy  Craw- 
furd,  appointed  by  the  English  Company 
Buren,  who  rules  India,  and  the  Commis- 
sioners the  Atwenwun,  Mengyi-thi-ri-maha- 
nanda-then-kyan,  Lord  of  Sau,  and  the  Atwen- 
wun, Mengyi-maha-men-rha-thi-ha-thu,  Lord 
of  the  Revenue,  appointed  by  his  Majesty  the 
Burmese  Sun  rising  Buren,  who  reigns  over 
Thu-na-pa-ra,  Tam-pa-di-pa,  and  many  other 
great  countries: — these  three,  in  the  Conference 
Tent  at  the  landing-place  of  Ze- ya-pu-ra,*  north 
of  the  Golden  City  of  Ra-ta-na-pura,  with  mu- 
tual consent  completed  this  engagement. 

“ Article  1. — Peace  being  made  between  the 
great  country  governed  by  the  English  Ruler, 
the  Indian  Company  Buren,  and  the  great 
country  of  Ra-ta-na-pura,  which  rules  over  Tliu- 

* A corruption  of  the  Sanscrit  Jaya-pura,  or  ‘‘city  of  vic- 
tory”— a name  for  Sagaing. 
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na-pa-ra,  Tam-pa-di-pa,  and  many  other  great 
countries,  when  merchants  with  an  English 
certified  pass  from  the  country  of  the  English 
Ruler,  and  merchants  from  the  kingdom  of 
Burma,  pass  from  one  country  to  the  other,  sell- 
ing and  buying  merchandise,  the  sentinels  at 
the  passes  and  entrances,  the  established  gate- 
keepers of  the  country,  shall  make  inquiry  as 
usual,  but  without  demanding  any  money;  and 
all  merchants  coming  truly  for  the  purpose  of 
trade  with  merchandise  shall  be  suffered  to  pass, 
without  hinderance  or  molestation.  The  Go- 
vernments of  both  countries  also  shall  permit 
ships  with  cargoes  to  enter  ports  and  carry  on 
trade,  giving  them  the  utmost  protection  and 
security.  And  in  regard  to  duties,  there  shall 
none  be  taken,  beside  the  customary  duties  at 
the  landing-places  of  trade. 

“Art.  2. — Ships  whose  breadth  of  beam  on 
the  inside  (opening  of  the  hold)  is  eight  royal 
Burman  cubits,  of  nineteen  and  one-tenth  Eng- 
lish inches  each,  and  all  ships  of  smaller  size, 
whether  merchants  from  the  Burmese  country 
entering  an  English  port  under  the  Burmese 
flag,  or  merchants  from  the  English  country 
with  an  English  stamped  pass  entering  a Bur- 
mese port  under  the  English  flag,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  no  other  demands  beside  the  payment 
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of  duties,  and  ten  ticals,  twenty-five  per  cent, 
(ten  sicca  rupees)  for  a passport  on  leaving* 
Nor  shall  pilotage  be  demanded,  unless  the 
captain  voluntarily  requires  a pilot.  However, 
when  ships  arrive,  information  shall  be  given 
to  the  officer  stationed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
sea.  In  regard  to  vessels  whose  breadth  of 
beam  exceeds  eight  royal  cubits,  they  shall  re- 
main according  to  the  ninth  article  of  the 
Treaty  of  Y andabo,  without  unshipping  their 
rudders  or  landing  their  guns,  and  be  free  from 
trouble  and  molestation  as  Burmese  vessels  in 
British  ports.  Besides  the  royal  duties,  no  more 
duties  shall  be  given  or  taken  than  such  as  are 
customary. 

64  Art.  3. — Merchants  belonging  to  one  coun- 
try, who  go  to  the  other  country  and  remain 
there,  shall,  when  they  desire  to  return,  go  to 
whatever  country  and  by  whatever  vessel  they 
may  desire,  without  hinderance.  Property 
owned  by  merchants  they  shall  be  allowed  to 
sell.  And  property  not  sold,  and  household 
furniture,  they  shall  be  allowed  to  take  away, 
without  hinderance,  or  incurring  any  expense. 

44  Art.  4. — English  and  Burmese  vessels  meet- 
ing with  contrary  winds,  or  sustaining  damage 
in  masts,  rigging,  &c.  or  suffering  shipwreck  on 
the  shore,  shall,  according  to  the  laws  of  cha- 
vol.  i.  2 a 
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rity,  receive  assistance  from  the  inhabitants  of 
the  towns  and  villages  that  may  be  near ; the 
master  of  the  wrecked  ship  paying  to  those  that 
assist  suitable  salvage,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case ; and  whatever  property  may 
remain,'  in  case  of  shipwreck,  shall  be  restored 

to  the  owner.” 

iVW.  25. The  Armenian  Sarkies  Manook, 

who  brought  up  our  dispatch  on  the  9th,  and 
whose  useful  services,  as  interpreter  to  bii  A. 
Campbell  during  the  war,  are  well  known  to 
those  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Bur- 
man  war,  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  call  upon 
us  until  about  four  days  ago,  in  consequence  of 
the  jealousy  with  which  his  movements  were 
watched  by  the  Burman  Government.  He 
called  again  to-day,  and  expressed  his  alarm  at 
his  situation,  signifying  that  his  peisonal  safety 
required  that  he  should  return  to  Rangoon  along 
with  us.  Spies  were  set  round  his  house,  and 
although  he  had  brought  a large  investment  of 
goods,  well  suited  for  the  market,  he  was  not 
able  to  effect  sales  even  to  the  smallest  extent, 
no  Burman  merchant  daring  to  come  near  him. 
This  affords  a true  picture  of  the  Burman  Go- 
vernment. Should  any  one  in  such  a case,  that 
is,  when  an  individual  is  labouring  under  the 
displeasure  or  suspicion  of  Government,  pre- 
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sume  to  purchase  goods  belonging  to  him,  and 
they  are  afterwards  discovered  in  the  possession 
of  the  buyer,  they  are  declared  to  be  illegally 
obtained,  and  in  due  course  confiscated, — the 
offender  being  farther  liable  to  fine,  imprison- 
ment, or  corporal  punishment,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. This  is  not  a matter  which  hap- 
pens now  and  then,  but  an  established  and  well- 
known  custom,  of  frequent  occurrence.  S.  Ma- 
nook  had  made  to  the  King  and  his  officers  pre- 
sents to  the  value  of  22,000  rupees ; but,  not- 
withstanding this,  he  had  not  found  it  safe  even 
to  hint  at  his  claims  upon  the  Government, 
which,  according  to  his  statement,  amount  to 
above  four  lacs  of  rupees,  or  40,000/. 

Yesterday  we  had  again  the  pleasure  of  re- 
ceiving another  dispatch  from  Rangoon,  which 
came  in  nineteen  days,  under  the  escort  of  a cor- 
poral and  four  Sepoys.  This  brought  us  Indian 
and  Europe  letters  and  public  dispatches  from 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. 

Nov.  26. — Yesterday  forenoon  the  two  At- 
wenwuns  paid  us  a complimentary  visit  at  our 
house,  which  they  had  never  done  before.  The 
object  of  this  condescension  could  not  be  mis- 
taken : they  were  desirous  of  using  every  means 
and  every  persuasion  to  induce  me  to  put  off  for 
a time  the  payment  of  the  third  and  fourth  in- 

2 G 2 
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stalments  without  the  payment  of  interest,  -a 
project  which  seems  now  to  have  been  dropped, 
though  at  one  time  eagerly  courted.  The  visit 
was  long,  but  it  was  not  until  towards  the  close 
of  it  that  any  business  was  introduced. 

The  following  notes  of  the  conversation  that 

took  place  were  taken  down  : — 

E.  I received  letters  yesterday  from  Sir  A. 
Campbell.  He  was  upon  the  point  of  quitting 
Rangoon,  and  by  this  time  has  left  it,  without 
staying  out  the  whole  time  by  which  you  had 
exceeded  the  period  of  paying  the  second  in- 
stalment. Every  thing  is  amicably  settled  in 
that  quarter.  This  has  happened  as  I repeatedly 
informed  you  it  would.  There  was  no  occasion, 
therefore,  I must  remind  you,  of  the  doubts  and 
anxieties  expressed  by  you  upon  this  point. 
We  never  depart  from  the  solemn  engagements 
which  we  have  made. — 1>.  This  is  all  right. 
We  have  information  from  the  Wungyi  at 
Henzada,  that  he  has  been  invited  to  Rangoon 
by  Sir  A.  Campbell.  The  time  is  now  drawing 
near  for  the  payment  of  the  third  instalment. 
We  shall  not  be  able  to  fulfil  our  engagement, 
for  we  have  not  the  means.  W e beg  to  bring 
this  circumstance  under  your  consideration. 

JS.  I communicated  my  sentiments  to  you  at 
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the  last  meeting.  Have  you  any  new  proposal 
to  make  ? — B.  What  we  request  is,  that  you 
would  engage  to  put  off  the  payment  of  the 
third  and  fourth  instalments,  in  the  same  man- 
ner you  proposed  doing,  had  we  assented  to  the 
free  exportation  of  gold  and  silver,  as  well  as 
given  permission  to  merchants  to  take  away 
their  families. 

E . As  I mentioned  to  you  before,  I have  no 
specific  authority  to  put  off  the  third  and  fourth 
instalments  even  one  day.  I promised  you,  how- 
ever, that  if  you  could  show  that  you  had  diffi- 
culty in  making  prompt  payment,  and  that  you 
executed  at  the  same  time  such  a Commercial 
Treaty  as  was  promised  at  Yandabo,  I would 
take  upon  myself  the  responsibility  of  prolong- 
ing, for  a moderate  time,  the  period  of  paying 
the  third  and  fourth  instalments.  You  have 
not  executed  such  a treaty  ; and  I have,  there- 
fore, now  no  plea  whatever  to  urge  with  my 
Government  for  taking  so  heavy  a responsibility 
upon  myself  as  is  implied  in  your  proposal.— I?. 
At  a conference  some  time  ago,  you  held  out 
some  hopes  to  us  that  you  would  take  it  upon 
yourself  to  postpone  the  payment,  if  we  could 
convince  you  that  we  were  not  able  to  pay  at 
the  time  appointed  by  treaty.  The  known  dis-  * 
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tress  of  the  country,  for  a long  time  back,  will 
satisfy  you  of  our  inability  to  pay  at  the  period 
agreed  upon. 

E.  I must  repeat  to  you  that  my  engagement 
was  to  postpone  the  period  of  payment  on  two 
sufficient  grounds,  viz.  the  execution  of  the 
treaty  in  the  form  in  which  I wished  it,  and 
your  exhibiting  evidence  of  your  incapacity  to 
make  prompt  payment. — JB.  Bassein,  Dalla,  Ban- 
goon,  and  the  other  southern  provinces,  which 
are  the  most  productive  parts  of  the  country, 
have  long  been  out  of  our  hands,  and  we  have 
drawn  no  revenue  from  them. 

E.  There  is  no  occasion  at  present  to  bring 
forward  any  arguments  upon  this  subject.  Some 
days  ago  you  sent  me  confidentially  the  Wun  of 
Bassein,  with  certain  propositions  respecting  the 
deferment  of  the  third  and  fourth  instalments. 
I told  him,  for  your  information,  that,  as  a fa- 
vour to  the  Burman  Government,  I would  take 
upon  myself  the  risk  of  postponing  payment 
upon  your  conditions.  You  do  not,  however, 
advert  to  the  proposition  in  question,  although 
it  originated  with  yourselves. 

No  reply  was  made  to  this  observation.  The 
Atwenwuns  had  been  sitting  one  on  each  side 
of  me.  They  now  changed  their  places,  and 
alone’  with  Dr.  Price,  the  two  Than-dliau-thans, 
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the  Wun  of  Bassein,  and  the  Commander  of  the 
Guard  of  Swordsmen,  formed  a group,  and  con- 
sulted together  for  near  half  an  hour  without 
being  able  to  come  to  any  determination.  I 
was  afterwards  informed  that  various  projects 
were  started  and  discussed  to  induce  us  to  pro- 
long the  period  of  paying  the  money,  such  as 
paying  interest,  and  even  conceding  one  or  both 
of  the  articles  heretofore  refused  ; but  they 
finally  came  to  no  determination,  and  conclud- 
ed by  saying  that  they  would  renew  the  discus- 
sion upon  some  other  occasion.  I renewed  the 
subject  of  taking  my  departure,  stating  that  my 
business  was  completed.  I requested  the  boats 
which  had  been  promised,  and  begged  that  a 
day  might  be  fixed  for  paying  our  respects  to 
the  King,  and  taking  leave.  The  officers  of  the 
Burman  Government  were  aware  that  we  could 
not  quit  without  boats,  and  that  no  one  dared 
to  give  them  without  their  sanction.  They  were 
therefore  anxious  to  throw  delays  in  the  way  of 
our  departure,  hoping  they  might  gain  some  ad- 
vantage by  having  us  thus  in  some  measure  in 
their  power.  They  would  have  considered  it  a 
weakness  and  want  of  political  sagacity  not  to 
have  availed  themselves  to  the  fullest  extent  of 
such  opportunities.  A like  conduct  was  syste- 
matically pursued  during  my  mission  to  Siam  ; 
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and  I may  safely  venture  to  assert,  that  every 
agent  of  an  European  Government  to  these  two 
States  may  reckon  upon  encountering  similar 
difficulties.  With  a view  to  procrastination, 
the  Atwenwuns  now  proposed  a number  of  vi- 
sits for  our  amusement,— -such  as  one  to  Amara- 
pura,  one  to  the  temple  containing  the  celebrat- 
ed Aracan  image,  one  to  the  great  tank  of  Aong- 
ben-la,  and  one  to  the  celebrated  temple  at 
Mengwan,  which  I have  before  mentioned.  To 
put  off  time,  they  would  have  had  a day  allot- 
ted for  each  of  these  places,  though  some  of 
them  are  within  two  or  three  miles  of  each 
other. 

We  received  a visit  this  morning  from  a 
chief  named  Maong-shwe-lu,  whose  office  is 
named  “ North  Commandant  of  the  Palace.” 
This  person  had  always  shown  a great  par- 
tiality for  Europeans,  and  was  a staunch  friend 
and  protector  of  Mr.  Judson  during  his  impri- 
sonment. When  Captain  Lumsden  and  the 
other  officers  from  the  camp  of  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell  visited  Ava,  they  were  hospitably 
received  and  entertained  in  the  house  of  Ma- 
ong-shwe-lu. We  received  him,  of  course, 
with  as  much  attention  as  was  in  our  power. 
In  manners  he  was  plain  and  blunt,  and  spoke 
with  a loud  voice.  This,  by  the  way,  is  a re- 
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markable  circumstance  with  Burmans  of  all 
ranks.  Even  in  common  conversation,  they 
usually  pitch  their  voice  to  a high  key,  as  if 
they  were  delivering  an  oration.  Maong- 
shwe-lu,  as  usual,  told  us  his  age : it  was  sixty- 
two,  but  he  had  not  a grey  hair  in  his  head, 
and  did  not  look  more  than  forty.  Indeed, 
from  the  great  number  of  old  people  that  are 
to  be  seen  about  Ava,  there  is  ground  to  sup- 
pose that  the  climate  is  perfectly  salubrious, 
and  that  longevity  is  probably  as  frequent  as 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Nov.  28. — I had  another  visit  to-day  from 
the  Atwenwuns,  accompanied,  as  usual,  by  Mr. 
Lanciego  and  the  two  Than-d’hau-thans.  The 
circumstance  of  coming  to  our  dwelling,  instead 
of  meeting  us  half-way  and  formally,  at  the 
shed  or  tent,  was  intended  as  a mark  of  con- 
ciliation and  compliment.  The  following  con- 
versation took  place,  and  the  substance  of  it 
was  carefully  noted  down  by  the  Atwenwuns, 
a matter  which  was  not  done  at  the  last  meet- 
ing 

2>.  We  are  now  great  friends.  We  have 
granted  you  four  articles  of  the  Commercial 
Treaty ; but  there  is  one  article  to  which  we 
have  not  acceded,  — that  respecting  the  ex- 
portation of  gold  and  silver.  You  came  here 
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as  commissioner,  (Than-ta-man,  one  vested  with 
full  powers,)  and  we  imagined  you  had  au- 
thority to  remit  the  third  and  fourth  instal- 
ments of  the  money  payment  due  on  the 
Treaty  of  Yandabo,  as  well  as  to  restore  the 
provinces  which  were  ceded  to  you.  You 
have  told  us  that  you  have  no  such  authority. 
We  think  it  better,  therefore,  to  withhold  per- 
mission for  the  free  exportation  of  gold  and 
silver,  until  we  can  make  final  arrangements 
through  our  ambassadors  in  Bengal. 

E . I am  satisfied  with  having  done  my  duty 
in  arguing  in  favour  of  such  a commercial  ar- 
rangement as  it  appeared  to  me  was  provided 
for  in  the  Treaty  of  Yandabo,  and  which  would 
certainly  have  been  equally  beneficial  to  both 
parties.  I do  not  mean  to  discuss  the  subject 
again  ; but  if  you  consider  it  for  your  interest 
to  renew  the  topic,  it  can  be  done  advantage- 
ously through  your  ambassadors  in  Bengal. 

JB.  Do  you  approve  of  our  sending  an  em- 
bassy to  Bengal,  for  the  purpose  of  farther  dis- 
cussing the  Commercial  Treaty,  and  for  making 
arrangements  for  the  remission  of  the  money 
payment,  and  the  restoration  of  the  ceded  pro- 
vinces ? — E.  You  can  send  ambassadors  to 
Bengal  at  any  time,  either  to  reside  there  per- 
manently, or  to  return,  as  you  may  think 
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proper.  This  is  provided  for  by  the  second 
article  of  the  Treaty  of  Yandabo.  The  same 
article  gives  us  a right  to  send  ambassadors  to 
be  resident,  or  otherwise,  at  the  Court  of  Ava. 
I certainly  approve  of  your  sending  ambassa- 
dors generally,  because  I am  convinced  that  an 
interchange  of  missions  will  contribute  mate- 
rially to  cement  the  bonds  of  friendship.  With 
respect  to  the  particular  objects  which  you  state 
you  have  in  view  by  sending  an  embassy,  this 
is  your  own  affair,  and  I do  not  presume  to 
offer  any  opinion  upon  it.  I have  to  repeat, 
that  I consider  my  principal  business  as  settled, 
and  I therefore  wish  that  a day  may  be  fixed 
for  my  departure. 

B.  We  suppose  you  are  desirous  of  seeing 
the  King? — E.  I have  said  so  before.  We 
are  certainly  desirous  of  having  an  audience  of 
his  Majesty,  provided  it  be  agreeable.  Will 
you  be  so  good  as  to  make  arrangements  for 
determining  the  day. 

B.  This  is  a matter  of  some  difficulty,  but 
we  will  consult  our  superiors  upon  the  subject. 
A lucky  day  must  first  be  found,  and  then  pre- 
paration must  be  made  for  your  reception,  for 
the  King  is  desirous  of  receiving  you  hand- 
somely.— E.  I have  spoken  several  times  be- 
fore to  yourselves  and  the  inferior  officers  re- 
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specting  boats,  and  they  are  not  yet  furnished. 
It  will  take  some  time  to  arrange  and  prepare 
our  baggage. 

I?.  The  boats  will  be  supplied  without  loss 
of  time.” 

The  question  put  to  me,  asking  my  opinion 
respecting  the  propriety  of  sending  an  embassy 
to  Bengal,  and  the  reply  given  to  it,  excited 
some  uneasiness  in  the  Atwenwuns;  and  after 
an  interval  of  at  least  half  an  hour,  they  renewed 
the  subject. 

“ j?.  When  we  requested  your  opinion  re- 
specting sending  a mission  to  Bengal,  we 
wanted  only  your  private  sentiments  upon  the 
subject.  We  did  not  mean  that  we  should  act 
upon  your  opinion,  for  we  have  already  de- 
cided that  an  embassy  is  to  be  sent.  Much, 
you  know,  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which 
such  a question  is  put,  and  the  tone  in  which 
the  words  are  delivered. — E.  My  public  and 
private  sentiments  upon  such  a subject  must 
be  exactly  the  same.  The  more  frequently  you 
send  ambassadors  to  Bengal  the  better.  Mis- 
sions from  you  will  be  considered  by  us  as 
marks  of  your  friendship.  What  favours  your 
ambassadors  are  to  ask  when  there,  and  what 
points  they  are  to  discuss,  are  subjects  upon 
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which  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  offer  any 
opinion.” 

The  Atwenwuns,  having  made  arrangements 
for  our  paying  a visit  to  Amarapura  to-mor- 
row, took  their  departure.  I may  mention 
here  an  extraordinary  example  of  the  extrava- 
gance of  Burman  compliment.  Turning  round 
to  me  immediately  before  going  away,  the 
junior  Atwenwun  congratulated  himself  upon 
his  good  fortune  in  having  met  4 so  valuable 
a friend:  a true  friend,”  he  added,  “ is  not  to 
be  met  with  above  once  in  a creation  or  ex- 
istence !”  This  piece  of  bombast  was  deliveied 
with  immovable  gravity.  The  Burmans,  on 
such  occasions,  make  no  scruple  of  borrowing 
assistance  from  their  theological  opinions.  Sir 
A.  Campbell  informed  me,  that  at  one  of  the 
negotiations,  which  preceded  the  peace,  and  in 
which  the  Burmans  had  no  object  but  that  of 
putting  off  time  and  deceiving  us  until  the 
force  was  collected,  which  was  afterwards  de- 
feated near  Prome,  one  of  the  chiefs,  the  Go- 
vernor of  the  province  of  Sarawadi,  a little 
shrewd  old  man,  who  was  always  counting  his 
beads,  was  loud  in  his  praise  of  all  peace-makers ; 
and  assured  the  commander  of  the  British  army, 
that  he  in  particular  would  be  quite  sure  of 
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meeting  his  reward  in  some  distinguished  and 
elevated  transmigration,  if  through  his  means 
the  British  granted  a favourable  peace  to  the 
Burmans.  I was  present  when  Sir  A.  Campbell 
saw  this  person  for  the  first  time  afterwards ; 
and  when  he  was  reminded  of  the  compliment 
in  question,  the  old  man  was  nothing  abashed, 
but  joined  very  heartily  in  the  laugh  which  the 
recollection  of  this  circumstance  created. 

Dr.  W allich  returned  to-day  from  a botani- 
cal excursion  to  the  range  of  mountains  lying 
east  of  Ava,  which  he  performed  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Burman  Government.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  narrative  of  this  short  but  interesting 
journey,  which  was  replete  with  botanical  dis- 
coveries 

“ I left  Sagaing  with  Lieutenant  Montmo- 
rency at  half-past  eleven  o’clock  on  the  forenoon 
of  the  22d  of  November,  and  crossed  the  Irawadi 
opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Myit-nge,  or  little 
river,  which  bounds  the  town  of  Ava  to  the 
east.  The  early  part  of  this  day’s  journey  was 
along  the  right  bank  of  that  stream,  the  course 
of  which  is  remarkably  tortuous, — more  so,  I 
think,  than  that  of  the  river  Gumtee  in  Hin- 
dostan,  which  takes  its  name  from  this  circum- 
stance. We  passed  two  villages,  and  saw  some 
fields  of  cotton  and  rice,  with  several  gardens 
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of  betel  pepper.  These  last  consisted  of  latticed 
enclosures,  covered  in  with  mats.  There  were 
no  trees  within,  but  the  vines  were  trailed  on 
the  latticed  walls,  which  were  at  least  double 
the  height  of  any  which  I had  ever  seen  before. 
The  leaves  were  piquant,  juicy,  and  high  fla- 
voured. The  road  was  generally  good,  but  our 
progress  was  delayed  by  the  small  number  of 
our  carriers,  and  we  were  obliged  to  hire  two 
carts.  A shower  of  rain  forced  us  to  take  shelter 
under  a shed  on  the  road-side.  Here  we  saw 
an  old  lady  riding  on  an  elephant,  one  of  the 
Royal  Family,  recognized  as  such  by  her  gilded 
umbrella:  she  was  followed  by  a numerous  train 
of  females.  At  half-past  five  in  the  evening  we 
halted  at  the  village  Shwe-zi,  putting  up  at  a 
Zayat,  or  caravansera  : close  to  this  place  was 
a large  group  of  ancient  temples,  resembling 
in  form  those  of  Pugan.  The  country  around 
was  scarcely  less  bleak  and  sterile  than  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  place.  I found  here, 
however,  the  first  new  plant,  a beautiful  single 
anceolate-leaved  crotolaria , cultivated  for  hemp. 
Our  course,  in  to-day’s  journey,  was  north-east ; 
and  when  we  halted,  the  hills  were  not  above 
three  miles  distant.  These  are  the  first  of 
several  ranges  visible  from  Ava. 

“ We  left  our  ground  at  eight  o’clock  in  the 
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morning  of  the  23d . The  road  soon  became  very 
indifferent,  and  we  passed  through  a country 
much  covered  by  the  Zmyphus  Jujiiba , or  JRher , 
as  it  is  called  in  Hindostan.  Here  and  there, 
there  were  a few  patches  of  cultivated  ground. 
The  course  of  the  Myit-nge  was  at  no  great  dis- 
tance to  our  right.  At  three  in  the  afternoon 
we  arrived  at  a spacious  range  of  Zayats,  the 
best  of  which  we  took  possession  of.  The  Myit- 
nge  was  still  close  at  hand  ; and  not  far  off  was 
a group  of  temples,  and  a very  splendid  monas- 
tery, well  filled  with  priests.  The  temples,  we 
were  told,  were  constructed  by  the  present  King- 
One  of  the  buildings  had  its  inner  wall  crowd- 
ed with  odd  grotesque  paintings,  eacli  group 
or  figure  having  underneath  it  an  inscription. 
Some  of  these  paintings  represented  Hindoos, 
Mohammedans  of  India,  Chinese,  Aracanese, 
Shans,  and  Europeans,  carrying  offerings  to  a 
temple  of  Gautama.  We  were  particularly 
struck  with  the  representation  of  a Moham- 
medan horseman  riding  over  and  upsetting  his 
followers,  the  horse  plunging  and  rearing,  and 
the  rider  unsaddled  and  clinging  to  his  neck. 

In  this  day’s  route  we  met  a caravan  of 
Shans  returning  to  their  own  country.  The 
principal  part  of  their  merchandise  consisted  of 
Ngapyi,  or  pickled  fish.  Their  numerous  cat- 
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tie,  consisting  of  oxen,  large  and  in  excellent 
condition,  were  grazing  in  an  extensive  plain, 
not  far  from  the  road-side.  The  path  we  were 
pursuing  was  the  common  route  between  the 
Shan  country,  or  Lao,  and  Ava. 

“ Delays  and  difficulties,  occasioned  by  the 
laziness  and  apathy  of  our  Burman  attendants 
and  guides,  prevented  us  from  pursuing  our 
journey,  on  the  24th,  until  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  The  carts  would  not  accompany  us 
to  the  foot  of  the  hills  ; and  the  porters,  whom 
we  got  in  lieu  of  them,  insisted  upon  being  re- 
lieved before  they  had  got  on  two  miles.  This 
was  at  the  village  of  Kwe-napa,*  close  to  the 
bank  of  the  Myit-ng4  which  at  this  place  is 
very  narrow,  with  steep  banks.  At  a ferry, 
which  is  here,  we  saw  ten  or  twelve  boats,  with 
a number  of  carts  waiting  to  cross.  We  re- 
sumed our  march  at  eleven  o’clock,  and  began 
to  pass  through  a forest  of  bamboos,  some  of 
which  were  in  flower.  Here  I had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  find  the  plant  of  Sapindi , on  the  very 
spot  where  my  assistant  had  discovered  it  not 
many  days  before.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  Cardios - 
permum , with  a heart-shaped,  flat  fruit,  resem- 
bling an  ace  of  spades  ; I called  it  Cardiopteris . 

* The  Buffalo’s  Nose.  This  seems  to  be  the  name  of  the  hill, 
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Hitherto,  with  the  exception  of  the  caravan  of 
Shans,  we  had  seen  few  travellers ; but  in  pass- 
ing  through  this  forest  we  met  with  several. 
The  ground  soon  began  to  rise  in  a gentle  ac- 
clivity, and  we  shortly  reached  the  foot  of  the 
hills.  In  the  low  land,  detached  rocks  were  seen 
here  and  there,  composed  of  compact  limestone. 
The  ascent  of  the  mountains  occupied  exactly 
five  hours.  The  road  was  winding,  but  far 
from  steep  or  difficult : for  the  greater  part  of  it 
X rode  my  pony.  No  section  of  the  rock  was 
any  where  to  be  seen  ; but  we  frequently  passed 
over  masses  of  it,  forming  the  road.  About 
half-way  up  we  passed  the  village  of  Ziben, 
near  to  which  there  was  cultivated  a little  rice 
and  some  millet.  A little  beyond  it  I found  the 
species  of  oak  which  my  assistant  had  brought  to 
me.  Along  with  it  was  seen  the  teak,  although 
not  very  frequent ; so  that  here  probably,  for  the 
first  time,  by  an  European  at  least,  was  seen 
growing  naturally,  side  by  side,  the  two  greatest 
glories  of  the  forests  of  Europe  and  Asia.  I did 
not,  in  all,  see  above  forty  teak  trees,  and  they 
were  evidently  not  at  home,  for  their  stems 
were  irregular,  not  exceeding  ten  feet  high  to 
the  crown,  nor  above  ten  or  twelve  inches  in 
diameter.  The  trees  were  in  fruit ; and  under 
the  old  ones  were  to  be  seen  numerous  seed- 
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lings.  At  six  in  the  evening  we  reached  Tong- 
taong,  or  the  Village  of  the  Three  Mountains, 
and  found  shelter  for  the  night  in  a tolerably 
good  wooden  house.  The  evening  soon  be- 
came cold,  and  we  were  glad  to  get  under  our 
blankets  at  an  early  hour.  The  village  we 
were  at  was  but  small : it  is  situated  on  a spa- 
cious table-land,  considerably  below  the  high- 
est portion  of  the  mountain.  Our  cicerone , ra- 
ther a disagreeable  person,  addicted  to  strong 
potations  and  other  irregularities,  and  who  slept 
in  the  same  apartment  with  us,  was  the  lord,  or, 
as  the  Burmans  call  it,  “ the  eater”  of  this  vil- 
lage and  the  lands  attached  to  it.  Belonging  to  it 
are  some  good  fields  of  millet,  nearly  ripe,  with 
fields  of  sesamum,  tobacco,  and  maize.  In  its 
gardens  and  orchards  there  were  ginger,  papya 
figs,  jacks,  and  guavas,  with  some  common  es- 
culent vegetables.  Among  the  latter  there  was 
abundance  of  pumpkins,  and  a large  kind  of 
bean,  pretty  frequent  in  Hindostan  (Bolichos 
tetra  gonolobus.)  Among  the  trees  there  was 
one  remarkable  for  such  a situation,  the  com- 
mon pear-tree.  The  greater  number  of  these 
were  covered  with  a profusion  of  blossoms  ; on 
some,  however,  there  was  fruit  nearly  ripe. 
This  was  round,  a little  depressed,  tolerably 
smooth,  and  of  a brown  colour.  Although 
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neglected,  and  nearly  in  a wild  state,  it  was  not 
without  flavour. 

“ Part  of  the  forenoon  of  the  25th  we  spent 
in  arranging  and  putting  up  the  rich  harvest  of 
plants  which  I had  made  the  day  before.  At 
noon  we  made  an  excursion  into  the  forest, 
where  I discovered  a second  species  of  oak,  larger 
than  the  first,  and  a new  species  of  raspberry. 

« On  the  26th,  we  ascended  the  highest  part 
of  the  mountain,  which  I estimate  to  be  between 
three  and  four  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  table-land  on  which  the  village  stands.  In 
this  excursion,  I made  a fine  collection  of  laie 
plants,  among  which  were  two  additional  oaks 
and  a walnut-tree,  with  ripe  fruit,  smallei  than 
the  common  kind;  of  which  last,  by  the  way,  we 
found  the  nuts  in  the  village,  said  to  be  brought 
from  the  country  of  the  Shans.  No  strawberries 
nor  firs  were  found  in  any  pait  of  the  hills,  and, 
upon  the  whole,  but  few  ferns.  I discovered 
but  one  Carex  and  no  arjemony,  though  this  be 
found  on  the  hills  of  the  Nepal.  I did  not  find 
either  the  tea  or  Camellea, , nor  do  the  people 
seem  to  be  aware  that  they  exist  in  these  hills. 
I found,  however,  one  Gordonici , a genus  nearly 
allied  to  them.  Among  the  plants  found  in 
this  day's  excursion,  were  some  noble  gigantic 
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Hedychece , out  of  flower.  Of  these  and  other 
Scitaminece  and  Or  chid  etc,  I took  large  roots.  > 

“ The  ascent  to  the  top  of  the  hill  was  now 
clearing  for  cultivation,  and  traces  of  that  of  the 
last  season  were  visible.  It  is  curious  to  observe 
that  the  only  trees  allowed  to  stand  are  oaks. 
These  are  of  no  great  height  or  size,  seldom 
exceeding  two  feet  in  diameter : they  certainly 
do  not  exceed  in  size  those  found  upon  the  low- 
est hills  of  Nepal.  Two  of  the  species  were  in 
flower. 

“ At  seven,  in  the  morning  of  the  27th,  we 
commenced  our  journey  back  to  Ava.  At  nine 
o’clock  we  arrived  at  a village  about  two-thirds 
of  the  way  down  ; and  after  halting  there  for 
some  time,  we  prosecuted  our  journey,  reach- 
ing the  foot  of  the  hills  at  two  in  the  afternoon. 
It  took  us  an  hour  more  to  pass  through  the 
bamboo  jungle ; and  after  a march,  which  we 
estimated  at  ten  miles,  we  halted  for  the  night 
at  a village,  putting  up,  as  usual,  at  a Z ay  at. 
On  our  way  down  we  met  a number  of  loaded 
cattle  proceeding  to  the  country  of  the  Shans 
with  merchandise  ; and  near  the  place  where  we 
halted  we  saw  a still  greater  number  of  oxen, 
belonging  to  Shan  merchants,  grazing  in  the 
fields. 
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44  We  did  not  leave  the  village  until  eight 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  delayed,  as  usual,  in 
collecting  porters  to  carry  our  luggage.  In  the 
early  part  of  our  journey  we  passed  several 
villages,  and  at  twelve  entered  the  high-road 
leading  to  Amarapura.  We  passed  under  the 
walls  of  that  town,  having  a large  lake  to  our 
left.  Proceeding  towards  the  Irawadi,  we  went 
through  the  extensive  suburbs  of  Amarapura, 
and  soon  reached  the  river.  At  two  o’clock  our 
party  embarked  in  three  small  boats,  and  in  an 
hour  and  a half  reached  Sagaing. 

44  That  portion  of  the  mountain  which  we  as- 
cended lies  due  east  from  Sagaing,  which  was 
so  distinctly  visible  from  the  top,  that  we  found 
no  difficulty  in  taking  its  bearings.  The  dis- 
tance, calculated  to  the  place  where  we  began 
to  ascend,  we  computed  at  about  twenty  miles. 
The  general  direction  of  the  whole  range  is 
nearly  north  and  south.  The  thermometer,  be- 
fore sunrise  in  the  morning,  stood  at  the  lowest 
at  56°.  At  Sagaing,  at  the  same  hour,  it  stood 
at  67°.  This  makes  a difference  of  eleven  de- 
grees, which,  allowing  three  hundred  feet  of 
elevation  to  each  degree,  will  make  the  height 
of  the  hill,  above  the  level  of  Sagaing,  3300 
feet.  The  thermometer,  however,  was  observed 
at  the  village,  which  I estimated  to  be  from 
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three  to  four  hundred  feet  below  the  highest 
portion  of  the  hill  which  I ascended ; so  that 
the  greatest  elevation  of  the  mountain  may  be 
estimated  at  about  3600  feet  above  the  Irawadi. 

« We  found  the  air  bracing  and  elastic.  At 
night  heavy  dews  fell.  The  thermometer,  in 
the  morning  at  sunrise,  as  I have  already  men- 
tioned, was  at  56°,  and  at  the  highest  60°.  I 
had  it  in  my  power  to  make  but  one  observa- 
tion in  the  afternoon,  when  it  rose  to  74°.  The 
medium  of  three  observations,  taken  in  the 
evening  at  eight  o’clock,  gave  61°.  In  the  dry 
season  these  mountains  are  probably  healthy,  at 
least  to  those  accustomed  to  live  on  them,  who 
had  all  the  appearance  of  good  health.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  plains,  however,  consider  them 
extremely  insalubrious ; and  it  is  probable,  from 
the  great  quantity  of  forest,  that  they  are  so  in 
the  wet  season,  at  least  to  those  whose  constitu- 
tions are  unaccustomed  to  them. 

“ I brought  with  me  abundant  specimens 
of  the  rock,  wherever  it  presented  itself : this 
proved  to  be  every  where  compact  limestone, 
either  of  a blue  or  reddish  brown  colour.  The 
only  mineral  was  calcareous  spar ; but  the  in- 
habitants of  the  village  gave  us  a few  small 
specimens  of  Iron  Pyrites , which  they  said 
was  procured  in  the  neighbourhood. 
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44  The  soil  was  of  a dark  reddish  brown  co- 
lour, tolerably  deep,  and  not  hard  or  stubborn ; 
the  cultivation  consisting  of  a little  rice,  maize, 
tobacco,  some  pulses,  but  chiefly  large  millet, 
( andropogon  cernium ,)  and  sesamum.  These 
throve  well,  especially  the  two  last,  which  were 
very  luxuriant  crops.  The  inhabitants  are  sup- 
plied with  water  from  a fine  spring,  about  half 
a mile  from  the  village.  Several  small  brooks 
of  limpid  water  were  to  be  found  amongst  the 
hills,  and  here  and  there  a few  pools  in  the  beds 
of  torrents  which  had  existed  during  the  rainy 
season. 

44  With  respect  to  plants,  1 was  particularly 
fortunate  in  my  researches  ; having  obtained, 
in  the  short  space  of  four  days,  between  three 
and  four  hundred  new  species.  Respecting- 
these  it  is  not  necessary  to  add  more  than  I 
have  already  said,  as  an  ample  account  of  them 
will  be  given  in  another  place. 

44  In  our  visit  to  the  hills  we  saw  very  few 
wild  animals.  Of  the  larger,  those  said  to  exist 
are  a small  species  of  cow,  called  by  the  Bur- 
mans  Shat ; elephants,  hogs,  a few  deer,  tigers, 
leopards,  and  monkeys.  The  elephants  appeared 
to  be  very  numerous,  and  troublesome  to  the 
inhabitants.  On  the  second  night  of  our  ar- 
rival, the  village  we  were  at  was  alarmed  by  a 
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threatened  incursion  of  these  animals,  and  we 
were  kept  awake  for  several  hours  by  the  blow- 
ing of  horns  and  the  shouting  and  howling  of 
the  inhabitants,  to  frighten  them  away. 

“ The  population  of  the  hills  appeared  to  be 
extremely  scanty.  We  saw  but  two  villages. 
The  inhabitants  spoke  the  Burman  language, 
but  were  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  Shans. 
There  is,  however,  a wild  race  on  the  moun- 
tains, known  to  the  Burmans  under  the  name 
Danno,  but  we  saw  none  of  them.” 


Images  of  the  Cochin  Chinese  Buddha. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Visit  to  Amarapura,  the  late  capital. — Celebrated  Aracanese 
Image  of  Gautama,  and  Temple  containing  it. — Numerous 
ancient  Inscriptions. — Translation  of  two  of  them. — De- 
scription of  Amarapura. — Burman  Funerals  and  singular 
custom. — -Visit  from  the  Atwenwuns,  and  discussion  which 
ensued. — A fire  breaks  out  in  the  city  of  Ava,  on  account  of 
which  the  first  Minister  is  punished. — Another  visit  from 
the  Atwenwuns. —Arrival  of  a dispatch  from  Bengal,  and 
discussion  respecting  it.— Another  Visit  from  the  Atwen- 
wuns.— Mission  presented  to  the  King,  and  account  of  the 
catching  of  a wild  Elephant,  with  other  Amusements.— 
Another  Audience  of  his  Majesty.— Weaning  of  a young 
Elephant,  and  Elephant  Fights. — Description  of  the  King 
of  Ava’s  Elephants.— Farewell  Visit  from  the  Atwenwuns. 
— Titles  of  honour  conferred  by  the  King  on  some  Officers 
of  the  Mission — and  presents  delivered  for  the  Governor- 
General  of  India. 

Nov.  30. — Yesterday  we  paid  a visit  to 
Amarapura,  which  by  land  is  reckoned  to  be 
three  taings,  or  six  miles,  above  Ava  ; but,  I 
think,  by  water  not  more  than  three  and  a half 
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or  four  miles.  It  is  on  the  same  side  of  the  river, 
but  far  less  conveniently  situated  for  a capital. 
Before  the  latter,  the  stream  of  the  Xrawadi  is 
clear  of  islands,  and,  in  one  quarter,  nearly 
washes  its  walls  : all  round  it  in  other  directions 
there  are  navigable  rivers,  which  are  extremely 
convenient.  Amarapura,  on  the  contrary,  has 
an  extensive  island,  fronting  the  town  and 
suburbs,  with  but  a narrow  and  inconvenient 
channel  between  them.  There  is  no  river  but 
the  Irawadi  near  it,  and  from  this  the  walls  of 
the  town  are  now  distant  about  three  quarters 
of  a mile,  occasioned,  I understand,  by  a change 
in  the  course  of  the  river.  A\  e passed  through 
a suburb  fully  more  extensive  than  any  of  those 
of  Ava  ; and,  leaving  the  walls  of  the  town  on 
our  right  hand,  proceeded  in  a north-west  di- 
rection towards  the  hills,  on  the  road  to  the 
temple  which  is  so  celebrated  for  containing  the 
image  of  Buddha,  brought  from  Aracan.  On 
this  road,  not  far  from  the  town,  there  is  a tem- 
ple of  some  repute,  called  Sand’haumuni,  built 
by  the  late  King : it  contains  the  first  bronze 
images  which  I had  seen  in  the  country.  These 
were  a figure  of  Gautama  himself  and  those  of 
four  of  his  disciples ; the  latter  were  very  well 
executed.  Around  the  principal  temple  (an 
area  intervening)  were  eighty  small  temples, 
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each  containing  the  image  of  a disciple  of 
Buddha. 

The  Aracan  temple  is  distant  from  Amara- 
pura  about  two  miles,  and  was  a very  costly 
fabric ; as  usual,  with  abundance  of  gilding, 
carving,  and  wooden  pillars  : the  latter  amount- 
ed to  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty-two, 
all  massive,  tall,  and  well  gilded.  This  may 
convey  some  notion  of  the  extent  of  the  build- 
ing. The  celebrated  image  is  a sitting  statue 
of  Gautama,  in  bronze,  which  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  having  been  cast  in  his  own  lifetime, 
and  is  therefore  looked  upon  as  peculiarly 
sacred : it  measures  seven  and  two-thirds  royal 
cubits,  or  about  twelve  feet,  in  height : it  is 
gilt  all  over,  as  usual : in  features  it  does  not 
much  differ  from  the  ordinary  figures  of  Gau- 
tama, although,  upon  the  whole,  probably  these 
are  a little  more  animated.  This  image  was 
brought  from  Aracan  in  the  year  1146  of  the 
Burman  era,  corresponding  with  the  year  1784. 
I am  told  that  it  was  transported  from  Aracan 
by  the  difficult  route  of  Pa-daong,  and  not  by 
that  of  Senbewgioun.  To  facilitate  its  car- 
riage, it  appears  to  have  been  taken  to  pieces, 
— a circumstance  which  does  not  well  accord 
with  the  current  tradition,  that  it  was  cast  in 
one  entire  mass.  it  was  the  principal  trophy 
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of  the  present  King’s  father,  as  Heir-apparent, 
when  he  conquered  Aracan  in  1783. 

A handsome  marble  slab,  similar  to  others 
which  I have  already  described,  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  building  of  the  temple,  which  was 
the  work  of  the  late  King,  who  called  it  Maha- 
Myat*-Muni,  after  the  Aracan  idol,  which,  for 
distinction  sake,  is  known  by  the  Pali  title  of 
Maha-Muni,  or  “ the  great  saint.”  He  con- 
demned for  ever  one  hundred  and  twenty  fa- 
milies of  Araeanese,  in  all  likelihood,  the 
stoutest  and  most  obstinate  defenders  of  their 
country,  to  the  degrading  servitude  of  slaves 
to  the  Pagoda,  giving  each  a Pe  of  land  for 
subsistence.  This  was  the  endowment  for  the 
temple. 

This  building  is  more  frequented  by  votaries 
than  any  other  which  I have  seen,  owing  to  the 
sanctity  attached  to  the  image.  Those  whom 
we  saw  were  persons  of  respectable  appear- 
ance, and  by  far  the  larger  number,  aged  wo- 
men, The  resort  of  votaries  brought  with  it, 
of  course,  a proportionate  number  of  beggars, 
most  of  whom  were  persons  lame,  blind,  or 
very  old. 

Here,  in  a long  gallery  constructed  for  the 
purpose,  the  late  King  had  collected  an  enor- 

* The  word  Myat”  means,  in  Burman,  <<r  excellent.” 
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mous  number  of  stone  inscriptions,  from  Sa- 
gging, from  Pugan,  from  San-ku,  a place  about 
three  days’  journey  beyond  Ava,  and  Ang-le- 
ywa,  in  the  country  of  the  Shans — places  which 
contain  many  relics  of  antiquity.  I counted 
these,  and  found  they  amounted  to  no  less  than 
two  hundred  and  sixty.  A few  of  these  in- 
scriptions are  on  marble  slabs,  but  the  greater 
number  on  good  sandstone  : they  are  all  of  the 
form  which  I have  already  described : the  cha- 
racter is  occasionally  the  old  Pali,  but  more  fre- 
quently the  common  round  Burman  ; — the  wri- 
ting, in  both  cases,  is  in  very  good  preservation. 
Such  inscriptions  as  these  are  only  employed  to 
commemorate  the  founding  of  temples  of  the 
first  importance ; and  the  frequency  of  them, 
in  past  times,  may  be  estimated  from  the  extra- 
ordinary assemblage  of  inscriptions  here  brought 
together. 

To  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  my  reader,  I shall 
give,  in  the  Appendix,  two  of  these  inscrip- 
tions as  they  were  translated  for  me  by  my 
friend  Mr.  Judson.  They  are,  as  usual  with  all 
such  productions,  mystical  and  puerile.  The 
only  merit  which  can  be  said  to  belong  to  Bur- 
mese inscriptions  is,  that  they  all  contain  dates, 
with  some  remote  allusion  to  historical  events, 
and  that  they  afford  some  slender  illustrations 
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of  the  religious  opinions  and  manners  of  the 
people. 

The  first  inscription  commemorates  the  build- 
ing of  a temple  in  honour  of  the  arrival  of  a 
saint  from  Ceylon,  bringing  with  him  certain 
relics  of  Gautama.  The  principal  date  in  it,  or 
794  of  the  common  Burman  era,  corresponds 
with  the  year  of  Christ  1432.  The  founder  was 
a king,  Yvliose  capital  was  Ava,  and  whose  reign 
commenced  in  the  Burman  year  788,  correspond- 
ing with  the  year  of  Christ  1426.  This  circum- 
stance is  mentioned  in  the  inscription,  and  cor- 
roborated by  the  Burman  chronological  MS. 
which  I have  already  mentioned. 

The  second  inscription  seems  to  be  a grant  of 
land  endowing  several  pagodas  and  monasteries. 
The  date  of  this  corresponds  with  the  year  of 
Christ  1454. 

Close  to  the  Aracan  temple  there  is  a large 
wooden  building,  containing  a single  handsome 
image  of  Gautama.  We  were  induced  to  visit 
this  place,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  some  images 
of  brass  which  were  among  the  trophies  brought 
from  Aracan,  along  with  the  celebrated  idol  al- 
ready described.  They  consisted  of  several  gi- 
gantic statues  in  the  human  form,  three  griffins, 
and  one  tliree-headed  elephant.  The  human 
figures,  all  more  or  less  mutilated,  were  lying 
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neglected  on  the  floor:  they  were  represented 
in  a standing  attitude,  on  pedestals,  had  crowns 
on  their  heads,  and  might  measure  in  all  about 
eight  feet  high.  These,  when  the  image  of  Gau- 
tama was  in  Aracan,  are  said  to  have  represented 
warders  or  guardians  of  his  temple.  The  Bur- 
mans  call  such  images  Balu,”  a kind  of  demon 
or  malignant  being.  One  of  them  had  a third 
eye  in  the  forehead,  and,  I thought,  might  be  in- 
tended for  the  Hindoo  god  Siwa. 

Within  two  miles  of  the  Aracan  temple  is  the 
tank  of  Aong-ben-le,  which  we  intended  to  have 
visited,  but  the  day  was  too  far  advanced.  This 
tank,  the  only  one  of  the  kind  that  I have  heard 
of  in  the  country,  is  about  two  miles  long,  and 
one  broad,  and  irrigates  an  extensive  tract  of 
country  in  its  neighbourhood.  It  was  con- 
structed by  the  late  King,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  road  from  Senbewgioun  to  Aracan, 
may  be  said  to  be  the  only  considerable  work  of 
utility  in  the  kingdom.  In  returning  home,  we 
were  desirous  of  viewing  the  interior  of  the 
fort  of  Amarapura,  but  unexpectedly  found  the 
gates  shut  against  us.  Whether  this  arose  out 
of  jealousy,  or  caprice,  or  an  anxiety  to  conceal 
from  us  the  “ nakedness  of  the  land,”  we  could 
not  find  out.  This  place,  comparatively  so  po- 
pulous as  late  as  1819,  does  not  now,  I am  in- 
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formed,  contain  more  than  between  two  and 
three  hundred  houses ; the  greater  number  of 
the  inhabitants  who  did  not  choose  to  remove 
to  Ava,  having  settled  in  a more  convenient  si- 
tuation, in  the  suburbs,  on  the  river-side. 

The  fortress  of  Amarapura  is  much  smaller 
than  that  of  Ava,  but  a good  deal  more  regular, 
and  better  constructed  : it  is  said  to  be  an  ex- 
act square.  The  rampart  is  of  brick,  with 
many  small  square  bastions,  in  which,  and  in 
the  curtain,  or  parapet,  there  are  innumerable 
small  embrasures.  The  work  is  surrounded  in 
every  direction  by  a ditch,  dry  when  we  saw  it. 
This  appeared  to  us  to  be  about  fifty  feet  broad,, 
and  about  fifteen  deep.  Both  the  scarp  and 
counter-scarp  are  cased  with  brick.  At  the 
edge  of  the  scarp  there  is  a brick  wall,  and  be- 
tween this  and  the  rampart  a her  me.  There  are 
in  all  twelve  gates,  three  to  a side,  to  each  of 
which  there  is  a causeway  across  the  ditch. 
Colonel  Syme  reckons  each  side  of  the  fort  to 
measure  two  thousand  four  hundred  yards,  and 
states  that  the  Burman  estimation  is  four  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  royal  cubits,  which  he  con- 
siders as  an  exaggeration  : it  only  exceeds  his 
own  estimate,  however,  by  two  hundred  yards 
nearly,  and  is  probably  correct. 

I should  have  mentioned  that,  in  passing 
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through  tl ic  suburb  (o  the  Aracun  temple,  v,  e 
Called  at,  the  house4  of  an  Armenian,  to  see  some 
rubies  and  sapphires  which  he  had  for  sale,  lie 
produced  a tew  small  ones,  which  we  pmvhas 
cd  ; and  told  us  in  confidence,  in  the  Hindus- 
tani language,  that,  for  fear  of  the  (dov eminent, 
he  dared  not  product'  sonic  large'  and  valuable 
ones  which  he  had,  but  which  he  would  offer  to 
us  at  Kangoon,  to  w hich  place  he  was  proceed- 
ing* in  a tew  days.  Any  ruby  worth  more  than 
five  viss  ot  silver,  or  live  hundred  tieals,  is  con- 
sidered the  property  of  the  King;  and  to  be 
possessed  of  it,  or  to  expose  it,  is  deemed  a 
fraud  punishable  by  fine  and  confiscation. 

f he  lady  ot  Dr.  Price',  who,  as  l observed  in 
a former  place,  was  a Burmese,  died  on  the 
27th,  of  an  attack  ot'  cholera  morbus,  which 
was  at  present  prevalent  in  Ava,  but  generally 
not  fatal.  In  her  case,  the  complaint  w as  aggra- 
vated by  her  pregnancy.  file  disease  brought 
on  premature  labour,  and  she  sunk  in  a few 

hours.  Although  a convert  to  Christianity, 

* 

the  funeral  ceremony  was  according  to  Bunnan 
rites,  excepting  that  the  body  was  interred 
instead  ot  being  burnt.  The  King,  as  a mark 
of  attention  to  l)r.  Price,  whom  he  considered 
as  his  servant  and  subject,  ordered  that  the 
funeral  should  be  public*,  and  directed  some 
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of  the  Atwenwuns  and  other  principal  officers 
to  attend.  The  circumstances  which  accom- 
panied it  afforded  curious  illustration  of  Hur- 
ra an  manners,  and  deserve  to  he  mentioned. 
No  person  dying  of  cholera  morbus,  which  is 
considered  an  infectious  complaint,  is  allowed 
a funeral  with  the  customary  solemnities,  but 
must  be  interred  on  the  day  of  death.  The 
body  of  a woman  who  dies  in  labour  before  the 
birth  of  the  child,  is  subjected  to  a horrid  rite. 
Poor  Mrs.  Price's  case  came  under  both  heads ; 
and  it  was  necessary  therefore,  in  order  to 
secure  a respectable  funeral,  that  the  King 
should  be  deceived  on  both  points.  A public 
officer  of  high  rank,  a friend  of  Dr.  Price, 
therefore  came  forward  and  declared  that  the 
deceased  had  died  in  child-birth,  and  that  the 
infant  was  born  before  death.  On  these  assu- 
rances, the  public  funeral  was  accorded,  and 
took  place  with  all  proper  solemnity.  Funeral 
expenses  anjongst  the  Burmans  are  defrayed 
not  by  the  heir  or  next  of  kin,  but  by  volun- 
tary contribution  among  the  friends  of  the 
deceased.  The  collections  for  this  purpose  are 
continued  for  seven  days  after  the  decease  of 
the  party.  This  custom  was  followed  upon 
the  present  occasion;  and  the  public  officers, 
according  to  their  notions,  contributed  libe- 
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rally, — a collection  having  been  made,  amount- 
ing to  one  hundred  and  fifty  ticals. 

The  custom  to  which  I have  above  alluded, 
in  reference  to  the  funerals  of  women  dying  in 
labour  before  the  birth  of  the  infant,  is  one  of 
the  most  revolting  rites  of  Burin  an  supersti- 
tion. The  belief  is,  that  the  souls  of  women 
dying  under  such  circumstances  would  become 
evil  spirits,  haunting  the  towns  or  villages  to 
which  the  deceased  belonged,  if  a certain  cere- 
mony were  not  practised  to  exorcise  them.  The 
horrid  ceremony  in  question  is  as  follows  : — 
The  husband,  with  dishevelled  hair,  and  bear- 
ing a Da,  or  sword,  in  each  hand,  goes  before 
the  coffin,  in  the  procession,  from  his  house  to 
the  funeral  ground,  using  thq  gestures  of  a ma- 
niac, and  cutting  the  air  with  the  weapons  in 
every  direction.  When  the  procession  has  ar- 
rived at  the  place,  the  case  is  inquired  into  by 
the  public  officers,  and  a regular  deed  of  divorce 
between  the  husband  and  the  deceased  is  drawn 
up.  The  body  is  then  opened  by  one  of  the 
burners  of  the  dead,  the  foetus  extracted,  and 
held  up  to  the  spectators.  The  husband,  after 
this,  walks  thrice  round  the  coffin,  goes  home, 
washes  his  head,  and  returns,  when  the  corpse 
is  burned  with  the  usual  ceremonies.  In  parts 
of  Pegu  there  is  some  refinement  upon  this 
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abominable  ceremony.  The  body  is  opened  in 
effigy,  by  substituting  for  it  the  stem  of  a 
plantain-tree,  of  which  the  pith  is  extracted, 
to  represent  the  infant. 

This  matter,  in  common  with  almost  every 
other,  is  rendered  a subject  of  extortion  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  officers.  Among  the 
public  papers  in  the  court  of  justice  at  Ran- 
goon, I found  the  record  of  a transaction  of 
this  nature,  which  is  worth  transcribing.  No 
funeral  can  take  place  without  the  sanction  of 
Government,  which,  as  in  other  cases,  is  applied 
for  by  petition.  A person  of  inferior  condition, 
a painter  by  profession,  lost  his  wife  in  child- 
birth, and  makes  the  following  application  : — 

“ The  petition  of  the  Painter  Ngatwantha. 
Your  petitioner’s  wife  having  died  in  a state  of 
pregnancy,  he  asks  permission  to  perform  the 
funeral  rites  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country.” 

Upon  this  the  Rewun,  or  second  governor, 
gives  the  following  order  : — 

“ Order. 

“ In  accordance  with  the  petition,  let  the 
funeral  take  place  agreeably  to  custom. 

“ In  the  year  1183,  third  day  of  the  waning 
moon,  Tobhaong,  the  secretary  writes  the  Re- 
wun’s  order.” 
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At  the  bottom  of  the  petition  is  a list  of  the 
charges  which  the  husband  had  to  pay,  of  which 
the  following  is  a literal  translation  : — 

tcs. 

44  For  permission  to  open  the  abdomen  30  0 
Fine  on  the  husband  . . . 30  0 

Fees  of  justice  . . . . 30  0 

Permission  to  burn  the  body  . 15  0 

Principal  peace  officer,  for  his  attend- 
ance . . . . . 15  0 

Executioner  for  his  services  . 17  8 

Secretary  for  recording  the  transaction  10  0 

Total  tieais  . . . 147  8” 


December  2. — We  had  another  conference  to- 
day with  the  Atwenwuns,  and  again,  it  was  at 
our  private  dwelling,  instead  of  the  public  shed. 
The  Atwenwuns  sat  near  two  hours,  without 
touching  upon  any  public  question  ; which  led 
me  at  first  to  imagine  that  they  had  come  upon 
a visit  of  ceremony  only.  To  introduce  busi- 
ness, I began  with  the  subject  of  our  approach- 
ing departure,  when  the  following  conversation 
took  place  : — 

44  E.  The  river  is  falling  fast,  and  the  steam- 
vessel  may  have  difficulty  in  getting  down  to 
Rangoon,  if  her  departure  be  much  longer  de- 
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layed.  May  I beg  to  know  whether  the  boats, 
which  were  promised  fourteen  days  ago,  be 
ready  ?—B.  We  had  secured  boats,  but  finding 
them  too  small,  we  are  now  looking  out  for 
others. 

E . May  I beg  also  that  you  will  fix  a day  for 
our  taking  leave  of  the  King,  provided  it  be 
agreeable  to  his  Majesty  to  see  us? — !?.  Will 
you  fix  a day  for  your  departure  from  Ava  ; 
and  if  within  that  period  it  be  convenient  to  the 
King  to  receive  you,  we  will  give  you  notice  of 
the  particular  day  ? 

E.  I intimated  my  intended  departure  about 
fourteen  days  ago.  Will  seven  days  more  be 
sufficient?—!?.  Yes:  within  that  time  we 
pledge  ourselves  to  have  all  your  boats  ready. 

E.  As  it  will  be  desirable  to  send  the  steam- 
boat away  in  a day  or  two,  to  save  time,  I beg 
you  will  kindly  furnish  me  with  a pilot  for  her. 

B.  We  wish  that  you  would  not  send  the 

steam- vessel  just  now,  but  keep  her  for  a few 
days,  until  you  go  yourselves.” 

The  real  business  which  brought  the  Atwen- 
wuns  was  now  introduced — the  case  of  the  Kur- 
man  emigrants  into  our  territories.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  the  subject  had  ever  been  hinted 
at,  and  I imagine  it  was  now  introduced  in  con- 
sequence of  some  communication  from  Ran- 
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goon  or  Henzada,  for  previously  the  matter  did 
not  seem  to  excite  much  interest  here,  or  to  be 
well  understood.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  con- 
versation which  follows,  that  the  claim  to  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Saluen  seemed  now  to  be 
abandoned. 

44  B.  Now  that  the  principal  business  of  your 
mission  is  over,  we  wish  to  say  a few  friendly 
words  to  you  on  the  subject  of  the  future  in- 
tercourse between  Martaban  and  Molamyaing. 
Those  persons  that  are  emigrating  from  our 
country  into  yours  are  bad  men  ; therefore,  we 
hope  you  will  be  on  your  guard  against  their 
machinations,  and  hinder  them  from  doing  us 
harm. — E . That  is  a matter  of  which  you  may 
rest  assured.  It  is  necessarily  implied  in  the 
peace  and  friendship  which  exist  between  the 
two  nations.  It  is  the  business  of  friends  to 
assist  each  other,  and  not  to  do  them  harm.  I 
wished  to  have  inserted  an  article  in  the  late 
treaty,  expressly  providing  for  this,  but  you 
yourselves  excluded  it. 

B.  W e bring  this  matter  to  your  notice,  in 
order  that,  when  you  arrive  at  your  new  set- 
tlement, you  may  take  counsel  with  Sir  A. 
Campbell  A and,  as  far  as  respects  a person  called 

* None  of  our  officers,  during  the  war,  were  known  to  the 
Burmese  by  name.  All  the  principal  officers  were  designated 
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Mendama  and  others,  do  as  may  be  suitable 
and  proper. — E.  It  is  the  custom  among  Eu- 
ropean nations  to  protect  strangers  who  have 
sought  refuge  among  them : we  do  not  permit 
such  persons  to  be  claimed  as  a matter  of  right. 
But  when  they  have  committed  crimes  in  their 
own  country,  we  do  not  encourage  them  to  settle 
in  ours; — on  the  contrary,  we  shall  be  disposed 
to  give  them  up, — reserving  to  ourselves,  how- 
ever, the  right  of  doing  so,  or  otherwise.  For- 
merly you  did  not  understand  this  custom.  \ ou 
insisted  peremptorily  on  refugees  being  deli- 
vered up  to  you,  and  you  even  crossed  our  fron- 
tier in  pursuit  of  them.  This,  as  you  know,  led 
to  troubles,  and  must  not  happen  again.  In  our 
country  we  put  no  restraints  upon  our  own  sub- 
jects ; they  are  free  to  go  away  when  they  please. 
We  never  think  of  enticing  the  subjects  of  other 
Governments  to  settle  in  our  lands.  If  any 
Takings  or  others  in  our  territory  desire  to  re- 
turn to  yours,  we  will  never  prevent  them.  In 

Tambo,  meaning  “ general  or  military  chief to  which  an 
epithet  of  their  own  framing  was  attached.  Major  Jackson, 
the  Quartermaster-general,  for  example,  a very  active  officer, 
was  well  known  under  the  name  of  “ the  Chief  with  the  spec- 
tacles and  the  Commander  of  the  Forces  was  known  by  no 
other  name  than  Kyit-tambo,  or  “the  Chief  wearing  the 
cock’s  plume.” 
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return,  we  expect  that  you  will  not  forcibly  de- 
tain any  natives  of  our  country  who  may  hap- 
pen to  be  in  your  territory, — B.  The  custom  of 
the  English  and  the  Burmans  is  different  in  the 
matter  to  which  you  allude.  What  we  said  in 
respect  to  Mendama  and  other  Talaings  was  said 
in  friendship.  We  do  not  claim  any  one.” 

The  present  appeared  a favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  claiming  the  native  prisoners  who 
had  been  seized  by  the  Burmans  in  their  incur- 
sions into  Cassay,  Cachar,  and  Munnipore.  The 
terms  of  the  eleventh  article  of  the  Treaty  of 
Yandabo  required,  even  by  the  Bun  nan  inter- 
pretation, that  all  persons  coming  under  the 
name  of  Kula-net , or  “ black  strangers,”  should 
be  delivered  up.  Several  thousand  natives  of 
Cassay,  Cachar,  and  Assam,  I had  ascertained 
while  at  Rangoon,  were  prisoners  amongst  the 
Burmans  ; and  since  my  arrival  at  Ava,  I found 
that,  besides  these,  there  were  above  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  natives  of  Sylhet  in  a state  of 
captivity.  These  were  removed  to  Amarapura 
upon  our  arrival.  The  day  we  visited  that  place, 
they  were  removed  from  thence  to  a distance  of 
three  hours’  journey,  that  they  might  have  no 
opportunity  of  representing  their  case  to  us. 

“ E . You  may  be  assured  that  none  of  your 
former  subjects  will  be  retained  by  us  contrary 
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to  their  inclinations.  If  there  be  now  any  of  our 
subjects  here,  we  expect,  as  a matter  of  course, 
that  they  will  either  be  given  up,  or  permitted 
voluntarily  to  quit  the  country. — B.  We  have 
given  up  all  your  Sepoys. 

E.  Have  you  delivered  up  all  persons  taken 
prisoners  during  the  war,  who  come  under  the 
name  of  Kula-net,  whether  natives  of  Cassay, 
Cachar,  Assam,  or  Bengal  ? The  release  of  all 
such  persons  is  stipulated  for  in  the  eleventh 
article  of  the  Treaty  of  Yandabo. — B.  We 
have  given  up  all  persons  for  whose  liberty  the 
treaty  provides. 

E.  I can  furnish  you  with  a long  list  of  na- 
tives of  our  provinces  who  were  captured  during 
the  war,  and  who  are  now,  I fear,  in  a state  of 
bondage  in  this  country.  I am  convinced  that, 
when  I make  this  known  to  you,  you  will  vo- 
luntarily cause  them  to  be  liberated. — B.  We 
are  of  opinion  that  we  have  already  complied 
with  the  Treaty  of  Yandabo,  by  rendering  up 
all  who  were  demanded  of  us. 

E.  The  treaty  provides  that  all  persons  taken 
prisoners  during  the  war  should  be  delivered 
up.  You  cannot  say  that  this  has  been  done; 
for  there  are  many  persons  here  now  desirous 
of  returning  to  their  country,  and  who  are  pre- 
vented from  doing  so. — B.  We  know  of  none 
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that  are  willing  to  go  away.  Do  you  mean  to 
say  that  we  are  to  deliver  up  such  persons  also 
as  are  willing  to  stay  ? 

E.  Certainly  I do  not.  Those  who  desire  to 
stay  are  very  welcome  to  do  so.  It  is  our  wish 
only  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  those  who  wish 
to  return  to  their  respective  countries,  to  do  so. 
I can  name  a number  now  who  are  very  anxious 
to  return.  If  you  will  call  them  before  me,  it 
is  easy  to  ascertain  those  who  want  to  stay,  and 
those  who  want  to  go  away. — JB.  You  came 
here  to  negotiate  a Commercial  Treaty,  and  we 
do  not  think  it  is  proper  to  call  these  people 
before  you. 

E.  I am  vested  with  powers  to  inquire  into 
this  matter.  You  have  yourselves  discussed  with 
me  various  subjects,  not  connected  with  the 
Commercial  Treaty;  and  hitherto  you  had  only 
expressed  your  disappointment  that  my  powers 
were  not  more  ample.” 

The  Burman  negotiators,  at  this  point,  seemed 
to  regret  that  they  had  introduced  the  question 
of  Emigration  on  the  Saluen  frontier  ; imagin- 
ing that  it  had  been  the  cause  of  an  unpleasant 
discussion,  which  might  not  otherwise  have  been 
agitated. 

“ B.  When  we  mentioned  the  subject  of  Mar- 
taban and  Molamyaing,  we  did  not  call  upon 
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you  to  deliver  up  any  one  to  us. — E.  We  have 
long  ago  delivered  up  every  Burman  prisoner 
taken  during  the  war,  in  strict  conformity  to 
the  eleventh  article  of  the  treaty,  and  no  doubt 
you  will  also  do  the  same.  If  you  are  not  pre- 
pared to  deliver  them  up  to  me  just  now,  still 
you  must  expect  that  the  British  Government 
will  ultimately  claim  them. 

B.  We  understand  perfectly  what  is  in  the 
Yandabo  Treaty.— E.  I must  beg  you  to  read 
it.  There  are  many  persons  now  here  in  a state 
of  slavery,  who  are  entitled  to  be  released  by 
the  eleventh  article  of  that  agreement.” 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  Atwenwuns’  visit 
to-day  was  to  claim  the  surrender  of  a native 
of  Madras,  who  had  joined  our  party  shortly 
after  our  arrival.  Of  this  I was  informed  by 
Mr.  Lanciego,  before  the  subject  was  introduced. 
This  person  had  been  the  servant  of  an  officer 
in  Sir  A.  Campbell’s  army,  and  was  immediately 
recognized  by  Mr.  Montmorency  as  such.  He 
had  been  taken  prisoner  between  Shwegyen  and 
Setaung,  and  carried  to  Ava,  where  he  was  or- 
dered to  instruct  the  Burmans  generally  in  the 
use  of  fire-arms  and  cannon  ! By  his  own  ac- 
count he  had  professed  his  ignorance  of  such 
matters ; but  the  Burmans,  deeming  him  contu- 
macious, ordered  him  into  the  stocks ; from 
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which  he  was  ultimately  released,  by  acknow- 
ledging that  he  was  an  adept— in  spite  of  him- 
self. 

“ B.  There  is  a person  now  living  in  the  En- 
voy’s dwelling,  whom  we  desire  to  be  delivered 
over  to  us.  E.  Who  is  this  individual?  If 
he  be  a subject  of  his  Burman  Majesty,  he  will 
be  immediately  delivered  over.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  be  a native  of  our  country,  I expect 
that  you  will  not  make  any  such  demand. 

B.  The  person  we  allude  to  took  service  with 
the  King.” 

I now  ascertained,  for  the  first  time,  who  the 
particular  individual  was  that  was  demanded, 
for  I was  not  aware  that  such  a person  was  liv- 
ing among  our  followers  and  had  never  seen 
him. 

“ E . I have  ascertained  who  the  person  is  that 
you  claim.  He  is  a native  of  our  provinces,  and 
was  in  service  in  the  British  army  a few  months 
ago.  If  he  desires  to  stay  here,  you  are  very 
welcome  to  him  ; but  if  he  is  anxious  to  leave 
it,  you  will  certainly  not  think  of  detaining  a 
British  subject  forcibly.” 

I took  this  opportunity,  which  I thought  a 
favourable  one,  of  bringing  forward  the  case  of 
two  deserters  from  his  Majesty’s  89th  regiment, 
who  were  known  to  be  at  Ava.  One  of  these, 
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the  elder,  was  a person  of  worthless  character, 
who  had  seduced  the  other  to  desert.  Mr. 
Lain,  an  English  merchant,  who  had  been  for 
some  months  back  at  Ava,  saw  them  both  but 
three  days  before  our  arrival,  but  had  never 
seen  them  since  ; so  that,  in  all  probability,  they 
had  either  been  secreted,  or  removed  to  a dis- 
tance. Mr.  Lain  described  them  as  being  ill 
provided  with  food  and  clothes,  and  very  anxi- 
ous to  deliver  themselves  up. 

■■  ]?  There  are  two  European  soldiers  now 
here,  deserters  from  the  British  army,  who  were 
promised  to  be  delivered  up  at  Yandabo.  One 
of  these  I claim,  in  consequence ; and  I desire 
to  see  both,  that  I may  ascertain  what  their  own 
wishes  are. — B.  We  do  not  know  that  there  are 
any  such  persons  here,  but  we  will  make  the  ne- 
cessary inquiry  and  inform  you.  We  wish  to 
say  a few  words  more,  respecting  the  native  of 
Madras  to  whom  we  have  already  alluded,  as 
matters  of  this  kind  are  calculated  to  breed 
dissensions. 

E.  I presume  you  are  satisfied  that  he  be- 
longed to  the  British  army  ; that  he  is  a subject 
of  the  British  Government,  and  that  he  desires 
to  return  to  his  own  country. — 13.  This  is  all 
very  right,  but  we  think  the  matter  ought  to 
have  been  mentioned  to  us.  The  individual  in 
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question  had  engaged  to  give  instructions  in 
certain  matters.  Our  reason  for  saying  so  much 
upon  this  subject  is,  that  when  you  are  gone, 
the  King  may  possibly  inquire  for  this  person, 
and  we  shall  be  involved  in  trouble  if  we  can- 
not render  a satisfactory  account  of  him. 

E.  All  that  it  is  necessary  to  say  to  the 
King  is,  that  this  individual  was  a prisoner  of 
war,  and  inti  tied  by  treaty  to  his  release.” 

On  receiving  this  explanation,  the  Atwen- 
wuns  got  up,  charged  the  two  interpreters 
with  not  translating  properly,  laughed  very 
heartily,  and  said  they  were  quite  satisfied.  In 
this  humour  they  took  leave. 

Bee.  3.— Through  the  night  of  the  1st,  a 
fire  broke  out  in  the  populous  suburb  which 
lies  between  the  walls  of  the  town  and  the 
little  river,  and  property  to  a considerable  value 
was  destroyed.  The  house  of  the  widow  of 
the  Saya-wungyi,  who  had  been  the  King’s 
tutor  and  favourite,  was  in  great  danger ; and 
this  old  lady,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being 
very  frugal,  if  not  avaricious,  irritated  at  her 
loss,  repaired  forthwith  to  the  King,  and  made 
complaint  that,  during  the  conflagration,  the 
Ministers,  and  especially  Kaulen  Mengyi,  who 
was  her  husband’s  successor,  and  of  whom  she 
was  very  jealous,  were  not  at  their  posts  ; for  it 
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appears  that  it  is  their  special  duty  to  attend 
upon  such  occasions.  The  King,  who  was 
still  very  much  out  of  humour,  summoned 
the  Ministers  before  him  ; sent  for  a sword, 
drew  it,  and  ordered  them,  one  by  one,  to 
come  forward  and  swear  upon  it  that  they  were 
present  at  the  conflagration,  and  assisting  in 
extinguishing  it.  Kaulen  Mengyi  came  for- 
ward and  avowed  that  he  was  not  present ; 
but  that  he  had  gone  as  far  as  the  Rung- 
d’hau,  or  Town- hall,  to  give  the  necessary  in- 
structions upon  the  occasion.  He  was  imme- 
diately ordered  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Audi- 
ence-hall ; and,  to  avoid  being  dragged  thence 
by  the  hair  of  the  head,  according  to  usage, 
voluntarily  made  as  rapid  a retreat  as  could  be 
expected  from  a man  between  sixty  and  seven- 
ty, and  of  a weakly  constitution.  An  order 
was  given  that  he  should  be  punished  after  a 
manner  which  I shall  presently  describe.  The 
other  Ministers,  none  of  whom  were  present 
at  the  fire,  escaped  under  various  pretexts  of 
business  or  sickness.  The  punishment  now 
awarded  to  the  first  Minister  is  called,  in  the 
Burman  language,  Ne-pu  rrtha  Phan  the , or, 
44  spreading  out  in  the  hot  sun.”  The  offen- 
der who  undergoes  it  is  stretched  upon  his  back 
by  the  public  executioners,  and  thus  exposed 
vol.  i.  2 k 
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for  a given  number  of  hours,  in  the  hottest  part 
of  the  day,  with  a weight  on  his  breast,  more 
or  less  heavy  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
offence,  or  rather  according  to  the  King's  opi- 
nion of  it.  It  was  at  first  thought  that  the 
sentence,  on  the  part  of  the  King,  was  a mere 
threat.  Not  so  ; the  most  faithful  and  zealous 
of  his  Ministers  underwent  the  punishment  this 
afternoon,  from  one  to  three  o’clock,  and  not  as 
is  customary,  on  such  occasions,  with  culprits  of 
distinction,  within  the  Palace  enclosure,  but  in 
the  public  road  between  the  eastern  gate  of  the 
Palace  and  the  Town-hall,  and  in  the  view  of  a 
multitude  of  spectators.  The  old  malefactor, 
whom  I once  or  twice  before  mentioned  as 
being  at  the  head  of  the  band  of  executioners, 
superintended  the  infliction.  This  person  and 
others  of  the  same  class  are  themselves  not  in- 
titled  to  a trial ; but  may,  by  the  law  of  the 
country,  be  put  to  death  by  any  of  the  Minis- 
ters, at  pleasure,  and  no  questions  asked.  Here 
was  the  first  Minister,  then,  delivered  over  into 
the  hands  of  tins  ruffian,  in  whose  power  it  was 
to  make  the  punishment  more  or  less  severe. 
Such  are  the  anomalies  of  this  truly  rude  and 
barbarous  Government.  The  stretching  and 
sunning  process,  I ought  to  have  mentioned,  is 
the  punishment  of  mere  peccadillos,  and  is  a 
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very  frequent  infliction  on  persons  of  condition. 
Kaulen  Mengyi  had  since  appeared  in  the  Lut- 
d’liau,  and  in  the  King’s  presence,  and  has 
been  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  Govern- 
ment, just  as  usual.  It  cannot  be  supposed, 
however,  but  that  the  ignominy  of  such  a 
punishment  is  felt  by  the  person  on  whom  it 
is  inflicted ; and  consequently  those  who  had 
seen  the  Minister  since,  described  him  as  being 
low-spirited  and  downcast. 

By  the  dispatches  which  I received  from 
Government  on  the  24th  of  last  month,  it  was 
intimated  to  me  that  an  attempt  would  be  made 
to  open  a communication  between  Calcutta  and 
Ava,  by  the  route  of  Aracan  ; and  that  dupli- 
cates of  the  dispatches  which  I received  by 
Rangoon  would  be  sent  by  this  new  convey- 
ance. The  Aracan  dispatch  had  been  so  long 
in  coming,  that  1 began  to  give  it  up,  and  was 
of  opinion  that  it  had  been  intercepted  and  de- 
tained like  the  letters  from  Munnipore.  This, 
I have  not  the  least  doubt,  would  have  been  the 
case  but  for  the  remonstrances  made  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  latter.  It  at  length  arrived  this  day, 
having  taken  in  all  two  months  to  reach  us,  of 
which  forty-five  days  were  spent  in  the  route 
from  Akyab  in  Aracan.  Our  accounts  from 
Calcutta,  received  by  way  of  Rangoon  on  the 
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24th  ult.  came  in  forty-three  clays,  or  in  seven- 
teen days  less  than  the  Aracan  dispatch,  al- 
though they  had  not  the  advantage  of  being 
conveyed  to  Rangoon  in  the  steam-vessel. 

The  two  Atwenwuns  came  over  with  breath- 
less haste  with  the  dispatch,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
matter  of  the  first  moment  to  them.  Along 
with  it  was  an  open  passport  in  the  Persian  and 
Burman  languages,  the  last  of  which  stated,  as 
a very  proper  precaution  to  prevent  the  impu- 
tation of  a clandestine  transaction,  that  it  should 
first  be  brought  into  the  King’s  presence.  The 
Atwenwuns  put  their  own  construction  upon 
this  : they  said  that  the  passport  implied  that 
there  were  letters  for  the  King  of  Ava,  and 

therefore  that  it  would  be  suitable  that  they 

•/ 

should  be  present  when  the  dispatch  was  open- 
ed. I proceeded  to  inform  them  what  the 
nature  of  the  dispatch  was;  that  it  contained 
no  secrets  whatever ; and  I explained  to  them 
the  desire  of  the  Governor-General,  to  open, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Burman  Government, 
a communication  between  Calcutta  and  Ava, 
by  the  route  of  Aracan.  1 stated  that  I wras 
already  in  possession  of  duplicates  of  the  letters 
which  the  dispatch  contained  ; and  that  it  was 
my  intention,  without  any  requisition  on  their 
part,  to  have  opened  the  packet  in  their  pre- 
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sence.  The  Atwenwuns  then,  with  much  cere- 
mony, handed  the  dispatch  to  me,  and  request- 
ed me  to  open  it,  which  was  done.  It  contained 
a joint  letter  from  Mr.  Hunter  and  Mr.  Paton, 
the  commissioners  in  Aracan,  very  cautiously 
worded ; one  from  their  assistant,  Captain  Phil- 
lips, equally  so  ; a confidential  letter  from  Mr. 
Secretary  Swinton,  and  duplicates  of  the  Go- 
vernment dispatches  received  from  Rangoon. 
I handed  the  letters  of  the  commissioners  and 
their  assistant,  to  Dr.  Price,  the  interpreter  of 
the  Atwenwuns,  and  requested  them  to  make 
any  use  they  pleased  of  them.  The  duplicates, 
as  soon  as  X ascertained  them  to  be  such,  I tore 
up  in  their  presence,  to  convince  them  that  they 
contained  nothing  of  importance.  The  Atwen- 
wuns began,  without  scruple  or  delicacy,  to  take 
down,  in  Burman,  the  substance  of  the  letters 
which  were  handed  to  them.  While  X wfas  ab- 
sent for  a moment,  bringing  the  Rangoon  dis- 
patches, I left  Mr.  Swinton’s  confidential  letter 
on  the  table.  This  the  Atwenwuns  would  have 
laid  hold  of,  had  they  not  been  prevented.  They 
observed  to  Mr.  Judson,  “ Why  should  not  the 
contents  of  this  also  be  made  known  to  us,  as 
well  as  the  rest.”  When  X returned,  1 gave 
Mr.  Swinton’s  letter  for  perusal  to  Dr.  Price, 
and  caused  to  be  transcribed  from  it  the  follow-* 
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ing  passage  for  the  use  of  the  Atwenwuns.  “ I 
shall  be  happy  to  hear  that  the  King  has  given 
you  a good  reception,  and  that  he  is  as  anxious 
as  we  are  to  be  on  good  terms.  The  golden 
road  must  now  be  open  for  ever.”  Having  thus 
done  as  much  as  possible  to  satisfy  them,  I in- 
formed them  that  their  desire  to  be  informed 
of  what  passed  between  a Government  and  its 
public  agent  was  contrary  to  the  custom  of  all 
civilized  nations  ; but  that  as  the  Burmans  were 
not  aware  of  this,  I had  complied  with  their 
wishes  in  order  that  their  Government  might 
be  assured  that  every  thing  on  our  part  was 
done  openly  and  in  good  faith.  They  pleaded 
the  orders  of  the  King — his  belief  that  there 
were  letters  for  himself,  and  the  great  anxiety 
he  had  expressed  on  the  subject  of  this  dispatch. 
Fortified  with  this  authority,  the  first  At  wen - 
wun  proceeded  to  demand  a specification  of  the 
contents  of  each  letter,  public  and  private,  in- 
cluding the  duplicate  dispatches.  I replied  that 
they  had  already  been  furnished  with  the  con- 
tents of  all  the  letters  which  had  arrived,  with 
the  exception  of  those  torn  up  in  their  presence, 
the  contents  of  which  they  had  nothing  to  do 
with,  as  I was  aware  of  them  through  another 
channel.  Five  natives  of  Aracan  were  described 
as  the  messengers  who  had  brought  the  dispatch. 
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I requested  they  might  be  sent  over  to  me,  that 
I might  reward  them  for  their  trouble,  and  send 
them  back  to  their  own  country  with  answers  to 
the  letters  I had  received,  of  which  answers  the 
Burman  Government  should  be  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  contents,  if  desired.  They  promised 
to  send  them  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  or 
on  the  following  morning.  In  the  discussion 
which  now  took  place,  the  importunity  and  in- 
delicacy of  the  first  Atwenwun  were  so  remark- 
able, that  even  his  coadjutor  disapproved  of  his 
conduct,  and,  .turning  round  to  Dr.  Price,  he 
observed,  44  He  does  not  understand  good  man- 
ners ; I am  ashamed  of  him.”  In  the  course  of 
the  interview,  I endeavoured  again  to  impress 
upon  the  Atwenwuns  the  impropriety  of  break- 
ing seals,  and  intercepting  letters  and  dispatches; 
and  once  more  demanded  the  public  intercepted 
letter  from  Munnipore,  already  mentioned.  They 
replied  as  formerly,  that  they  were  looking  out 
for  it,  and  would  produce  it ; but  this  was  a 
mere  evasion,  for  it  was  never  delivered. 

Dec.  4. — The  Atwenwuns,  although  we  did 
not  expect  them,  came  to-day.  Their  object  was 
to  inform  us,  that  all  preparations  had  been 
made  for  our  departure.  The  following  conver- 
sation took  place  on  the  subject : — 

44  B.  We  have  apprized  his  Majesty  of  your 
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approaching  departure.  We  have  acquainted 
him  that  we  have  furnished  you  with  boats,  and 
we  have  submitted  to  him  your  anxiety  to  have 
an  audience  of  leave.  He  has  expressed  his 
pleasure  to  receive  you,  to-morrow  morning,  at 
the  Elephant  Palace,  where  there  is  to  be  the 
exhibition  of  catching  a wild  elephant,  to  which 
you  are  invited.  Boats  will  be  sent  for  your 
party,  when  the  signal  of  three  guns  announces 
his  Majesty’s  coming  out. 

E.  We  shall  be  in  readiness  to  attend.  I beg 
again  to  introduce  the  subject  of  the  Bengal 
prisoners,  discussed  at  our  last  meeting.  I con- 
fine my  demand  at  present  to  such  persons  being 
natives  of  the  British  provinces  who  were  cap- 
tured during  the  war,  although,  by  the  strict 
words  of  the  eleventh  article  of  the  treaty,  all 
prisoners  whatsoever  are  entitled  to  their  re- 
lease. I hand  you  this  paper  containing  my 
sentiments  on  the  subject.” 

The  paper  alluded  to  was  given  in,  in  Bur- 
man,  and  read  by  Dr.  Price.  The  following  is 
a translation  : — 

“ By  the  eleventh  article  of  the  Treaty  of 
Yandabo,  allEnglish,  American,  and  other  white 
and  black  foreigners,  who  were  prisoners  at  the 
time  of  making  peace,  were  to  be  delivered  to 
the  English  Commissioners  and  Envoys  ; and 
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this  ought  to  have  been  done,  in  consideration 
of  the  friendship  existing  between  the  nations. 
Down  to  the  present  time,  however,  there  are 
many  captive  4 black  foreigners’  in  Ava  not  re- 
leased : some  of  them  are  in  a state  of  slavery  ; 
such  is  not  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  right — such 
is  not  the  custom  of  those  rulers  who  observe 
those  laws.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
Rising  Sun  Buren  knows  this.  Release  all  the 
black  foreigners  that  are  in  confinement,  and 
allow  them  to  return  to  their  own  countries. 
Inflict  punishment  on  those  officers  who  have 
prevented  them  from  returning.  1 now  deliver 
to  the  Atwenwuns  a list  of  some  who  are  de- 
tained, and  will  hereafter  transmit  a complete 
list  from  Bengal.  The  English  Government 
has  faithfully  kept  the  Treaty  of  Yandabo  ; 
they  have  released  all  their  captives  ; still  more, 
no  Burman  is  ever  forcibly  detained  in  the  Bri- 
tish dominions,  but  has  liberty  to  go  or  stay,  as 
he  may  choose. 

B.  The  arrangement  for  your  departure  has 
been  made  with  the  King,  and  this  being  the 
case,  we  are  afraid  to  enter  upon  this  discussion. 
We  decline  receiving  the  paper  which  you  have 
given  in. 

E.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  that  I have  formally 
demanded  the  prisoners.  I cannot  insist  upon 
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your  taking  the  paper,  but  you  have  publicly 
heard  my  sentiments. 

B.  We  have  listened  to  the  contents  of  the 
paper,  but  we  are  afraid  to  receive  it. 

E.  The  paper  is  upon  a public  subject,  and 
I think  it  ought  not  to  be  declined.  Have  you 

any  objection  that  I send  it  to  the  Lut-d’hau  ? 

B.  We  have  no  objection  that  you  send  it  to 
the  Lut-d’hau.” 

A Mr.  Stockdale,  an  English  merchant,  who 
had  been  for  some  time  in  the  Burman  domi- 
nions as  a trader,  died  at  Ava  in  1823.  His 
property,  said  to  amount  to  twenty  thousand 
ticals,  was  seized  and  appropriated  to  her  own 
use  by  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  under  pretext 
that  Mr.  Stockdale  had  no  heirs  in  the  country. 
This  was  done  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Lut-d’hau  ; and  notwithstanding  the 
remonstrances  of  some  * European  merchants, 
who  were  at  the  time  at  the  capital,  Mr.  Stock- 
dale’s  property  had  been  claimed  at  Yandabo 
by  the  British  commissioners ; but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Burman  deputies  declaring  their 
total  ignorance  on  the  subject,  and  there  being 
no  accounts  ready  to  produce,  the  claim  was 
not  prosecuted.  I had  received,  since  arriving 
at  Ava,  communications  from  the  agents  of  the 
late  Mr.  Stockdale,  at  Madras  and  Calcutta, 
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and  thought  it  my  duty  to  bring  the  subject 
forward.  The  following  conversation  ensued 
in  regard  to  it  : — 

“ E.  A Mr.  Stockdale,  a British  subject, 
died  at  Ava,  about  three  years  ago.  His  pro- 
perty was  taken  charge  of  by  the  Burman 
Government,  and  is  now  demanded  by  his 
friends  and  relations.  I will  either  receive  it 
here  on  their  behalf,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  you 
may  send  it  to  Calcutta.  Here  is  a paper  sta- 
ting the  case.” 

The  paper  in  question,  which  was  in  the 
Burman  language,  was  read.  The  following 
is  a literal  translation  : — 

“ In  the  Burman  year  1185,  an  English  mer- 
chant, named  Stockdale,  died  at  Ava,  and  his 
property  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Bur- 
mese Government.  His  relations  and  friends 
have  sent  letters  representing  that  the  Envoy 
Crawfurd  should  claim  and  receive  that  pro- 
perty. It  is  contained  in  the  eighth  article  of 
the  Treaty  of  Yandabo,  that  the  property  of 
subjects  of  the  English  Government  dying  in 
Burma  without  heirs,  shall,  according  to  the 
custom  of  4 white  Kulas,’  be  delivered  to  the 
English  officer  residing  in  Burma.  Moreover, 
Stockdale  was  a merchant,  and  not  concerned 
in  war,  and  guilty  of  no  offence  against  the 
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Burmese  Government.  It  is  not  proper  to 
oppress  such  a person,  or  to  take  his  property 
without  any  reason.  Petition  his  Majesty,  the 
Rising  Sun  Buren,  who  observes  the  laws  of 
right,  which  Kings  are  to  observe,  that  Stock- 
dale’s  property  may  be  restored.” 

“ B.  The  transaction  referred  to  in  this  pa- 
per took  place  previous  to  the  Treaty  of  Yan- 
dabo,  and  ought  not  therefore  to  be  brought  for- 
ward. We  are  ourselves  totally  ignorant  of 
its  nature. — E.  This  subject,  I understand,  is 
verv  well  known  at  Ava.  It  is  true,  it  took 
place  previous  to  the  Treaty  of  Yandabo  ; but 
the  eighth  article  of  that  treaty,  according  to 
your  own  version  of  it,  provides  that  4 all 
debts  contracted  previous  to  the  war,  by  Go- 
vernment people  or  common  people,  shall  be 
completely  liquidated,  according  to  good  faith.5 
The  property  of  the  late  Mr.  Stockdale  was 
taken  charge  of  by  some  person  belonging  to 
the  Burman  Government ; it  is  therefore  a debt 
owing  to  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Stockdale. 

B.  The  property  was  confiscated,  not  taken 
charge  of. — E.  How  could  the  property  be  con- 
fiscated ? The  two  nations,  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Stockdale’s  death,*  were  at  peace.  It  is  not 
alleged  that  Mr.  Stockdale  had  committed  any 
offence  against  the  Burman  Government,  and 
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why  should  the  property  of  a foreign  merchant 
be  confiscated  ? The  treaty  provides,  that  all 
debts  should  be  paid,  whether  owed  by  com- 
mon people,  or  Government  people.  The  Bur- 
man  Government  is  therefore  bound  by  good 

faith  to  restore  the  property. 

B.  We  will  oblige  all  private  persons  who 
are  indebted  to  the  late  Mr.  Stockdale  to  pay 
their  debts. — E.  I know  of  no  private  debts 
owing  to  the  estate  of  Mr.  Stockdale : the  only 
property  to  which  I allude  is  that  which  was 
taken  charge  of  by  the  Burman  Government 
on  his  demise  at  Ava.” 

The  Atwenwuns  now  recurred,  of  their  own 
accord,  to  the  subject  of  the  prisoners  of  war, 
with  the  following  observation  : — 

66  B.  The  Yandabo  Treaty  stipulated  for  the 
liberation  of  prisoners.  All  have  been  delivered 
that  ought  to  have  been  delivered  up.  It  is  not 
proper  in  you,  after  so  long  a time  has  elapsed, 
to  come  now  and  claim  others.  —E.  It  is  surely 
more  improper  on  your  part  to  detain  prisoners 
that  ought,  in  good  faith,  to  have  been  long  ago 
voluntarily  given  up. 

B.  There  are  no  prisoners  here  who  are  an- 
xious to  return.  Have  we  prevented  any  from 
returning  ? — E.  Yes,  you  have  prevented  a 
great  number  from  returning.  Will  you  pro- 
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mise  to  deliver  up  to  me  all  those  who  express 
a desire  to  return  ? I want  no  others. 

B.— Are  there  any  here  now  ? — E.  Yes,  a 
great  many.  I have  furnished  you  with  a list 
of  some  of  the  principal  people. 

B . In  what  place,  or  in  what  battles  were  the 
persons  you  allude  to  captured  ? — E.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  tell  you  in  what  particular 
situations  the  unoffending  inhabitants  of  towns 
and  villages  were  seized  and  carried  off  by  you. 
It  is  enough  that  they  were  taken  during  the 
war — that  they  are  subjects  of  our  country— 
that  they  are  forcibly  detained  by  you,  and 
made  bondsmen  of.  I claim  not  only  the  per- 
sons named  in  the  list  I have  given  in,  but  their 
families,  friends,  and  followers. 

B.  We  settled  all  these  matters  with  Sir  A. 
Campbell  at  Yandabo,  who  made  no  mention 
at  the  time  of  the  persons  you  allude  to. — E. 
The  Commissioners  at  Yandabo  made  a treaty 
with  you,  providing,  without  exception,  for  the 
release  of  all  prisoners.  The  fulfilment  of  this 
was  left  to  your  good  faith,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  nations.  Sir  A.  Campbell  did  not  know 
that  the  individuals  I have  named  were  priso- 
ners, or  he  certainly  would  have  claimed  them. 
This  is  no  ground  for  your  evading  the  treaty. 

B . General  Campbell  has  been  a long  time 
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at  Rangoon,  and  has  not  demanded  these  per- 
sons.— E.  It  was  but  a short  time  before  I left 
Rangoon,  that  the  matter  became  known  to  the 
British  Commissioners.  I come  now  to  demand 
them. 

B.  W e observe,  in  perusing  your  instructions, 
that  you  are  not  authorized  to  treat  upon  such 
points. — E.  I have  full  authority  to  treat  upon 
all  such  points,  as  you  will  see  on  perusing  the 
copy  of  my  credentials  with  which  I furnished 
you.” 

The  Burman  commissioners  here  proceeded 
to  read  aloud  a translation  of  the  Governor- 
General’s  letter  to  the  King,  and  observed,  that 
there  was  not  one  word  in  it  respecting  pri- 
soners of  war.  It  became  necessary  to  send  for 
my  credentials,  and  to  hand  over,  for  perusal  and 
explanation,  the  passage  which  vested  me  with 
powers  to  treat  on  such  matters  as  that  under 
discussion. 

“ B.  You  were  selected  by  the  Governor- 
General  as  a prudent  man,  in  order  to  promote 
the  existing  friendship.  It  is  not  proper  in  you 
to  introduce  subjects  that  are  likely  to  give  of- 
fence to  the  King. — E.  In  bringing  forward 
this  subject,  and  calling  your  attention  to  the 
fulfilment  of  the  treaty,  I am  sure  that  I am 
taking  the  best  means  of  promoting  peace  and 
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friendship  between  us.  A strict  execution  oi 
the  treaty  on  both  sides  will  be  the  best  means 
of  insuring  a lasting  friendship.  If  you  are  in- 
disposed to  enter  into  the  discussion  at  present, 
I will  not  prosecute  it  any  farther ; but  you 
may  rest  quite  assured  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment will  insist  upon  the  delivery  of  every  one 
of  these  prisoners,  according  to  the  letter  of  the 
eleventh  article  of  the  treaty.  At  the  last  con- 
ference I claimed  two  European  prisoners  of 
war,  soldiers  of  the  British  army,  and  you  stated 
that  you  would  make  inquiries  respecting  them. 
Will  you  be  so  good  now  as  to  deliver  them 
over  to  me  ?” 

The  Atwenwuns,  after  evincing  a good  deal 
of  hesitation,  made  the  following  answer  : — 

“ B.  We  have  inquired  respecting  the  per- 
sons you  allude  to,  and  can  hear  nothing  what- 
ever respecting  them. — E.  There  are  just  now 
with  Ozana,  the  Governor  of  Martaban,  several 
European  soldiers,  prisoners  of  war,  detained  by 
him  in  violation  of  the  eleventh  article  of  the 
treaty,  t claim  the  immediate  restoration  of 
these  persons,  and  request  that  orders  may  be 
issued  to  Ozana  to  that  effect. 

B.  You  can  apply  upon  this  subject  to  the 
Wungyi  Maong-kaing,  the  Governor  of  Pegu. 
— E.  I have  no  authority  from  the  British  Go- 
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v eminent  to  treat  with  Maong-kaing.  My  in- 
structions direct  me  to  discuss  all  such  matters 
directly  with  the  Government  of  his  Majesty : 
will  you  therefore  give  me  an  order,  directed  to 
Maong-kaing,  for  the  delivery  of  the  prisoners  ? 

B.  The  Wungyi  Maong-kaing  exercises  the 
authority  of  a high  commissioner,  (Than-ta- 
man,)  and  it  would  be  improper  in  us  to  con- 
trol his  conduct.  He  will  make  no  difficulties 
about  delivering  over  the  prisoners. — E.  What 
difficulty  can  there  be  in  giving  me  a letter 

signifying  the  wishes  of  the  Government  on 
this  subject  ? 

B.  It  is  not  necessary  ; the  Wungyi  will  do 
every  thing  of  his  own  accord.” 

A.  1 espectable  Mohammedan  merchant,  of 
the  name  of  Mohammed  Ally,  had  first  at  Ran- 
goon, and  afterwards  since  he  arrived  at  Ava 
made  application  to  me,  to  assist  him  in  the 
recovery  of  property  to  the  value  of  10,000 
ticals,  nominally  owed  to  him  by  a private 
merchant  to  whom  he  had  sold  his  goods.  The 
real  facts  of  the  case,  however,  were,  that  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  the  goods  of  Mo- 
hammed Ally,  sold  to  a Burman  merchant,  and 
only  in  part  paid  for,  had  been  seized  and  con- 
fiscated by  the  Burman  Government,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  as  the  property  of  an  enemy. 
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Mohammed  Ally  was  evidently  entitled  to 
relief  and  assistance,  in  accordance  with  the 
eighth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Yandabo. 

“ E.  I bring  to  your  notice  the  case  of  a 
Mohammedan  merchant,  named  Mohammed 
Ally,  to  whom  a debt  is  owing  by  one  Maori g- 
mya.  Mohammed  Ally  is  a subject  of  the 
British  Government,  and  in  titled  to  assistance 
by  the  eighth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Yandabo, 
I hand  you  a paper  upon  the  subject.” 

A Burman  paper  was  here  given  in,  of  which 
the  following  is  a literal  translation 

“ A Mohammedan  merchant,  Mohammed 
Ally  by  name,  a townsman  of  Masulipatam, 
and  a subject  of  the  English  Government, 
states,  that  Maong-mya,  a townsman  of  Ava, 
owes  him  ten  thousand  ticals  of  silver,  and 
will  not  pay.  I request  that  the  Burman 
Government,  according  to  the  eighth  article 
of  the  Treaty  of  Yandabo,  and  the  first  of 
that  Sagaing,  will  grant  protection  and  assis- 
tance, in  order  that  Mohammed  Ally  may 
recover  his  property.” 

“ B.  Who  is  this  person  Maong-mya?  Is 
it  the  present  Bewun  of  Rangoon? — E.  The 
person  alluded  to  is  not  the  Rewun  of  Ran- 
goon, but  a merchant  of  Ava,  of  the  same  name. 

“ B . We  think  we  understand  this  case,  and 
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pledge  ourselves  that  justice  shall  be  done  to 
Mohammed  Ally.”  The  three  papers  delivered 
in  at  this  meeting  were  left,  by  the  Burman 
commissioners,  on  the  table.  They  were  evi- 
dently anxious  to  evade  the  subjects  of  them,  or 
at  least  wished  to  reserve  to  themselves  the 
power  of  putting  their  own  construction  upon 
the  subject  of  them.  I had  not  signed  or  sealed 
them  ; for  these  formalities,  on  a former  occasion, 
had  excited  so  much  apprehension,  that  I forbore 
from  doing  so,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  the  Bur- 
man  officers  to  take  them  in  any  shape.  Notes 
were  taken  by  the  Burmese  negotiators  on  the 
subject  of  the  claims  of  Mr.  Stockdale  and  the 
Mohammedan  merchant,  but  no  memoranda 
whatever  respecting  the  prisoners. 

Dec.  6.  — Our  promised  presentation  to  the 
King  took  place  this  forenoon.  A suitable 
number  of  boats  were  sent  to  receive  us,  and 
at  twelve  o’clock  we  crossed  the  river,  and  ar- 
rived at  the  Elephant  Palace,  which  is  about 
a mile  below  the  town,  and  close  to  the  banks 
of  the  Irawadi.  The  Elephant  Palace  and  its 
appui  tenances  is  a place  appropriated  for  exhi- 
biting, for  the  King’s  diversion,  the  taming  of 
the  wild  male  elephant.  This  place  is  a square 
enclosure,  surrounded  every  where  by  a double 
palisade,  composed  of  immense  beams  of  teak 
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timber,  each  equal  in  diameter  to  the  mainmast 
of  a four  hundred  ton  ship.  Between  the  pali- 
sades there  is  a stone  wall,  about  fourteen  feet 
high  and  twenty  thick.  On  the  top  of  this  the 
spectators  are  seated  to  view  the  sport.  The 
Palace  is  situated  on  the  south-west  angle  of 
the  square,  and  is  upon  a level  with  the  highest 
part  of  the  wall.  The  enclosure  has  two  en- 
trances ; the  gates  of  which  are  composed  of 
beams,  which  can  be  moved  at  the  bottom  by 
means  of  ropes.  The  centre  of  the  enclosure  is 
a green  sward,  in  the  middle  of  which  there  is 
a temple  surrounded  by  a palisade.  This  temple 
is  dedicated  to  a Nat,  named  by  the  Burmans 
Udin-main-so.  This  personage  is  said  to  have 
been  king  of  a country  called  Kosambi  in  Ma- 
jima  Desa,  or  the  “ middle  land  — that  is  to  say, 
Western  India,  or  the  country  of  the  Hindoos. 
He  was  cotemporary  with  Gautama ; and  in  his 
transmigration  became,  in  consequence  of  his 
skill  in  taming  elephants,  a King  of  Nats,  and 
the  guardian  and  protector  of  elephant-hunting. 

We  were  received  under  a shed  which  repre- 
sents the  Lut-d’hau,  and  which  is  situated  on 
the  north  side  of  the  enclosure.  We  had  not 
been  here  above  a few  minutes,  when  we  were 
summoned  to  the  western  side  of  the  enclosure, 
where  the  gate  is,  at  which  the  elephants  were 
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about  to  enter.  We  left  our  shoes  behind  us  in 
the  hall,  and  proceeded  along  the  top  of  the 
wall,  to  within  no  great  distance  of  his  Majesty  ; 
when  we  sat  down,  making  our  obeisance  by 
touching  the  forehead  with  the  right  hand.  A 
cloud  of  dust  announced  the  approach  of  the 
elephants,  about  twenty  in  number  : these,  with 
the  exception  of  the  captive,  were  all  females, 
several  of  them  with  their  young  following 
them.  A few  of  the  best  broken-in  only  were 
mounted.  Partly  by  persuasion,  and  partly  by 
force,  there  was  seen  driving  before  them  a small 
male  elephant,  not,  as  we  were  told,  above  thir- 
teen years  old  : it  required  at  least  half  an  hour 
to  induce  him  to  enter  the  gate  of  the  enclosure. 
A very  docile  female  elephant  led  the  way,  con- 
ducted by  her  keeper ; but  the  half-tamed  fe- 
males were  nearly  as  reluctant  to  enter  as  the 
wild  male  himself : they  went  five  or  six  times 
half-way  in,  before  they  were  finally  entrapped ; 
and,  twice  over,  the  male  had  run  off  to  the  dis- 
tance of  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  enclosure, 
but  was  again  brought  back  by  the  females.  A 
message  was  sent  to  us  by  the  King,  to  say,  that 
we  were  at  liberty  to  stand  up  to  view  this  part 
of  the  sport,  but  unluckily  we  were  already 
standing  when  it  reached  us. 

The  elephants  having  entered,  we  were  re- 
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quested  to  come  into  the  King’s  presence,  in 
which  situation  we  should  have  a better  view 
of  the  sport.  W e walked  round  accordingly  by 
the  southern  and  eastern  angles  of  the  enclo- 
sure, and  seats  were  assigned  to  us  in  the  same 
line  with,  and  next  to  the  Princes  ; not  only  the 
most  distinguished,  but  the  most  convenient 
situation.  We  made  a bow,  as  before,  and  the 
sport  went  on.  From  the  smallness  of  the  ele- 
phant, there  was  neither  much  danger  nor  amuse- 
ment in  it.  The  females  were  withdrawn  from 
the  enclosure,  one  by  one ; and  then  the  ele- 
phant-catchers, who  are  a distinct  race,  went 
into  the  square  unarmed,  and  provoked  the 
wild  elephant  to  pursue  them,  which  he  did 
with  great  fury.  The  keepers  took  shelter  from 
his  pursuit  within  the  palisade,  through  the 
apertures  of  which  he  lashed  his  trunk  in  vain. 
The  elephant-keepers  exhibited  much  boldness 
and  agility  ; but,  from  what  we  saw,  I should 
conceive  that  they  ran  very  little  risk.  Acci- 
dents, however,  sometimes  occur.  A few  years 
ago,  one  of  the  hunters,  when  pursued  by  the 
elephant,  tripped  and  fell : he  was  killed  on  the 
spot  by  the  enraged  animal.  The  King,  who 
was  present  when  this  happened,  immediately 
retired,  the  sight  of  blood  not  being  fit  for  him 
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to  behold,  either  as  a sovereign,  or  a votary  of 
Gautama. 

Some  goats  were  put  into  the  square,  and 
these  were  pursued  by  the  elephant  in  the  same 
way  as  the  keepers,  and  with  as  little  effect. 
These  animals  eluded  his  pursuit  with  the 
utmost  ease ; and  were  so  little  concerned  at 
his  presence,  that  they  soon  began  to  quarrel 
amongst  themselves.  When  the  elephant  was 
sufficiently  tired,  three  huge  tame  male  ele- 
phants were  brought  in  to  secure  him,  each 
mounted  by  his  keeper,  who  had  in  his  hand  a 
rope  with  a noose,  which  one  of  them,  after 
the  second  or  third  effort,  succeeded  in  casting 
round  the  foreleg.  The  animal  made  compara- 
tively very  little  resistance,  appearing  to  be 
quite  subdued  by  the  presence  of  his  three 
powerful  antagonists,  who,  after  the  noose  was 
fixed,  drove  him  by  main  force  into  a pen  at  the 
south  side  of  the  enclosure,  from  which  he  was 
afterwards  withdrawn,  and  tied  to  a post  by  a 
comparatively  slender  rope  put  round  his  neck, 
through  his  mouth,  and  round  his  tusks.  We 
saw  him  in  this  situation,  under  a shed,  as  we 
were  returning  home,  very  restless  and  sullen. 
He  was  so  closely  tied  to  the  post,  that  he  could 
scarcely  move,  and  had  no  power  to  do  any  mis- 
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chief.  We  were  told  by  the  keepers,  that  the 
male  elephants,  when  thus  secured,  refuse  food 
for  about  five  days.  It  takes  six  or  seven 
months  to  tame  them  effectually,  and  occasion- 
ally as  much  as  a whole  year,  for  their  dispo- 
sitions are  very  various. 

After  the  elephant  was  secured,  we  had  an 
exhibition  of  boxing, — not  less  than  five-and- 
twenty  or  thirty  matches.  In  these  gymnas- 
tics, the  Burmans  display  a good  deal  of  strength 
and  agility  ; but  would  make  but  a sorry  figure, 
after  all,  even  among  the  third  or  fourth  class 
of  our  London  prize-fighters.  The  boxers  were 
stripped  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a piece 
of  red  cloth  tied  round  their  waist ; and  ad- 
vanced into  the  ring,  using  provoking  language 
and  gestures.  They  closed  almost  immediate- 
ly, and  wrestled ; using  in  the  mean  time  their 
hands,  feet,  and  knees  with  considerable  adroit- 
ness. The  fight  consists  of  three  rounds,  un- 
less decided  earlier  by  some  obvious  advantage 
on  one  side.  An  umpire  sits  in  the  ring,  and 
decides  who  is  to  be  considered  the  victor.  The 
loss  of  a single  drop  of  blood  is  the  loss  of  the 
battle.  To  determine  this  point,  we  observed 
some  curious  and  minute  examinations  set  on 
foot ; those  who  had  got  bloody  mouths  endea- 
vouring to  conceal  the  mishap.  Their  detection 
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always  occasioned  a loud  laugh  among  the  spec- 
tators. Both  parties  receive  prizes  from  the 
King,  consisting  always  of  articles  of  dress,  of 
which  the  victor  of  course  receives  the  most 
valuable. 

These  were,  after  all,  but  bloodless  combats, 
and  were  evidently  not  intended  to  be  other- 
wise ; for  when  there  appeared  the  least  risk  of 
mischief  being  done  from  the  irritation  of  the 
combatants,  they  were  carefully  parted  by  the 
umpires  and  their  assistants.  Notwithstanding 
the  partiality  of  the  Burmans  to  such  exhibi- 
tions, one  of  our  English  battles  would,  I am 
convinced,  shock  and  frighten  them  exceedingly. 
During  the  many  battles  which  took  place  upon 
the  present  occasion,  no  serious  accident  took 
place  ; and  I saw  but  one  instance  where  one 
of  the  combatants  was  temporarily  disabled : 
this  was  occasioned  by  a blow  with  the  knee, 
given  by  his  antagonist,  in  the  mouth,  which 
knocked  him  down ; but  it  was  inflicted  with 
so  much  dexterity,  that  we  could  scarcely  per- 
ceive how  it  was  done.  It  excited  loud  applause, 
not  only  in  the  ring,  but  among  the  courtiers. 

The  behaviour  of  his  Burman  Majesty  to- 
wards our  party  was  not  only  condescending, 
but  extremely  affable.  Refreshments,  consist- 
ing of  betel,  pickled  tea,  and  sweetmeats,  were 
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served  to  us  in  profusion,  by  his  orders;  and 
while  we  were  eating,  he  came  up  close  to  us 
and  addressed  us  frequently.  He  expressed  his 
regret  that  the  elephant  was  so  small  as  to  afford 
little  sport,  and  invited  us  to  another  entertain- 
ment of  a similar  nature  on  the  following  day. 
He  asked  if  the  art  of  boxing  was  understood 
in  England,  and  was  assured  by  Hr.  Price  and 
Mr,  Lanciego  that  the  noble  science  of  pugilism 
was  as  much  practised,  and  as  much  admired  by 
the  English  as  by  the  Burmans  themselves.  Du- 
ung  several  hours  that  we  were  in  his  presence, 
his  Majesty  never  sat  for  ten  minutes  in  the 
same  place,  out  moved  and  strutted  about  in  a 
very  restless  manner.  He  conversed  with  con- 
siderable affability,  and,  in  short,  there  was  no 
possibility  of  recognizing  in  him  the  prince  who, 
a few  days  before,  had  spread  his  prime-minister 
to  dry  in  the  meridian  sun  for  a trifling  faux - 
pas.  We  had,  of  course,  a good  view  of  his 
Majesty’s  person  : I should  suppose  he  is  not 
above  five  feet  two  inches  high,  which,  after  all, 
is  not  much  below  the  middle  size  of  Burmans; 
his  person  is  slender,  but  active ; he  is  what  is 
called  bandy-legged  to  a remarkable  degree  ; his 
features  are  cheerful  and  sprightly,  but  not  very 
intelligent,  and  not  at  all  handsome.  The  most 
remarkable  part  of  his  countenance  is  his  fore- 
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head,  which  slants  hack  to  so  singular  a degree, 
as  to  amount  nearly  to  mal-conformation.  This 
is  even  still  more  the  case  with  the  Prince  of 
Sarawadi,  his  full  brother;  and  was  also  the  case 
with  the  late  King.  I am  told  it  is  a family 
feature  in  the  descendants  of  Alompra.  He 
was  dressed  in  a plain  white  muslin,  and  had  on 
a profusion  of  gold  chains,  crossing  both  should- 
ers ; the  buckles  or  clasps  of  these  were  studded 
with  a few  diamonds  and  emeralds,  and  some 
very  large  and  fine  uncut  rubies  : there  was  not 
a sapphire  about  his  person — this  stone  does  not 
seem  to  be  much  valued  by  the  Burmans.  The 
Princes  who  were  present  upon  this  occasion, 
were  the  Heir-apparent,  the  Prince  of  Sarawadi, 
the  Prince  of  Mekara,  the  Queen’s  brother,  and 
four  young  Princes,  brothers  to  the  King,  d he 
Queen  did  not  make  her  appearance. 

The  crowd  assembled  upon  the  present  occa- 
sion was  by  far  the  greatest  we  had  seen  since 
coming  to  Ava.  Boxing  and  elephant-catching 
are  favourite  amusements  with  the  populace  ; 
and  these,  rather  than  the  presence  of  the  King 
and  Court,  had  brought  them  together.  There 
must  have  been  several  thousands  assembled. 
The  top  of  the  wall  was  completely  crowded, 
and  so  was  the  space  between  the  inner  pali- 
sade and  the  wall,  as  well  as  that  between  the 
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temple  and  the  palisade  which  surrounded  it. 
When  the  boxing  commenced,  the  populace 
formed  a ring  with  as  much  regularity  as  if 
they  had  been  true-born  Englishmen.  This 
was  preserved  with  much  more  regularity,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  constables,  with  their  long 
rods  or  staves,  whom  I before  mentioned. 
The  King  frequently  said,  when  he  saw  the 
constables  exercising  their  authority,  “ Don’t 
hurt  them, — don’t  prevent  them  from  looking 
on.”  Not  a single  female  was  to  be  seen 
among  the  crowd,  although  the  curiosity  of 
the  women  leads  them  to  mix  with  the  men 
upon  almost  every  other  occasion.  They  are 
not  prohibited  from  attending;  but  it  would 
be  considered  not  feminine  to  do  so,  and  con- 
trary to  custom,  the  amusements  being  con- 
sidered male  sports  only. 

In  respect  to  the  arrangement  or  police  of 
such  places,  a whimsical  and  barbarous  custom 
prevails,  which  ought  to  be  noticed.  If  any 
one  come  with  money  on  his  person,  he  may 
be  plundered  of  it  by  a public  officer,  or 
almost  any  one  else,  and  can  get  no  redress. 
The  same  practice  prevails  in  two  other  places, 
where  it  is  still  more  unpardonable,  viz.  at  the 
principal  gate  of  the  Palace,  and  under  the 
L’hut-d’hau,  or  principal  council-hall,  and  court 
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of  justice.  A few  years  ago,  the  head  man  of 
one  of  the  King’s  barges  was  plundered,  at  one 
of  the  elephant  exhibitions,  of  some  money 
which  he  had  about  his  person.  The  thief 
was  detected  and  apprehended  on  the  spot, 
brought  before  the  King,  and  ordered  to  have 
his  head  immediately  struck  off  The  Myolat- 
wun,  the  foster-father  of  the  young  Princess, 
had  the  boldness  to  order  the  execution  to 
be  stayed;  and  to  represent  to  his  Majesty, 
that  the  culprit  was  justifiable  by  immemorial 
usaee.  The  King  attended  to  the  argument, 
and  he  was  pardoned. 

A regular  dinner,  in  the  European  fashion, 
was  prepared  for  us  under  a shed,  h e did 
not  return  home  until  about  sunset,  and  of 
course  much  fatigued  from  the  disagreeable 
attitude  in  which  we  were  obliged  to  sit  dur- 
ing the  greatest  part  of  the  time. 

As  we  sat  in  our  tent,  the  royal  procession 
passed  close  by  us,  and  our  conductors  threw 
up  the  screen  to  give  us  a full  view  of  it.  The 
King  was  mounted  on  his  favourite  elephant,  on 
a small  box,  or  Howdah.  The  white  elephant 
which  he  never  rides,  went  before  him.  His 
escort  consisted  of  several  hundred  musqueteers 
and  spearmen  mixed,  in  the  full  military  cos- 
tume of  the  Burmans.  This  consists  of  a jacket. 
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with  skirts,  close  buttoned  in  front ; over  the 
shoulders,  back,  and  breast,  there  is  suspended 
a kind  of  ruff,  or  collar,  of  detached  pieces,  of 
the  thinness  and  stiffness  of  pasteboard,  covered 
with  cloth.  This  is  meant,  I presume,  for  ar- 
mour. On  the  head  there  is  a round  brass  hel- 
met ending  in  a peak,  and  decorated  with  a 
wreath  of  tinsel  for  the  soldiers,  and  gold  flow- 
ers for  the  officers.  The  Myolat-wun  was  the 
commandant  of  this  body-guard.  The  costume 
is  unbecoming,  grotesque,  cumbrous,  and  not 
less  unsuitable  to  the  climate  than  to  military 
habits. 

Dec,  7.  The  amusements  of  this  day  com- 
menced at  eleven  o’clock,  and  took  place  near 
the  King’s  water-palace,  on  a kind  of  glacis 
which  lies  immediately  between  the  river  and 
the  walls  of  the  town.  It  consisted  of  weaning 
a young  male  elephant,  and  of  elephant  fights. 
The  young  male  elephants  are  weaned  at  three 
years  old, — that  is  to  say,  they  are  then  sepa- 
rated from  their  dams  and  broken  in, — a process 
which  appears  to  be  nearly  as  tedious  and  diffi- 
cult as  that  of  breaking  in  a full-grown  ele- 
phant taken  in  the  forest.  The  process  which 
we  saw  much  resembled  that  of  yesterday  ; but 
a singular  ceremony  was  performed  before  it 
commenced,  which  deserves  mention  : it  con- 
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sisted  of  an  invocation  to  the  Nat  Udin-main-so, 
the  genius  of  elephant-hunting,  whom  I men- 
tioned yesterday.  Between  the  walls  of  the 
town  and  an  artificial  mount  planted  with  trees, 
and  raised  upon  a ledge  of  rocks  jetting  into 
the  Irawadi,  there  is  a small  elephant  paddock, 
consisting  of  a single  square  palisade  having  two 
gates.  The  King  sat  under  a little  pavilion  on 
the  side  of  the  mount,  and  directed  in  person 
the  ceremony  to  which  I allude.  A banana 
tree  had  been  planted  in  the  middle  of  the  pad- 
dock,  which  was  removed  with  great  ceremony  ; 
and  on  the  spot  where  it  stood,  five  elderly 
persons  came  forward,  with  a solemn  strut  and 
dance,  holding  in  their  hands  branches  of  a spe- 
cies of  eugenia  or  jambu,  and  carrying  offerings 
of  rice  and  sweetmeats  to  the  Nat.  I could  not 
learn  the  exact  words  of  the  incantation  ; but 
the  substance  of  it  was,  that  the  demi-god  was 
informed  that  a glorious  prince,  the  descendant 
of  great  kings,  presided  at  the  present  ceremony ; 
that  he,  the  demi-god,  therefore,  was  requested 
to  be  propitious  to  it,  to  get  the  elephants  quick- 
ly into  the  pen,  and  generally  to  lend  his  aid 
throughout  the  whole  ceremony.  About  two- 
and-tliirty  female  elephants,  with  their  young 
included,  were  now  driven  into  the  enclosure  : 
they  were  shortly  followed  by  four  male  ele- 
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phants,  the  riders  of  which  had  long  ropes,  with 
a noose  at  the  end,  in  their  hands.  After  many 
unsuccessful  efforts,  they  succeeded  at  last  in 
entangling  the  young  elephant  that  was  to  be 
weaned,  by  the  hind  leg.  This  was  a matter  of 
great  difficulty,  for  he  was  protected  by  the 
adroitness  of  the  herd  of  female  elephants  which 
crowded  round  him  for  the  purpose.  When 
taken,  he  was  a great  deal  more  outrageous  and 
obstreperous  than  the  wild  elephant  caught  yes- 
terday. The  large  mounted  elephants  had  to 
beat  him  frequently ; and  I observed,  once  or 
twice,  that  they  raised  him  quite  off  the  ground 
with  their  tusks,  without  doing  him  any  mate- 
rial injury.  The  cry  which  he  emitted,  on  these 
occasions,  differed  in  no  way  but  in  degree  from 
the  squeak  of  a hog  that  is  in  pain  or  fear.  He 
was  ultimately  confined  in  a small  pen  beyond 
one  of  the  doors  of  the  paddock,  where  two  of 
the  male  elephants  continued  to  watch  him. 
He  was  still  very  outrageous,  and  making  vio- 
lent efforts  to  extricate  himself,  but  all  to  little 
purpose. 

After  some  time  we  were  summoned  into  the 

« 

King’s  presence,  who  was  now  on  board  of  a 
large  vessel  chiefly  constructed  of  bamboo,  which 
is  occasionally  used  by  him  as  a bath.  We 
found  him  here  seated  on  a common  gilded 
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chair.  Our  reception  was  not  formal,  but  very 
polite.  We  were  seated  immediately  in  front 
of  him,  at  no  great  distance.  He  asked  Dr. 
Wallich  how  he  liked  his  visit  to  the  moun- 
tains, what  new  plants  he  had  collected  there, 
and  what  was  the  nature  of  his  employment  in 
Bengal.  He  made  inquiry  respecting  my  visit 
to  Siam,  and  its  object.  The  answer  was,  that 
I had  gone  there  to  form  a commercial  arrange- 
ment, as  here ; and  to  negotiate  for  the  resto- 
ration to  his  country  of  a Malay  prince,  called 
the  King  of  Queda.  The  Burman  courtiers  did 
not  at  first  understand  who  this  King  of  Queda 
was,  but  recognised  him  at  length  under  the 
appellation  of  Prince  of  Gita.  It  was  possible 
that  their  information  respecting  him  was  better 
than  they  pretended ; for  the  Court  of  Ava,  in 
1823,  had  carried  on  an  intrigue  with  this  chief, 
with  the  view  of  supplanting  the  Siamese  in  the 
supremacy  which  the  latter  had  long  exercised 
over  his  country.  The  King  observed,  that  he 
understood  that  our  departure  was  fixed  for  to- 
morrow; and  caused  it  to  be  explained  to  us, 
that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  him  if  we  put  it 
off  for  a day  or  two. 

It  was  now  signified  to  us  that  the  elephant 
combats  were  about  to  commence,  and  we  took 
le^ve  with  a respectful  bow.  Dr.  Wallich,  upon 
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this  occasion,  presented  the  King  with  a large 
collection  of  seeds,  and  with  some  fine  growing 
plants  from  the  Botanical  Garden  of  Calcutta. 
The  circumstance  which  attended  the  convey- 
ance of  the  latter  from  the  spot  where  we  were 
first  sitting  to  the  King’s  boat,  a distance  not 
exceeding  a hundred  and  fifty  yards,  afforded 
us  a very  curious  and  unexpected  illustration 
of  the  character  of  the  Burman  Government. 
Four  or  five  public  officers  of  considerable  rank 
were  our  conductors ; and  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  these  persons  would  have  had  in- 
fluence enough  to  procure  from  the  crowd  of 
idle  persons  in  attendance,  a sufficient  number, 
to  carry  a few  plants  intended  for  the  King  him- 
self, and  almost  in  his  own  presence.  No  such 
thing : they  had  not  authority  to  command  a 
single  individual ; and  it  was  only  after  a con- 
siderable delay,  and  after  much  intreaty  and 
persuasion,  that  a few  volunteers  were  obtained. 
I suggested,  as  an  experiment,  the  offer  of  one 
or  two  ticals,  which,  from  my  experience  at 
Rangoon,  1 knew,  would  be  quite  effectual ; 
but  Bus  is  the  last  remedy  that  would  have 
been  thought  of  by  a Burman  chief.  The  dis- 
obedience of  the  lower  class,  upon  this  occasion, 
is  easily  accounted  for : the  order  did  not  come 
through  their  immediate  chief;  it  was  therefoie 
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not  legal,  and,  according  to  universal  custom, 
they  were  perfectly  justified  in  disregarding  it. 

The  elephant  combats  took  place  immediately 
on  the  river-side,  upon  a piece  of  level  ground, 
in  the  centre  of  which  there  is  a stout  paling, 
across  which  it  is  customary  to  fight  the  animals. 
There  were  five  combats,  but  they  afforded  little 
amusement.  The  elephant  is  not  a courageous 
animal,  nor  is  it  pugnacious : they  have  but  one 
mode  of  fighting, -that  of  butting  with  their 
forehead,  and  endeavouring  to  wound  each  other 
with  their  tusks.  After  a rencontre  which  does 
not  last  above  a few  seconds,  one  of  the  parties 
is  sure  to  run  away.  In  one  or  two  instances 
they  refused  to  fight  altogether  over  the  paling, 
and  they  were  therefore  brought  into  the  open 
plain.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  the  van- 
quished elephant,  after  turning  round  in  his  re- 
treat, happened  to  be  too  near  a pond,  and  being 
gored  in  the  flank  by  his  antagonist,  was  thrown 
in:  no  accident  happened  to  the  riders,  nor  does 
there,  I am  told,  upon  almost  any  of  these  oc- 
casions. The  guides  seemed  by  no  means  want- 
ing in  intrepidity,  and  appeared  to  us  to  bring 
up  the  elephants  to  the  charge  with  much  spirit. 

After  the  elephant  combats  were  over,  the 
King  prepared  to  take  his  departure.  His  ele- 
phant, one  of  the  noblest  animals  I have  ever 
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seen,  having  the  trunk,  head,  and  part  of  the 
neck  of  a white  flesh  colour,  and  in  other  re- 
spects altogether  perfect,  was  brought  up  close 
to  the  shed  under  which  we  were  sitting,  and 
he  mounted  it  with  great  agility,  placed  him- 
self upon  the  neck  of  the  animal,  took  the  hook 
in  his  hand,  and  seemed  to  be  perfectly  at  home 
in  this  employment.  We  afterwards  saw  the 
Heir-apparent,  a child  of  thirteen  years  of  age, 
guiding  his  elephant  in  the  same  way.  This 
practice  is,  I believe,  peculiar  to  the  Burmans  ; 
for,  in  Western  India,  at  least,  no  person  of 
condition  ever  condescends  to  guide  his  own 
elephant.  There  is  at  least  some  manliness  in 
the  custom  ; and  I should  not  be  surprised  to 
find  that  the  neck  of  the  elephant  would  be 
found,  on  experience,  the  most  agreeable  and 
easy  seat  to  the  rider.  After  the  King’s  de- 
parture we  repaired  to  a shed,  where  dinner  was 
prepared  for  us,  as  yesterday.  At  this  enter- 
tainment we  had  walnuts  and  chesnuts,  just  ar- 
rived from  China  ; and  some  very  good  oranges, 
from  Lao.  This  last  fruit  does  not  grow  well 
at  Ava  ; and  among  the  Burmans,  what  is  not 
good  almost  spontaneously,  is  not  likely  to  be- 
come so  through  their  care  or  skill.  The  ju- 
nior Atwenwun  of  the  two  negotiators  did  the 
honours  of  the  feast,  and,  with  three  or  four 
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other  chiefs,  partook  heartily  of  our  fare.  As  a 
mark  of  attention,  when  we  were  done,  the  relics 
of  the  feast  were  ordered  to  be  distributed  to 
our  Indian  servants ; but  the  Burman  chiefs 
were  surprised  when  it  was  explained  to  them 
that  these  people  would  not  eat  what  had  been 
cooked  or  touched  either  by  them  or  us,  and, 
what  was  still  worse,  what  had  been  supplied 
by  order  of  “ the  great  and  glorious”  King  ! 

Having  now  seen  so  much  of  the  royal  ele- 
phants, I shall  describe  what  has  come  to  my 
knowledge  respecting  these  animals.  All  the 
elephants  of  the  kingdom,  tame  or  wild,  are 
considered  royal  property : they  are  a royal 
monopoly  ; but  the  King,  as  a mark  of  special 
favour,  gives  the  use  of  them  to  his  wives,  con- 
cubines, brothers,  and  sons,  and  occasionally, 
but  rarely,  to  some  of  the  highest  dignitaries  of 
his  Government.  Every  one  who  takes  an  ele- 
phant must  deliver  it  to  the  King ; and  the 
killing  even  of  a wild  elephant  is  deemed  an 
offence  punishable  by  a heavy  fine  : it  is  done 
notwithstanding,  both  on  account  of  the  ivory 
and  flesh,  which  last  is  eaten  by  the  Burman s, 
after  being  dried  in  the  sun,  when,  to  save  the 
penalty,  it  passes  under  the  name  of  buffalo 
beef.  The  King,  I am  told,  is  possessed,  in  all, 
of  about  one  thousand  elephants,  divided  into 
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two  classes  : those  which  are  thoroughly  broken 
in  and  tamed,  consisting  principally  of  males  ; 
and  those  that  are  employed  as  decoys,  all  fe- 
males, and  in  a half  wild  state.  They  are  under 
two  chiefs : that  of  the  first  called  the  Senwun, 
or  Elephant  Governor  ; and  that  of  the  second, 
the  Aok-ma,  or  Aong-ma-wun ; words  which 
signify  44  governor  of  female  decoys.”  The 
latter  are  exclusively  used  as  decoys ; and,  for 
this  purpose,  generally  kept  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  forests  frequented  by  elephants.  Here 
they  are  frequently  joined  by  wild  females,  as 
well  as  by  males.  When  the  latter  is  the  case,  the 
particular  herd  that  has  been  joined  by  the  male, 
is  driven  into  town ; and  the  last  caught,  in  the 
manner  which  we  saw  yesterday,  for  the  King’s 
amusement.  I believe  that  elephants  in  general 
are  not  caught  in  this  country  in  the  large  way 
practised  in  India,  Ceylon,  and  other  countries ; 
the  mode  of  taking  them  by  decoys,  and  b?'eed- 
ing , being  quite  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  stock. 
With  respect  to  breeding  in  the  domestic  state, 
or  at  least  in  the  half  domestic  state,  in  which 
the  female  elephants  are  generally  kept,  I have 
made  frequent  inquiries  into  it ; and  it  is,  in 
fact,  such  an  every-day  occurrence,  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  respecting  the  truth  of  it. 
I have  seen  no  herd  of  elephants  without  three, 
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four,  five,  or  six  young  ones, — some  not  more 
than  a month,  and  others  between  three  and 
four  years  old.  Among  these  animals  the  in- 
tercourse of  the  sexes  goes  on  exactly  as  among 
other  quadrupeds.  There  seems  to  be  no  foun- 
dation whatever  for  the  pretended  delicacy 
which  has  been  ascribed  to  them : it  isf  in 
reality,  a romance  of  European  origin.  In 
addition  to  the  testimony  of  many  natives,  I 
have  on  this  subject  the  assurance  of  two 
Europeans,  who  have  lived  for  years  in  Ava.^ 
I may  add,  that  the  courage  and  sagacity  of 
this  animal  have  been  nearly  as  much  exagge- 
rated as  its  modesty.  Its  bulk,  its  strength, 
and  its  trunk,  are  its  great  recommendations, 
especially  the  latter.  If  man  has  been  called 
the  wisest  of  animals,  because  he  possesses 
1 lands  ; the  elephant  may,  with  as  much  truth, 
be  called  the  wisest  of  quadrupeds,  because  he 
possesses  a trunk.  But  for  this  instrument, 
and  its  great  strength,  I think  it  doubtful 
whether  it  would  be  ranked  higher  in  intellec- 
tual endowments  than  a despised  animal  of  the 
same  natural  family, — the  hog. 

The  best  elephants  belonging  to  his  Burman 
Majesty  are  procured  in  the  mountainous  parts 
of  the  country,  and  those  of  the  plains  are 
said  to  be  inferior  in  strength,  symmetry,  and 
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courage;  The  finest  are  obtained  in  the  district 
of  Ramathen,  on  the  Kyendwen  river,  and  m 
that  of  Sandapuri  in  Lao,  which  is  no  doubt 
the  Chantanaburi  or  Lan-chang  of  the  Sia- 
mese,  a country  celebrated  amongst  these 

latter  people  also  for  its  fine  elephants.  The 
elephants  of  Pegu,  a low  country,  are  not 
esteemed,  their  tusks  being  considered  small, 
their  limbs  feeble,  and  their  carcases  large. 
The  elephant  is  said  to  be  found  in  perfection, 
only  within,  and  about  the  Tropics;  but  if  the 
statement  now  made  be  accurate,  their  chaiac- 
ter  also  seems  considerably  influenced  by  the 
local  and  physical  circumstances  of  the  diffe- 
rent countries  of  which  they  are  natives. 

Yesterday  Mr.  Lanciego  informed  me,  at  our 
audience  of  the  King,  that  although  the  At- 
wenwuns  had  declined  to  submit  the  represen- 
tation respecting  the  Bengal  prisoners  to  the 
King,  he  himself  had  done  so.  His  Majesty, 
he  said,  had  received  his  statement  favourably 
—thought  the  request  a just  and  reasonable 
one,  and  demanded  that  their  names  should  be 
given  in— their  native  country  particulariz- 
ed, and  the  time  and  manner  of  their  being 
made  prisoners  stated.  To-day  it  was  hinted 
to  me,  that  there  was  some  intention  of  send- 
ing the  captives  thus  claimed  back  to  Bengal, 
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with  the  Burman  embassy.  It  seemed,  how- 
ever, to  be  the  wish  of  the  Burman  Govern- 
ment, that  every  matter  in  discussion  should  be 
left  for  adjustment  in  Bengal;  and  as  this  was 
consonant  to  the  letter  of  my  instructions,  I 
willingly  encouraged  them  in  it. 

Dec.  11.— The  two  Atwenwuns  paid  us  a 
complimentary  and  farewell  visit  this  forenoon. 
I made  them  each  a small  present,  on  behalf  of 
the  Government,  and  made  presents  also  to  the 
two  Than-d’hau-thens.  It  was  intimated  to 
me  now,  for  the  first  time,  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  King  to  send  presents  to  the  Go- 
vernor-General, consisting  of  rubies,  sapphires, 
&c.  The  Atwenwuns  requested  to  know  which 
of  the  gentlemen  attached  to  the  Mission  had 
not  yet  received  titles  of  honour  from  his  Ma- 
jesty. They  received  a list  of  seven,  for  this 
honour  had  been  conferred  on  myself  at  Ran- 
goon. The  chiefs  went  away,  after  staying 
about  half  an  hour. 

Dec.  12. — In  the  course  of  yesterday  and  the 
day  before,  we  were  employed  in  putting  our 
baggage  on  board,  and  last  evening  embarked 
ourselves.  After  many  applications,  we  at  last 
succeeded  in  getting  seven  small  boats  from 
the  Burman  Government,  and  were  obliged  to 
make  up  the  number  as  we  could  to  twelve.  So 
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large  a number  became  requisite,  in  consequence 
of  the  necessity  of  lightening  the  steam-vessel 
to  six  feet  draft  of  water,  on  account  of  the 
great  fall  of  the  river  since  coming  up,  which 
had  not  been  less  at  Ava  than  eighteen  or 
twenty  feet.  X have  before  mentioned  the  dif- 
ficulty of  procuring  boats  from  the  Bunn  an  Go- 
vernment : this,  it  appears,  did  not  arise  alto- 
gether from  a disposition  to  refuse  prompt  com- 
pliance with  our  wishes,  or  from  the  spirit  of 
procrastination  which  reigns  over  all  its  pro- 
ceedings ; but  from  the  chicanery  and  extortion 
of  the  public  officers,  which  is  conspicuous  here, 
a,i  in  every  thing  else.  Boats  are  to  be  had  in 
Ava  in  abundance  : the  Government,  however, 
never  pays  for  any  thing,  but  presses  men, 
horses,  carts,  boats,  or  whatever  else  it  requires 
at  the  moment.  This  office  is  intrusted  to  the 
Myosares,  or  town  scribes,  who  make  such  mat- 
ters a capital  subject  of  perquisite.  An  Euro- 
pean informed  me  that  he  had  been  once  em- 
ployed to  execute  some  small  work  for  the 
King,  in  which  two  boats  were  required : he 
accompanied  the  Myosare  to  point  out  the  de- 
scription required,  and  was  personally  a witness 
to  the  iniquities  which  he  practised  on  the  oc- 
casion : he  made  a visitation  to  almost  every 
boat  in  the  river,  exacting  fines  from  the  owners 
to  let  them  off ; and  it  was  a whole  fortnight 
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before  the  two  boats  were  finally  procured ; the 
lot  of  course  falling  at  length  on  the  most  mi- 
serable of  the  boatmen,  or  those  who  could  not 
pay  in  money  or  influence  for  exemption. 

As  our  people  were  embarking,  the  Burmese 
officers  sent  word  that  there  were  three  persons 
among  our  followers  who  had  not  come  up  with 
the  Mission,  and  who  therefore  ought  not  to  go 
down  with  it.  I stated,  on  receiving  the  neces- 
sary information,  that  the  persons  in  question 
were  natives  of  Bengal  and  subjects  of  our  Go- 
vernment, who  had  been  forcibly  carried  away, 
and  were  now  unjustifiably  detained.  This  re- 
monstrance had  no  effect : one  of  the  Atwe,  . 
wuns  immediately  came  over,  and  stated  that  it 
was  the  King’s  peremptory  order  that  no  one 
should  go  back  with  the  Mission  except  the 
persons  who  had  actually  come  with  it.  I was 
compelled  reluctantly  to  give  up  the  point,  after 
taking  a list  of  the  names  of  the  individuals, 
and  stating  that  they  would  be  claimed  in  due 
course  along  with  the  other  prisoners. 

Late  last  night,  messengers  came  on  board  to 
us,  with  a royal  order,  requiring  the  attendance 
at  the  Palace,  on  the  following  morning,  of  the 
gentlemen  who  were  to  be  honoured  with  titles. 
They  repaired  thither  accordingly  to-day.  after 
breakfast.  There  was  a pretty  full  attendance 
of  courtiers,  and  they  were  received  respect- 
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fully;  but  the  King  did  not  present  himself. 
They  received  their  titles  in  the  customary  way, 
which  were  read  aloud,  and  addressed  to  the 
throne,  just  as  if  his  Majesty  had  been  present. 

At  twelve  o’clock  the  presents  for  the  Go- 
vernor-General were  brought  on  ooard  by  a 
Than-d’hau-then,  but  there  was  no  reply  to  his 
Lordship’s  letter.  The  following  is  a translation 
of  the  list  which  accompanied  the  presents  : — 

44  A list  of  return  presents  given  by  his  Ma- 
jesty to  the  English  Ruler. — Two  ruby  rings  ; 
two  sapphire  rings  ; five  pieces  of  silk  cloth ; 
two  fur  coats  ; two  Chinese  hats  ; two  gilt  um- 
brellas ; two  boxes,  decorated  with  glass  ; two 
high-cover  boxes,  decorated  with  glass ; two 
ditto,  gilt ; two  Shan  boxes,  large ; two  ditto, 
middle-sized;  two  ditto,  small ; two  high-cover 
Shan  boxes ; two  Shan  cups,  large ; two  ditto, 
middle-sized;  ten  ditto,  small;  one  block  of 
Sagaing-white  stone  ; one  mass  of  rock  crystal, 
weighing  ten  viss  ; ten  elephants’  teeth,  weighing 
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Along  with  the  presents  came  two  boxes  of 
Burman  books,  with  a list,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a translation  : — 

44  A list  of  sacred  writings. — Ra-ta-na-ga-ra 
Wuttu  ;*  Ma-ni-kong-ta-la  Wuttu,  9 vols.  ; 
Ma-la-ler-ka-ra  Wuttu  (a  life  of  Gautama); 


* Wuttu  means,  a religious  tale  or  romance. 
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Na-ga-thing-ma-ling,  questions  and  answers  (a 
metaphysical  work) ; Sundry  small  works,  6 
vols.  (poetry  chiefly) ; Pali  Dictionary ; Pali 
Grammar,  (the  original  text) ; Pin-nya-ka-ta-ra 
Wuttu  ; Pali  Grammar,  (the  text,  accompanied 
with  a Burman  translation) ; Thu-ka-wa-ha 
Wuttu  ; The  550  Zat  Wuttu,  (the  adventures 
of  Gautama  in  pre-existing  states) ; Dam-ma- 
pa-ta  Wuttu.” 

When  we  first  arrived  at  Ava,  we  were  anx- 
ious, especially  Mr.  Judson,  to  purchase  Bur- 
man  books.  This  came  to  the  notice  of  the  Go- 
vernment ; and  we  were  requested  to  give  our- 
selves no  trouble  on  the  subject,  as  the  King 
would  furnish  us  with  all  we  wanted,  if  a list 
were  supplied.  The  list  was  accordingly  given 
in,  in  which  was  included  some  historical  works 
and  treatises  on  law.  The  books  now  produced 
were  those  requested,  with  the  exception  of  the 
latter  description,  not  one  of  which  was  sup- 
plied. It  was  thought,  it  appears,  that  these 
would  have  afforded  us  some  insight  into  the 
mysteries  of  Burman  Government,  and  this  was 
a sufficient  ground  for  refusing  them ! 
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